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Mr. ParkeEr’s biographer enjoys the singular advantage of 
writing about his distinguished friend while the traits of his 
character and the incidents of his personal life are still vivid 
in the minds of his contemporaries, and while at the same 
time, owing to the swift passage of events, he is thrust back 
into the shadows of a past generation, as belonging to which 
he may be treated with all the unreserve which remoteness of 
time alone allows. Not four years have passed since Mr. Par- 
ker was laid in his Florentine grave: it seems fifty since he 
walked Boston streets. The boys and girls who knew him are 
scarcely young men and women, yet they belong to another 
epoch and to a new country. A complete edition of his writ- 
ings has not been published; yet his greatest thoughts are 
already nearly, if not quite, absorbed by multitudes in great 
states, and are taking organic shape in political and social 
movements. His words of warning and prophecy are still ring- 
ing in our ears; but the warning has long ceased to be neces 
sary, and the prophecy is far on its way towards historical ful- 
filment. Our hand is yet warm with the grasp he gave it, and 
yet it has for some time clasped eagerly the hands of men who 
were his foes. Our civil war has done the work of half a cen- 
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tury at least in the way of revolutionizing popular thought and 
sentiment. Many a one with whom he did battle with all his 
might would be fighting shoulder to shoulder with him were 
he alive to-day ; and causes in whose behalf he did such manly 
and, it often seemed, such hopeless service, are now riding tri- 
umphantly into power, a long train of his bitterest enemics 
cheering them on. 

Mr. Weiss has skilfully availed himself of both the advan- 
tages we have alluded to. He presents with careful minute- 
ness every detail of Mr. Parker’s personal life and character, 
and at the same time he throws them back into a perspective 
which softens their outline and sets them in the light of actual 
events. His cordial sympathy with his subject does not seem 
in the least obtrusive. Many will read the book with intense 
interest, who would not have looked at it three years ago; and 
many who, reading it three years ago, would have complained 
of the biographer’s eager partisanship, will now wonder at the 
moderation with which he has executed his task. In a few in 
stances he has indiscreetly printed personalities which could 
not have been avoided in a correspondence like Mr. Parker’s, 
but which Mr. Parker never would have indulged in except 
in confidence with his intimate friends, and on special occa- 
sions which made them pertinent or necessary to his purpose 
They were not meant for the public ear, and not for another 
time. The editor, we think, has done wisely in point of literary 
taste, kindly as regards the persons spoken of, and honorably 
towards Theodore Parker, in cancelling one or two passages, 
occupying in ali some twenty lines, in the American edition. 
A delicate fastidiousness would perhaps have cancelled more, 
where the remarks are unimportant as throwing light on Mr. 
Parker’s opinions or character, or where the compulsory sub- 
stitute of a capital letter and a blank for a proper name de- 
prives the criticism of all value by depriving it of all point. 
We read letters, especially such letters as Theodore Parker’s, 
in order to get at the genuine opinions of the man who writes 
them ; and passages in letters may about as well be withheld, 
as published with a reserve that leaves us in the dark in regard 
to those opinions. 

But this is a trifling criticism, by the way. With all defects 
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of omission and commission, we have material enough for a 
full-length picture of Mr. Parker, drawn with the fidelity of a 
Millais. We have the man as he was, unveiled and unadorned. 
And a most remarkable man it is. A man remarkable, not as 
an exception to humanity, but as an expression of humanity ; 
not for qualities which distinguished him from his fellows, but 
for qualities which identified him with his fellows; not as hav- 
ing gifts which others had not, but for having, in wonderful 
measure, gifts which all have. He was a man of his age; 
a man who summed up the tendencies and the genius of 
his generation, an American in every bone and muscle and 
nerve and drop of blood in his body. He was rooted deep 
in American soil, and drew sustenance from every element. 
His absorbing power was marvellous. How he drank up 
each drop of vital blood in his family connections! No 
quality in his fine ancestry remained unappropriated. His 
tap-root reached down a hundred years and more, and drew 
in fearlessness and great endurance and the love of placidam 
quietem sub ense from grandfather and great-grandfather. 
Semper aude was the motto of five generations of his progeni- 
tors, and the daring of all the five generations passed into 
him. From his father he imbibed the liking for metaphysics, 
psychology, mental and moral philosophy, geometry, and the 
mathematics, his passion for reading, his joviality and fun, 
his hatred of Paley and Jonathan Edwards, his indepen- 
dence of religious thought, his magnanimity, his care for the 
widow and the orphan, his Unitarianism, his suspicion of mir- 
acle, and even his administrative ability. He drew from his 
mother tenderness of conscience, moral earnestness, religious 
sentiment, charity, industry, and thrift. One of his rootlets 
searched out a kinsman who was famous for his knowledge of 
the Oriental tongues. The only one of the family whose dis- 
position he altogether failed to assimilate seems to have been the 
solitary member who “ joined the church.” All the rest of the 
Parkers reappeared in him. Planted on Lexington Common, 
he absorved the heroism of its bloody ground, and with it the 
whole genius of the Revolution as conceived by its most ardent 
and sanguine spirits. As he grew older, his roots extended 
farther, and laid wider fields under contribution. Trans- 
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planted to Boston, the West poured its hopeful energy into his 
views, and the secret forces that were at work in the heart of 
the continent, fashioning its peoples and its destinies, commu- 
nicated to him their subtile influence in advance of history, 
and found expression in his thought and feeling, shaping his 
aspiration and animating his will. His powerful organism 
converted everything swiftly into blood, — men, women, facts, 
fancies, old books and parchments, dead languages and litera- 
tures, German metaphysics and criticism and theology, the 
ashes and crumbling stone of the Old World, the roughness 
and crudeness of the New. His immense organic vitality was 
always the striking thing about him. The strength of his 
physical constitution was prodigious. The lad could not only 
do the work of a day-laborer on the farm, beginning early, 
continuing long, plying strong and rapid strokes, and do 
night-work beside with his brain, but, as he says, “ While 
working skilfully with my hands, I could yet think on what 
I would.” 

At the Divinity School he toils at his books fourteen hours a 
day, without exercise, and while boarding himself, which means 
eating sawdust. As we sat in “young Tom Crawford’s” 
parlor, at the entrance of the Notch in the White Mountains, 
one evening in August, a dozen years ago and more, Mr. 
Parker came in from a tramp; he had walked that day to the 
top of Mount Washington and back, and seemed no more fa- 
tigued than we should have been after a walk of two miles. He 
went to his room, rubbed his legs, changed his dress, came 
down-stairs, chatted pleasantly the rest of the evening ; and 
when we came down to an early breakfast the next morning, 
the landlord said he had been gone an hour or more on the 
road to Franconia. We have been told, and we believe it, that 
he walked on one occasion from New York to Boston, and com- 
posed a course of sermons on the road. The grasp of his hand 
was like the grip of a vice. Most intellectual men complain 
that railway travelling confuses, deadens, and exhausts the 
brain ; but with him, “ the railroad cars gave a pleasing and 
not harmful stimulus to thought, and helped him work out 
difficult problems of many kinds.”’” An invalid at Santa Cruz, 
doing the work of a scientific explorer, besides writing a book, 
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he yet speaks of himself as being in “ a molluscous condition,” 
never opening his mouth upon oyster or even shrimp without 
' fearing he was committing the crime against nature by devour- 
ing his own kind. In London, an invalid, “too feeble to do 
much,” he does such superfluous feats as visiting the Queen’s 
stables, the bookstores, Billingsgate, the Tower, the Museum, 
the Reform Club, and many historical sites in the great city. 
In Switzerland, an invalid, he fells a large fir-tree with an axe, 
in half an hour, and is not injured by the effort; in fact, gains 
flesh under that kind of exercise. In Rome, still an invalid, 
he walks four, five, six, or even seven hours a day, without 
fatigue. About two months later, he visits nearly a dozen sites 
and ruins in a single day, and the day after that, though 
troubled with a cold, goes mousing about in churches and the 
Quirinal gardens. Three months before his death, he hopes to 
stand next winter well in Boston. “In all my illness, and it 
is now in its third year,’’ he writes in London, “I have not 
had a single sad hour.” A sure indication of great organic 
vitality. 

This tide of natural force mantled up in his understanding. 
There was no end to his intellectual energy. We have no 
space to catalogue even his boyish achievements. Nine lan- 
guages were studied in the Divinity School, among them 
Icelandic, Chaldaic, Arabic, Persian, Coptic, and Ethiopic. 
His knowledge of Hebrew and Syriac was so minute, that the 
Professor consulted him. Think of three hundred and twenty 
volumes, all solid and in various tongues, read in fourteen 
months! The young man, visiting Paris for the first time, 
attends lectures on Arabic, Corneille, Cicero, the philosophy of 
Gassendi and Descartes, the law of nature and nations, ancient 
history, Alexandrine mysticism, the unity of the human race, 
Italian literature, and vultures, and makes an analysis of every 
lecture. On moving to Boston as minister, not satisfied with 
the usual professional maxim, that one at a time is enough, he 
lays out sermon topics for four years in advance. In six win- 
ter months, not exceptional months either, he lectures eighty- 
four times, preaches at home a new sermon every Sunday, has 
six meetings a month at his own house, writes more than a 
thousand letters, “besides a variety of other work belonging 
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to a minister and a sclwlar.” He goes to Rome a sick and 
doomed man, and in a few days has begun his work: — (1.) To 
study the geology of Rome ; (2.) its flora and fauna; (3.) its 
archwology ; (4.) its architecture. In Switzerland among the 
savans he indulges in pleasant mental excursions into the do- 
main of meteorology and chemistry, the geologic formation of 
the Jura, habits of marine animals, and so forth; digressing 
agreeably now and then to pick up all that could be known from 
books, maps, statistics, newspapers, and soldiers’ letters, about 
the Italian war then raging in Lombardy. In Rome his eyes 
are everywhere. He sees every new kind of nut or fruit in 
the stalls, and stops to learn what he can about it. Facts 
crowd to the magnet of his mind. “ Feeble to-day, languid, 
can do nothing.” No matter; the caravans come in just the 
same, and the porters push open his doors to bring in the 
goods, while the automatic powers catalogue them and store 
them away. 

Were this all, it would be prodigious, but it is not half. The 
tendrils of his heart were as forthreaching and tenacious as 
the fibres of his brain. There was no satisfying his longing for 
love. At funerals he wept as heartily as the mourners. His 
carpet-bag, crammed with books, always had also a store of 
comfits for the uneasy children, and his closet had the nicest 
toys for the little people who climbed up to the top of his 
house to see “ Mr. Parkie.” He liked the little people whom 
he could fondle and kiss and hug. The boy school-teacher 
“was never without a poor girl or two who could not pay for 
her education ”’; and we may add, the man minister was never 
without a young man or two who had no means of going 
through college. He keeps a friend’s “ kind, sweet letter” two 
days before venturing to read it through. He “could not 
trust the emotional part in such affairs.” ‘“ Do not speak of 
what you feel for me,’ he* said to one whom he had known 
only by interchange of letters; “it makes me too unhappy to 
leave you.”” No man in America was the recipient of so many 
human sorrows and joys; no man rejoiced so much in the 
wealth of his sympathies, or suffered so much from stings 
inflicted on his heart. On the eve of his departure for the 
West Indies he dropped his little pencil-notes like tears among 
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his acquaintances ; and more than one of them fell tenderly on 
men who had been counted among his foes. 

No one doubts now the vitality of Mr. Parker’s conscience, 
the depth of his moral conviction, or the tenacity of his grasp 
on the elemental instincts of justice and the primitive rock of 
truth. Here he seemed absolutely inseparable from the Eter- 
nal, a piece of primeval humanity. Every instance of heroism 
appeared familiar tohim. The State Trials of England and the 
Bollandist Collection of Lives of the Saints were alike tributary 
to his moral sense. The power which held his childish arm when 
he would strike a spotted turtle by a pool, held his arm till 
the end, with an impalpable, but irresistible grasp. His passion 
for duty was as exhaustive as his hunger for knowledge or his 
thirst for love. Instead of saying, as most men do in their 
impatience of the demands of charity, “ Have I not a right to 
do what I will with my own?” he was always ready to say, 
“Nothing is my own: all that I have and can do and am — my 
pleasure, my power, and my will itself — belong te truth and 
justice and humanity; the moral law owns me and my posses- 
sions”’; and he held his life in his hand, ready to lay it at any 
moment on the altar of obedience. He could sacrifice any- 
thing to a conviction, and he could welcome the conviction 
that demanded the sacrifice. We recall no chapters in biogra- 
phy more impressive and touching than those which, in this 
memoir, tell of his devotion to the Antislavery cause. A 
scholar of the style that learned Europe would have rejoiced 
in, a scholar of the grand order, a man passionately fond of 
books and the study of books, zealously devoted to the accu- 
mulation of knowledge by patient research, fond of abstract 
philosophical speculation and of the quiet which is most con- 
genial with it, entertaining vast intellectual schemes whose 
scope embraced nothing less than a history of the religious 
development of the foremost races of the earth, feeling that he, 
as a thinker, was called to lay broad and solid the historical 
foundation of the structure of pure Theism, as the religion of 
the most advanced nations of the globe for the next thousand 
years ; he laid these immense and absorbing projects all by, or 
thrust them away into the fast diminishing moments of leisure, 
and postponed indefinitely the dearest hope and purpose of his 
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life, as well as his dearest personal tastes, in order that he might 
do the duty of the hour, as he understood it, to his country. 
The very opposite of Goethe, who thought it more patriotic to 
give his country an undying literature than to give it a tran- 
sient political liberty, Parker thought it more patriotic, nay, 
more human, to free a slave than to write a theology. It was 
no desire for money or fame or popularity that sent him off, 
winter after winter, on those frightful lecturing tours through 
the Northern States; it was a profound sense of the impor- 
tance of educating the people in the principles of liberty, with 
a view to the impending struggle which he clearly foresaw, and 
on which, as he believed, the future civilization of the country 
depended. For this he came down to the level of the stump- 
speaker ; for this he became an occupant of platforms in small 
country towns; for this he became politician and member of 
vigilance committees ; for this he shortened his life probably 
. by a score or more of years. “ We must respect the law of 
God,” he cries. ‘ What is a fine of a thousand dollars, and 
jailing for six months, to the liberty of a man? My money 
perish with me, if it stand between me and the eternal law of 
God.” “The Fugitive Slave Law has cost me some months 
of time already. I have refused about sixty invitations to 
lecture, and delayed the printing of my book — for that!” 
In those few terrible years from 1850 to 1858, he sacredly 
devoted his whole being to the cause of his country and uni- 
versal liberty. 

All this, it may be urged, was done under the ardent impulse 
of a passionate temper fiercely stimulated by the general and 
prodigious- excitement of the day. Too many elements came 
in to allow us to recognize the action of pure conscience bent 
on doing its simple duty, with no desire but for the praise of 
God. What, then, shall we say of the conscientiousness that he 
put into his literary work, and into departments of it where 
few would discover it, where very few indeed would appreciate 
it, and where none, perhaps, would chide the omission of it ? 
Turn to page 402 of the first volume, and see with what painful 
fidelity he translated and edited De Wette’s “ Introduction to the 
Old Testament.” “ It cost me $2,000 to stereotype it ; T have 
received about $775 back again. So, adding my interest to my 
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principal, — and that to my outlay for books on that specialty, 
—it makes a pretty little sum, not to speak of my toil. But 
if I were to live my life over again, I would do the same.” To 
the same friend he writes, “ I took Eichhorn’s ‘ Introduction to 
the New Testament,’ and prayed (kneeling) that I might not 
be led astray by one whom some called an infidel, while I 
sought after truth.”” To another he writes, “I aim to find out 
all the new truth I can, not known to anybody. Then, to take 
all I can get from each sect, party, or class of men, and put all 
together, the new and the old, and set it before men.” In re- 
viewing a book he avoided prejudice, not in Sidney Smith’s 
fashion, by declining to read the book, but by carefully reading 
all the literature out of which the book grew. See, for 
instance, his articles on Mr. Prescott’s Histories, in the ‘* Mas- 
sachusetts Quarterly,” March and September, 1849. When 
it became apparent, long before it became apparent to most, 
that the career of Daniel Webster was ended, and that he must 
die, Mr. Parker, anticipating the necessity of drawing a public 
lesson from his life, made a thorough review of his whole po- 
litical course, from end to end, carefully read every one of his 
speeches, searchingly scrutinized and analyzed every one of his 
important votes, dropped his plummet as deep as he could into 
the motives and purposes of the man, gathered up the threads 
of passion and principle in him, and to the best of his ability 
cleared from the lenses of his own mind the dust of precon- 
eeived opinion and the film spread over them by his tears. On 
the decease of Mr. Webster, he took this burden of memories 
with him into the country, set them out in the sunshine, 
aired them in the breath of the hills, let the truth and sweet- 
ness of nature pass into his own spirit; then, returning to 
town, shut himself up in his. room and wrote his memorial 
sermon. Many said it was hasty and reckless, and expressed 
the heated feeling of the hour. He had done his utmost to 
make it the judgment of posterity and of the truth. 
Wonderful as Mr. Parker’s ginderstanding and heart were, 
we incline to think that his moral sense was more wonderful 
still. ‘I have invested for various persons some hundred or 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars in my life. I never invested 
one dollar without consulting at least two judicious men, so as 
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to know what the facts were.” There was in him an excess 
of the moral sentiment above the spiritual, that gave an ethical 
character to all his instruction on the highest themes, and 
indeed to his whole being. His religious feeling was natural 
affectionateness and dutifulness carried up to the Supreme ; it 
was his lovingness and obedience overflowing the sphere of 
ordinary duty, and pouring out in gratitude, joy, hope, and 
aspiration through the fields of the Infinite. Hence it had the 
tenderness of the child and the truth of the prophet; but it 
lacked adoration, awe, mystery, — it had no twilight, no stormy 
midnight skies. It was poetic and heroic, but not mystical 
or saintly. The instrument with which he swept the heavens 
was always firmly planted on the ground, nor did he leave 
it for a moment to explore the heavenly place on wings of 
the spirit. 

“I saw the need of Piety,” he said, “religious feeling toward the 
Divine, — that instinctive, purely internal love of God, which I think 
is not dependent on conscience. I was led to this partly by my own 
disposition, which, I confess, naturally inclined me to spontaneous pious 
feeling — my only youthful luxury —more than to voluntary moral 
action; partly by my early culture, which had given me much experi- 
ence of religious emotions; and partly, also, by my wide and familiar 
acquaintance with the mystical writers, — the voluptuaries of the soul, — 
who dwelt in the world of pious feeling, heedless of life’s practical 
duties, and caring little for science, literature, justice, or the dear chari- 
_ ties of common life From these I not only learned much of 
the abnormal action of the human spirit, and saw how often mere fancy 
passes for fact, and a dreamer’s subjective whim bestrides some great 
harbor of the world for a thousand years, obstructing the tall ships, till 
an earthquake throws it down, but I also gleaned up many a precious 
flower Which bloomed unseen in those waste-places of literature.” 


The author of “ The Religious Demands of the Age,” in the 
Preface to the English edition of Mr. Parker’s collected works, 
admits, though one of his warmest and most earnest disciples, 
that on the side of some of thadeeper mysteries of experimen- 
tal religion he said and wrote but little, and she refers to Mr. 
Newman’s book, “The Soul,” as supplying this deficiency in 
Parker’s work. He held the grandest truths of religion in the 
interest of daily morality, and subsidized them in the cause of 
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ordinary justice and decency. ‘ If to-morrow I perish utterly,” 
he said, “‘then my fathers will be to me only as the ground 
out of which my bread-corn is grown. I shall care nothing 
for the generations of mankind. I shall know no higher law 
than passion. Morality will vanish.” He often speaks to that 
effect, betraying the ethical character of his mind, and its te- 
nacity in the soil of fact. In short, he was an intense realist, 
strong of bone and blood: his feet were planted fast on Plym- 
outh Rock; his hands never loosed their grasp of facts ; his 
understanding, his affections, his conscience, his faith, all blos- 
somed from the soil like natural flowers, and had in them the 
juice of nature. His God was personal, definite, and humap, 
—his father and mother raised to the power of infinity, — and 
he loved him in the concrete, in his earthly and human gifts, 
as a child loves its mother. His religion was simple natural- 
ism; it was the organic vitality of his being passing as far as 
it could into the Infinite; it was an exhalation to the-skies 
from the ground where he daily worked. His very prayers 
bloomed with wild fancies from the woods and fields, and were 
more fragrant with the smell of the new-mown hay and with the 
breath of the morning than with the odors of a purely spiritual 
sanctity. ‘I wish to stand on the earth, though I would look 
beyond the stars. I would live with men, but think with phi- 
losophers.” “It yet remains for us to apply good sense to 
religion.” He advises a young friend who was unhappy to 
become skilful in all housework, and noted for making good 
bread. “I should rather be eminent for bread and butter than 
famous for straddling about on platforms, and making a noise 
in public meetings, and getting into the papers, as many women 
do.” He found the Christian Church no more divine than the 
British state, a Dutchman’s shop, or an Austrian army. Facts 
only were divine; the concrete was the consecrated. It was 
this realism that gave him his powerful hold on men and 
women. This gave him his tremendous force in practical af- 
fairs. This breathed vitality into his discourses on the most 
abstruse questions, and gave a wholesome vigor to his discus- 
sions of metaphysical theology. His sermons on Theism and 
Atheism, Providence, and even on Communion with God, are 
full of the red blood of ordinary human nature. 
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“The fine arts,” he says, “ do not interest me so much as the coarse 
arts, which feed, clothe, house, and comfort a people. I should rather 
be such a great man as Franklin than a Michael Angelo ; nay, if I had 
a son, I would rather see him a great mechanic who organized use, like 
the late George Stephenson, in England, than a great painter like 
Rubens, who only copied beauty. In short, I take more interest in a 
cattle-show than in a picture-show. Men talk to me about the ‘ Ab- 
sence of Art’ in America (you remember the stuff which has been 
twaddled forth on that theme, and what transcendental nonsense got 
delivered); I tell them we have cattle-shows, and mechanics’ fairs, and 
ploughs and harrows and saw-mills, sowing-machines and reaping-ma- 
chines, thrashing-machines, planing-machines, &c.” 


“He regarded everything with the moral rather than with 
the wxsthetic vision, and sought the palpable rather than the 
hidden truth. All this was very good for popular, practical, 
immediate human effect, but it was dearly purchased by the 
loss of the delicate spiritual apprehension and the nice feeling 
for works of pure imagination. It is to this defect, we think, 
more than to his controversial habits, that we must ascribe his 
singular blindness to the poetical beauty of the Old Testament 
myths, and the poor literalness with which he interpreted the 
grand symbolical creeds of Christendom. He dislikes Schiller 
heartily ; finds fault with Emerson, that “he never appeals 
directly to the conscience, still less to the religious faculty in 
man”; “cannot believe in Swedenborg’s interpretations of 
Scripture, if he were to move mountains ” ; to the last charged 
the Hebrews with believing in a God who “ ate veal ” with 
Abraham in a tavern, and who tried to kill Moses in a mountain 
pass. All literature would lose its bloom and its aroma, if sub- 
jected to such criticism as he passed on the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Serviceable no doubt it was in breaking down and destroying 
dogmatic beliefs, which had lost their fine poetical character, 
and become very dismal and cruel and oppressive as unintelligi- 
ble prose; but it failed wholly to appreciate the poetic truth 
which once was in them, out of which they were born, and by 
force of which they lived so long as they lived to any purpose. 
Fine scholars would say that Mr. Parker’s rationalism did im 
mense injustice to the real character of the Oriental literature ; 
no theologian will accept Mr. Parker’s reading of his creed; and 
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many a “liberal,” who dissents from the popular theology, in 
its dogmatic statements, as heartily as he did, cannot read his 
descriptions of it without a feeling bordering on resentment, 
that symbols, magnificent even in their extravagance, should 
be so abused. Spiritual things are not to be ethically dis- 
cerned. The forms of ancient religions may be spiritual things 
to us no longer; that may be our fault, not theirs, and we can- 
not fairly deal with them as if it were theirs, not ours. To us 
who are reflective, critical, prosaic, moral, they may seem non- 
sensical or absurd. So, however, they did not seem to the 
people whose genius originated them; and the grand myths 
and legends of religion are true as their originators held them, 
not as we interpret them. To insist on trying them by our 
rigorous understanding, and then to discard them because they 
will not answer the questions of our common sense, is to miss 
the splendor of the antique genius, and it is to stigmatize the 
human mind for entertaining gross absurdities it never dreamed 
of. Realism is great in a realistic age ; but one does not like 
to see the marks of Cromwellian halberds in a cathedral. Of 
course, Mr. Parker meant none of the injustice that he per- 
petrated ; he had no thought of misconstruing Bible or creed ; 
he would have cut off his right hand sooner than pen a line 
which he knew would misrepresent the actual and full sense 
of the Jewish writings, or the genuine intention of the Chris- 
tian formularies. He did not write merely or mainly as a 
controversialist, or as a polemic; he sought the truth; he 
wrote and spoke under a deep persuasion of his responsibility 
to the Spirit of Truth; but he sought the truth with the 
powers of the practical understanding and the earnestness of 
the moral sense; and he wrote and spoke it with the direct- 
ness of the Reformer, —as a realist, aiming to accomplish an 
immediate purpose, not as an idealist, who seeks for, is satisfied 
with, the manifestation of truth in Beauty. Mr. Parker was 
not an ethereal or celestial, but a human and terrestrial man ; 
strong, healthful, racy, sweet, purifying the very atmosphere 
about him with his mental and moral cleanness, and shedding 
virtue from the very hem of his garment, but still a creaturé of 
nature, a child of telluric influences, and of course subject to 
the limitations of the telluric currents. There were moments 
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when, in the fierce whirl of his active life, he caught glimpses 
of high interior truths; but he could not pause long enough 
to make them clear, fixed views, and the sweep of his practical 
tendency, the necessity of teaching multitudes of people the 
most indispensable truths of life, the demand that was made 
on him incessantly for plain, popular, and rhetorical statements 
which the uneducated could comprehend, carried him irresist- 
ibly away into the turbulent region of affairs. 

In saying that Mr. Parker was not an idealist, a spiritualist, 
or a poet, but a sturdy and stubborn realist, we do not mean 
to detract in the least from his merit or his fame. His realism 
was of no common stamp. It was, as we have said, a realism 
of mind, heart, and conscience. It was not merely earthly, but 
human, we had almost said superhuman ; for some of its mani- 
festations were so remarkable, that we regard them with a kind 
of awe, as indicating a prodigious elemental force. It seemed to 
‘give him an insight into the processes of history, and a feeling 
for the subtile, underground laws that control events, which may 
fairly be called prophetic, and which would in a less scientific age 
have given him the reputation of a seer. In 1856 he predicted 
explicitly that, in the event of Mr. Buchanan’s election to the 
Presidency, the Union would be dissolved by civil war before 
the close of his term of office. He wrote this in June to Hor- 
ace Mann; in August, to Edward Desor; in October, to John 
P. Hale; in November, to Miss Hunt in Europe. It is not 
conjecture, it is prevision ; it is not guess, it is assertion. He 
acts on his prophecy with a sure instinct that things will come 
out according to his foretelling. “I have been preparing for 
civil war these six months past,” he writes to Mr. Hale. “I 
buy no books except for pressing need. Last year I bought 
fifteen hundred dollars’ worth. This year I shall not order two 
hundred dollars’ worth. I may want the money for cannon.” 
In November he has not orders out for fifty dollars’ worth. 
On the evening of the election day he enters on his journal: 
“ Of course we shall fight. I think affairs may come to such a 
pass that my own property may be confiscated, — for who knows 
that we shall beat at the beginning, —and I hung as a traitor! 
So I invest property accordingly. Wife’s will be safe.” This 
prescience he owed to the depth and quickness of his sympa- 
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thy with the popular feeling. Living close to the ground, he 
heard the electric currents course through the grass; human in 
every atom and pulse of his being, he felt flowing through him 
the unconscious transmissions of energy, caught by instinct the 
secret drift of affairs, knew what the people purposed better 
than they knew it themselves, could read their thought in 
their stammering, could tell their direction from the working 
of their anatomy though they seemed to be moving towards 
another quarter, could trace the law that swayed their clumsy 
limbs and gathered their incoherent masses, and in their politi- 
cal action could note the footfalls of their fate. His illumina- 
tion proteeded from his conscience, which, like that of the 
Hebrew prophets, never lost hold of the thread of the moral 
law that linked cause to effect, and from his heart, which could 
measure accurately the rising of the flood of popular indigna- 
tion, and indicate the moment when the tide of wrath and 
shame and sorrow would fill the people’s breast, and endur- 
ance would be possible no longer. The causes that hastened 
the crisis lay in the undeveloped tendencies of the masses, and 
no man knew those tendencies so well as he. 

To this realism, on which we have dwelt so long and so em- 
phatically, Mr. Parker owed his common sense. He was no 
visionary, no speculator or theorist in any department of 
thought. He could not be. The balance of his faculties for- 
bade. No quality in him could dominate the rest, except it 
were the will, which could dominate them all. He was delib- 
erate in weighing arguments, careful in estimating opinions, 
slow in coming to conclusions. He could not accept a position 
till all his powers had surveyed it in turn. He was an average 
Unitarian in the Divinity School; remembered that “ nations 
are by the Divine permission visited with earthquakes and pes- 
tilences, — why may not the sword be employed for similar 
purposes?” as in the case of the Canaanites. His two sermons 
on the historical, scientific, and moral contradictions of the 
Bible he kept in his drawer a whole year before he judged it 
wise to preach them, and then he took counsel of his friends. 
In 1840, he had no doubt that Jesus Christ wrought mira- 
cles. In 1843, he had no philosophical objections to a miracle, 
in his definition of it, but only demanded more evidence than 
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for a common event. In 1845, he thinks miracles are entirely 
possible ; thinks God can reveal himself in a thousand ways in 
which he never did reveal himself, and remands the whole 
question to the historical. vidence. He went to the anti-Sab- 
bath convention in 1848, feeling that he was “not a bit of a 
reactionist,” that he was too radical for the conservatives, and 
too conservative for the radicals. We all know how he spoke 
about the Old Testament, but he always read a lesson from it 
on Sunday. “I love,” he said, “ to read the deep things of the 
Old Testament and New Testament. They are dear to me, 
because dear to my fathers, and precious to whole nations of 
men.” He had an unbounded respect for the Associationists, 
but could not forbear his sly humor at their plans. He was an 
earnest and powerful and persistent preacher of Temperance ; 
but the “ Maine Law” seemed to him an invasion of private 
right. “ Wine is a good thing; so is beer, rum, brandy, when 
rightly used. I believe it will be found on examination that, 
other things being equal, men in social life who use stimulants 
moderately live longer and have a sounder old age than tee- 
totalers.” 

He bore mighty testimonies against war; never preached, 
he says, against the non-resistants; and yet “the wrathful 
emotions also are an integral part of humanity, and with 
both nations and individuals have an indispensable function 
to perform, which, in the present state of civilization, must 
sometimes be with violence, even with shedding aggressive 
blood.” “ All the great charters of humanity have been writ 
in blood, and must continue to be so for some centuries.”’ He 
“knows nothing to justify the hypothesis of Spiritualism,” is 
not successful in his investigations, drives off the “ spirits” by 
looking at the table, gets any answer he wants, but he com- 
plains that scientific men give “ Spiritualism” the go-by. His 
Sermons of the Perishing Classes, of Pauperism, and kindred 
topics, are among the most powerful that were ever delivered, 
and his interest in the poor was intense; but his charity never 
ran away with his judgment. “Our Society for the Preven- 
tion of Pauperism we are making a society for the promotion, 
diffusion, and organization of pauperism.” The school at 
Westborough, he said, was a school for crime, and must 
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graduate villains; he was not quite sorry when it was burned 
down. 

Slavery had no more vehement or persistent enemy than Mr. 
Parker. To the crusade against it he devoted the best years 
of his life. His abhorrence of it stirred his fiercest indigna- 
tion and pointed his sharpest invective. His hatred of it made 
him more hated than even his heresy. The blows of his ham- 
mer on that old evil rung all over the land, and the gallows 
on which he hung its abetters and apologists might be seen 
from the White Hills to the Rocky Mountains. While Wendell 
Phillips drove the fine blade of the American principle to 
its heart, while Garrison confronted it with the majesty of the 
moral sentiment, Parker hurled at it everything that came 
in his way, — libraries of statistics, heaps of facts and figures, 
treatises on political economy, volumes of history and social 
philosophy, tons of sciences, — ethnology, anthropology, phi- 
lology, physiology, comparative geography,— ethics, Old Tes- 
tament and New Testament. He stabbed it, kicked it, spit on 
it, stamped on it, overwhelmed it with indignation and ob- 
loquy. But the lava stream of his moral conviction never 
scorched the plain of his common sense or withered the 
force of a single fact. He saw ugly things as they were, 
and could make allowances. He clung to Union and Con- 
stitution, and voted with the best party there was. He 
admitted that freedom was not always a pleasant thing to 
the blacks; and when they went back to bondage, he simply 
said, “* We must bear as much from this untoward generation 
as Moses from his nation of slaves, who wanted to go back 
to Egypt.” He felt great sympathy, he said, with slavehold- 
ers. He had no romance about the negro. “ He is the least 
acquisitive of all men: he is an equatorial grasshopper.” In 
voluptuousness “only the negro beats the Shemites.” “The 
negro is slow, a loose-jointed sort of animal, a great child.” 
Never was man so powerful and passionate, yet so temperate. 
Never did man have such hold of principles, and at the same 
time such perception of the limitations of their working. 
Never did man so bravely launch out on the deep sea of moral 
truth, or commit himself so entirely to the current of moral 
sentiment, all the while keeping the lead in his hand and noting 
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every change of the weather in his log-book. His star must 
always be hitched to a wagon. He always looked well to the 
string of his kite, and seemed to fear lest his airy principle 
would soar away out of sight and be lost, if it were not surely 
fastened to a well-planted fact. He relied greatly on his- 
tory. His great arguments were historical arguments. His 
speeches and sermons often bristled with quotations from the 
census. 

We do not under-estimate Mr. Parker’s intellectual force 
when we say that it was inadequate to the task of holding in 
subjection these immense organic powers of his, of making each 
do its work, of extracting and combining their results, of re- 
ducing to philosophical theory and statement the vast material 
for thought they brought in. His will was proportionate to his 
other faculties ; it could gather them up and use them at its 
pleasure, could make them serve his moral purpose with per- 
fect obedience. But his intellect failed in the effort to make 
them tributary to pure thought. Hence he was far less a phi- 
losopher than he was a man of affairs, and far less a theologian 
than he was a practical reformer of society. The huge masses 
of his knowledge and experience were never organized in a 
system, or made to revolve in beautiful order about some cen- 
tral thought. The treasures amassed by his acquisitive power, 
and stored in the several departments of his mind, lay in sep- 
arate heaps. He was a sturdy Puritan of New England, laden 
with the erudition of a German professor; but the Puritan 
could not absorb the professor, nor could the professor absorb 
the Puritan; nor could the Puritan and the professor combine 
in a single human consciousness. The Yankee and the tran- 
scendentalist could not quite coalesce. The realist by nature 
and the idealist by culture could not cordially embrace. The 
elements of opposite systems seemed to be side by side in his 
mind, and now one and now another of them had a preponder- 
ance. [ere you would say decidedly he was a Pantheist, im- 
mersing the whole universe in God; there you would say with 
equal confidence that he was a Theist, separating the Maker 
in essence from his world. There are passages in which he 
speaks of the controlling influence of law, linking all events in 
a chain of destiny so closely woven that no room is left for an 
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independent thought or a volition along the whole line of hu- 
man development; and there are passages that speak of Prov- 
idence, and the Divine care of the smallest things, with the 
tender unction of an old-fashioned Christian. His reason, 
sweeping off into broad generalizations, taking in with com- 
prehensive glance the facts of organization, the forces of cir- 
cumstance, the determining influences of age, climate, ancestry, 
parentage, material condition, social environment, notes the 
vital connections that hold past and present together, and the 
law of transmitted life that makes the experience of the past 
to be the destiny of the present, and, seeing everywhere the 
terribly exhaustive action of cause and effect, loses everything, 
even the human will itself, in the majestic movement of the 
One Supreme. He is inextricably involved in the meshes 
of the beautiful necessity, “The All is God,” Presently his 
own titanic will asserts itself, and he believes in freedom, 
responsibility, individual care and power, and is ready to echo 
Luther’s bold saying, that ‘*God needs good men almost as 
much as good men need God.” Allowing his intuitive sense 
of the absoluteness of the Divine Justice to exert its full effect 
on his judgment of the moral world, he seems at moments to 
admit no injustice as possible in any part of the universe ; he 
pleads that, if we knew all, we should see that all was good, was 
best, here and now; that every living thing has its place and its 
deserts from moment to moment; that God balances his books 
every instant so fairly, that, if the affairs of the world were 
wound up at a second’s notice, no mite of injustice would 
remain, no claim would be unsatisfied, no want would be un- 
fulfilled, no prayer would be unanswered. His doctrine of the 
Infinite and Absolute God would lead him to the magnificent 
optimism that sees a perfect world in every atom of matter. 
But he could not rest in such fine faith ; he could not hold his 
divine abstraction ; he saw the actual misery on the earth, he 
heard the groan and the sob; his heart was wrung by the 
agony the creatures suffered, and with intense earnestness he 
maintained that, unless there were another life after this, when 
the evil should be punished and the suffering innocent be re- 
warded, there was no justice. He demanded an individual and 
conscious immortality for the horse that dropped dead in the 
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street under the blows of his brutal driver, and for the hare that 
was torn in pieces by the dogs. He made Justice an attribute 
of the Eternal, and then made time a condition of its display. 
He made Equity a quality of the Infinite, and then made the 
actual working of it depend on a change from one sphere to 
another. Had he been only a great, wholesome, human realist, 
he would have said nothing about the ideal justice of God ; had 
he been only a fine intellectual transcendentalist, he would have 
said nothing about the disorders of Nature; but being both 
realist and transcendentalist, and being both strongly, he stated 
each side of the problem forcibly, and let the two grand contra- 
dictions stand side by side, with scarcely an attempt at recon- 
ciliation. 

His philosophical method suffered from the same cause 
that left so defective his philosophical results. His projected 
work, his life’s work as he designed it, on the Development of 
Religion, for which he collected such vast material, and laid 
out such a comprehensive scheme, was planned according to 
the modern historical method, which drops the study of meta- 
physics, and, instead of delving into the experiences of the 
individual consciousness, collects facts from the general devel- 
opment of mankind. Yet even his studies for this work, 
ample and admirable as they were, had a very seriously im- 
paired value, from the fact that they were really conducted on 
a preconceived theory with a deliberate theological intent ; and 
that this theory was not derived from a generalization of the 
facts in the history of the Development of Mankind, but from 
a reading of the supposed “ facts of human consciousness.” 
It has all the clearness, the positiveness, the dogmatic strength, 
of the old English method in theology, which argued from a 
few picked individuals, or took some single individual of 
marked characteristics as a representative, just as he was; of 
human nature, judged the experiences of the race by his ex- 
periences, their beliefs by his beliefs, their hopes by his hopes, 
their fundamental convictions by the results of his thinking 
and living. He could not get away from individuality ; he 
could not give historical criticism its full sway; he could not 
yield himself without reserve to the scientific spirit. Like the 
son in the parable, he said, “I go, sir,” and went not. 
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His theological scheme expressed simply the mental and 
moral facts of his nature. It was noble, for his nature was 
noble; it was rich and copious and varied, for his nature 
was rich and copious and varied; it was comprehensive and 
many-sided, for his nature was comprehensive and many- 
sided ; it was earnest and glowing with vitality; it was lofty ; 
it was tender and loving; for he was a terribly earnest 
man, he was full of vitality, his soul was lofty, his heart 
was tender and loving. Still it was at bottom the the- 
ology of an individual soul. And he suspected this him- 
self. 

Thus, in his “ Experience as a Minister,” he writes : — 

“From the primitive facts of consciousness given by the power of 
instinctive intuition, I endeavored to deduce the true notion of God, of 
Justice and Futurity. Here I could draw from Human Nature, and 
not be hindered by the limitations of Human History; but J know now, 
better than it was possible then, how difficult is this work, and how 
often the inquirer mistakes his own subjective imagination for a fact 
in the universe. It is for others to decide whether I have sometimes 
mistaken a little grain of brilliant dust in my telescope for a fixed star 
in heaven.” 


We think others will decide that he did here and there make - 
this mistake, —a mistake free in his case from the mean and 
deplorable consequences which too often result from such an 
error; a mistake that in his case did indeed change a deal of 
brilliant dust into stars of faith and hope and charity ; while 
a similar mistake in the case of a Calvin, for example, re- 
duced by fire stars of faith and hope and charity to vanish- 
ing sparks in the embers of a martyr’s stake. Mr. Parker’s 
theology had the peculiarities and the limitations of his rug- 
ged personality. ‘The experience out of which it grew was 
profound, but it was private. Here are his three grand postu- 
lates : — 

1. The instinctive intuition of the Divine. The conscious- 
ness that there is a God. 

2. The instinctive intuition of the Just and Right. The 
consciousness that there is a Moral Law which we ought to 
keep. 

3. The instinctive intuition of the Immortal. A conscious- 
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ness that the essential element of Man, his Individuality, never 
dies. 

The appeal to consciousness is of course an appeal to indi- 
vidual consciousness, for the collective consciousness of man- 
kind has no expression ; nor can an individual be said strictly 
to be conscious of a being outside of himself, or of a condition 
of existence with which as yet he has no acquaintance. We 
are conscious of thoughts, feelings, sentiments, from which we 
may or may not infer the existence of a Deity, of a Moral Law, 
of an Immortal Life. Of those things themselves we are not 
conscious; nor are all people conscious of the thoughts or 
the feelings which originate them. But Mr. Parker’s personal 
consciousness was so active and strong, his thoughts were so 
palpable, his feelings so tangible, his sentiments so solid, there 
was so little break between his conception and the outward 
object corresponding therewith, that for him to be conscious of 
a want was to be conscious of the source of its supply; to be 
conscious of an aspiration was to be conscious of a person to 
whom it was directed; and to be conscious of a huge hunger 
for existence was to be conscious of the existence that should 
satisfy the hunger. Other people we can conceive of as being 
conscious of a devil or of fate, conscious of annihilation, con- 
scious of the utter indifference of action. He had a soul to 
aspire ; he had a conscience to purpose righteously ; he had a 
hope to look endlessly forward for the perfection of his indi- 
viduality. And yet this method of arriving at universal truths 
is illusive. The truths so discovered belong to a single great 
soul, and to those who accept that soul as normal in its develop- 
ment. Mr. Parker appealed to history as testifying to a univer- 
sal consciousness consentaneous with hisown. But this appeal 
was an afterthought, and was never strengthened by adequate 
inductions. In his “ Experience as a Minister,’ where he 
passes his life and opinions under review, he says: — 


“ For these three great doctrines I have depended on no Church and 
no Scripture; yet have I found things to serve me in all Scriptures 
and in every Church. I have sought my authority in the nature of 
Man, — in facts of consciousness within me, and facts of observation in 
the human world without. To me the material world and the outward 
history of Man do not supply a sufficient revelation of God, nor warrant 
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me to speak of Infinite Perfection. It is only from the nature of Man, 
from facts of intuition, that I gather this greatest of all truths as I find 
it in my consciousness, reflected back from Deity itself.” 


Mr. Parker, then, made his consciousness the test of human 
nature. We submit that he had no right to do so, for the 
experiences of men are infinitely varied, and the facts of con- 
sciousness vary with the experiences. Let us not be understood 
as casting any suspicion on the validity of the three great truths 
enunciated by Mr. Parker, or on the evidence he adduces for 
them. We believe them to be essentially truths of human 
nature, revealed in the human consciousness, and deriving 
their certitude from that revelation ; but we believe that they 
are revealed, not to the universal consciousness of mankind, 
nor to the average consciousness of mankind in all generations, 
or in any single generation, but to the consciousness of the 
chosen souls of noble birth, unusual endowment, or rich ex- 
periences. They are truths to the great souls, not to the small 
ones; to the pure souls, not to the impure; to the earnest 
souls, not to the flippant or the mean; to the causing and 
creative souls, not to the inefficient and idle; to the souls 
that have great power of life, not to the souls which, hav- 
ing no root in principles, have none in immortality. As we 
grow in moral and spiritual stature, these great truths come 
to light in us; and the man who could appeal to his conscious- 
ness in demonstration of them, as Theodore Parker could and 
did, with such assurance and emphasis, has attained a moral 
and spiritual stature that is attainable by few in this life, and 
to the many is utterly inconceivable. Well may the multitude 
take the readings of his consciousness instead of their own. 
Wisely will they accept him as their prophet, and receive his 
declaration of what he knew as a prediction of what they shall 
know by and by. But they will do wisely also to remember, 
that the special form which these noble truths assumed to him 
was imparted by the shape of his very strong and peculiar 
personality. ** As for my theology,” he writes to his old teacher 
and friend, “ it has grown out of me as unavoidably as my arm 
has grown with my body.” Thus his Deity is an inference 
from himself, —a projection of his own image on the walls of 
the universe. It is a grand shadow. 
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“T have taught that God contains all possible and conceivable perfec- 
tion, —the perfection of being, which is Self-subsistence, conditioned 
only by itself; the perfection of power, All-mightiness ; of mind, All- 
knowingness ; of conscience, All-righteousness ; of affection, All-loving- 
ness; and the perfection of that innermost element, which, in finite man, 
is personality, All-holiness, faithfulness to himself.” 


This rather mechanical formula recurs again and again, with 
endless iteration and reiteration, in sermon and book ; it is the 
formula of a stout Anglo-Saxon mind, with healthy and balanced 
faculties working with perfect ease and satisfaction, and with 
no misgiving as to their scope or direction. So far the Theism 
is clear and definite. But, singularly enough, having: asserted 
his intense realism in this robust way, he pushes it to an 
extreme of conscientiousness, and topples his Theism over into 
Pantheism again. 

“T dare not attribute personality to God, lest I invest the Deity with 
the limitations of my own, ending in anthropomorphism ; nor imper- 
sonality, lest I thus affix the limitations of mere matter, and abut in 
Hylism or in Pantheism. Yet infinite self-consciousness must belong 
to God, only I can have no adequate conception of any consciousness 


but my own; so I know thus that I cannot know the mode of the 
consciousness of God. The consciousness that I ascribe to God must 
be as alien and as unlike as the bear of the strolling bear-tamers is to 
the constellation called the Bear in heaven.” 


This illustration, as Mr. Weiss reminds us, is from Spinoza 
the Pantheist. We will not criticise this passage with a view 
to showing its inconsistencies ; we will not ask why the same 
thing that is said of God’s self-consciousness might not be said 
of his all-knowingness, his all-righteousness, his all-loving- 
ness ; why, in fact, it might not be said of the whole conception 
of Deity, to the entire confusion of the theistic idea. We are 
quoting Mr. Parker’s opinions with a purpose to illustrate the 
character of his mind, not with a purpose to discuss the opinions 
themselves. They show a profoundly practical, but not a finely 
speculative intelligence. 

The personal character of his belief in immortality is even 
more striking. 

“T have no more doubt of my eternal life,” he says in a letter bear- 
ing date May 5, 1848, “ eternally conscious, eternally progressive, than 
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of my present and mortal condition. Since I believe the entire good- 
ness of God, I have no fear, no desire, to know more about the form of 
the hhext life, or rather of the next stage of this life. If I had only 
reason, Which cares little about persons, and deals more with ideas, I 
should not think nor care, I suppose, about meeting my friends in the 
next stage of life; but as I have affections, more powerful too than 
reason, I cannot doubt that I shall see and know my friends in heaven. 
Once I did not think so ; but at the grave’s mouth, as it closed on a sis- 
ter, I could not doubt. Where my logic had failed me, Nature came 
in and completed her work.” 


In another place he says : — 


“TI often find I can feel further than I can see, and accordingly I 
rest the great doctrines of Christianity, not on reasoning, but reason on 
intuition.” 


The sentiment may be excellent, but the philosophy is un- 
sound. We remember with what tremendous effect the sub- 
jective argument from experience has been used to maintain 
the authority and the credit of the whole scheme of the vicari- 
ous atonement, and we cannot see that Mr. Parker’s argument 
has any substantial advantage in point of strength over that of 


his adversaries. What the needs of the heart may be, it is 
perhaps impossible to say. It may be fed on spiced food so 
long that its appetite becomes perverted. It has been so often 
told and made to believe that it needed the unnatural, that it 
would die without the preternatural, and that the supernatural 
was its meat and drink, that it has perhaps forgotten what 
the natural is, and may possibly, when in a normal condition, be 
satisfied, if not with very much less than is commonly sup- 
posed, yet at least with what is very different from that which 
has been fancied to be indispensable to content its spiritual 
needs. 

That this intense individuality of Mr. Parker, this stubborn 
realism, this positive, absolute, and persistent self-assertion, 
added immensely to his influence, cannot be questioned. Man- 
kind love strong personalities. They love strength of natural 
qualities. Dogmatism is always fascinating to weak and timid 
minds, who are thankful to be spared the pain of thinking for 
themselves. The prominence which Mr. Parker gave to his 
three elemental truths, the frequency with which he advanced 
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them, the emphasis with which he enunciated them, had an 
effect very similar to that of the Five Points of Calvinism, 
which once no sermon was complete without. The sharpness 
of their outline stamped them more deeply on the memory. 
The massiveness and rhetorical exuberance of their statement 
increased wonderfully their weight. Their very inconsisten- 
cies lent them vigor. They were not so much a theology as a 
heap of theologies, one for every species of man, —one for the 
moral, one for the intellectual, another for the affectional, and 
yet another for the spiritual. There seemed to be something 
in them for every soul to feed on, and each soul as it took what 
belonged to it was content with its portion, and asked: not what 
others had. 

Mr. Parker’s popular method of exposition, his habit of ap- 
plying his abstract ideas to concrete topics, and to the practical 
interests of life, helped also to give his views currency. At 
the bottom of every social reform, as he interpreted it, lay his 
philosophy. He carried dietetics back to his original principle. 
He seldom made a speech, however short, at an antislavery 
convention, or a woman’s rights meeting, without a statement 
of his theology. Every matter that interested him with the 
public was an opening out of his religion and an opening into 
it, so that vast multitudes of people who were drawn to him at 
first by his humanities imbibed with them his divinity and be- 
came his converts. They saw that he was wholesome, and felt 
he must be true. Leaving orthodoxy because it was not phi- 
lanthropic, they hailed “ Parkerism”’ because it was. They 
were advocates of temperance ; so was he. They were friends 
of liberty; so was he. They were champions of the social and 
civil rights of woman ; so was he. They were agitators for the 
deliverance of the slave; so was he. They came to hear the 
powerful preacher of a very noble morality in private, domes- 
tic, social, and political life, behind every sermon. They saw 
the framework of his religious philosophy ; they did not com- 
prehend it ; they could not in all respects agree with it; they 
shook their heads at this or that heresy; but after all, they said, 
the tree must be judged by its fruits, and the tree that pro- 
duced such fruits as these could not be radically unsound. 
There must be love of God where there was so much love of 
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man ; and if there was the love of God, there must be some- 
thing of the knowledge of him too, perhaps all the knowledge 
of him that was needed. They saw that nine tenths of his 
preaching was positive ; that the denial was only the reverse of 
his affirmation,— the “ no” that was necessary to complete his 
“ yes,” — the broken shell which the bursting truth must leave 
behind, the Bethany on which he must turn his back when he 
set his face towards Jerusalem. They bore him witness that 
he denied vehemently because he more vehemently assever- 
ated, and that he put his denial out of the way the instant the 
force of the asseveration was felt. If he blotted out the 
morning star, he blotted it with the morning sunlight, which 
made stars unnecessary. His aim was to plant great truths. 
He could not, of course, even define the truths, without con- 
trasting them with what he regarded as errors. 

“I have broken up wild land,” he said, “and ploughed also anew 
the old, which was foul with weeds. No doubt I have sometimes 
crushed down a tender, useful herb; but whenever I saw such before 
the coulter, I lifted my plough out of the ground, and spared a whole 
square yard of baneful weeds for one sweet flower they girt about with 
their poison; nay, after the share had passed, I felt the furrow with 
my hands, to reserve some little herb of grace which might have been 
turned over in the general stirring of the ground.” 


The vitality of Mr. Parker’s nature, indeed, forbade his 
being a denier. His capacity of belief was enormous. He 
extended to all literature the inspiration that Christendom 
limits to the Bible. He attributed to mankind in all ages 
the power of discerning and receiving spiritual truth which 
Christendom claims for the few as a special grace. He be- 
lieved not in a single revelation, but in numberless revelations, 
in revelations numerous as are human souls. He believed in 
the inspiration, not of a few elect persons, but of all just men 
and true. He believed of human nature what Christendom 
believed only of the Christ. He believed that all rational 
beings had an inner witness of the Deity, whose name Chris- 
tendom with much grammar and dictionary spelled out from a 
Greek text. He believed that all men were immortal by na- 
ture, and not by peculiar gift; that the demonstration of their 
immortality was the stir of noble purposes and pure desires in 
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their hearts, not the stir of the dead body of Jesus in his 
stony grave; and that the promise of immortality was life and 
blessedness for all. He believed more in heaven than most 
Christians believe in heaven and hell both. He believed as 
much in God as others believed in God, Devil, and Nature 
combined. He believed so prodigiously in truth, that even 
error was, in his judgment, but an attempt to find it. He be- 
lieved so exorbitantly in good, that evil was but the absence of 
it, or, better still, the raw material from which it was made. 
His belief in an immanent God left the believer in miracle in 
the position of one who enjoyed but the minimum of faith, 
and was afraid lest Biblical criticism should annihilate that, 
and exegesis render the world godless; and his belief in the 
Eternal Law made the sitters at Moses’ feet look like a group 
of sceptics. Mankind love great believers, not great deniers. 
They loved him as they never loved, and never will love, a 
Voltaire, a Gibbon, or a Thomas Paine. He believed more 
than other men: believed where they doubted ; believed where 
they feared ; believed where they dared not speculate ; believed 
where they had not courage to conjecture. He answered with 
assurance questions which they did not even venture to ask ; 
and built homes for them from airy sentiments and dreams 
which they had sadly taken to be vapors exhaled from their 
tears. Multitudes by the strength of his belief expected to be 
dragged out of sorrow, desperation, shame, and sin. It at- 
tracted the afflicted to him in crowds; it made his study a 
confessional ; it drew hands towards him from the great dark- 
ness, and brought letters full of prayer and gratitude from 
lands beyond the sea. The sunshine of it made the wicked 
smile, and shed a morning radiance over the hearts of the 
dwellers in the outer darkness. He was all belief. Not satis- 
fied with cramming every atom of this world with the living 
verities of God, he claimed every hour of eternity and every 
inch of infinity for the Divine benignity, and was hardly satis- 
fied with that. Nothing would make him a disbeliever in the 
moral laws of the world. No calamity, no suffering, no sorrow, 
no sin; not the degradation he pitied; not the furious passion 
he deplored; not the vice he condemned; not war with its 
frenzies ; not slavery with its abominations ; not barbarism with 
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its ages of blood ; not our civilization, with its frightful pitfalls 
fur men and women; not materialism, not atheism, whatever 
their form of manifestation; not blasphemy or hypocrisy,— 
could daunt this man’s faith in God and the soul, or shake his 
Christian optimism for an instant. 

In estimating Mr. Parker’s work and influence, we must dis- 
tinguish between the eternal men who live aloof from actual 
affairs, devoting themselves to the elaboration of great princi- 
ples, which are to serve as foundations for future art, society, 
faith, and the temporal men who live for their generation, 
spending themselves, body and mind, heart and soul, substance 
and accidents, in the immediate service of their fellow-creatures. 
To this last class Mr. Parker belonged. We say this in no 
temper of disparagement. Both classes are needed, and it is 
impossible to say which is needed most. Both have their 
greatness, and between the two kinds of greatness who would 
trust himself to choose? Both have their satisfactions and 
their insufficiencies ; both have their ecstasy and their depres- 
sion; both have their sunshine and their midnight. The first 
have more serenity, the last more warmth; the first a wider 
horizon, the last a more passionate life; the first a stiller 
watch-tower, the last a richer existence. Men distantly ad- 
mire, respect, worship the first; they fervently love and grate- 
fully embrace the last. Mr. Parker sometimes spoke of him- 
self as being abused and hated. ‘ No man in America since 
Adams and Jefferson has been so abused in public and private.” 
Yes ; but no man in America has been so widely, so cordially, 
so devotedly loved ; and his lovers were ever on the increase. 
He lived in his generation, and his generation, on the whole, 
appreciated him and loved him. In his heart he knew and felt 
that it did. Its kindness was harder to bear than its scorn. 
There are those who regret that Mr. Parker allowed himself to 
be absorbed in special causes, to the postponement, and finally 
to the relinquishment, of the great purpose of his life as a 
scholar and a thinker; that he should have sacrificed the in- 
struction and the good of posterity to the demands of the 
hour. But we cannot think this a mistake, for we think it was 
inevitable ; we cannot regret it, for it was precisely what he was 
called by Providence to do. His powers all tended to the con- 
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crete and the practical, and they exhausted themselves in that. 
His work was done when he died. He had said all he had to 
say ; he had done all he had todo. He had no system which 
years would have helped him to unfold and establish. His 
great work on the Development of Religion would have been 
interesting, learned, and attractive; but we doubt if it would 
have possessed a permanent scientific value, for it would have 
been written, after all, in defence of a doubtful thesis. It would 
have been a longer Sermon of Theism. To the positive school 
in philosophy, his method would have seemed loose, uncertain, 
and unscientific, because based on the illusive facts of individ- 
ual experience, instead of the solid data of history. To the 
theological school, it would likewise have seemed loose, un- 
certain, and unscientific, because based on the illusive facts of 
consciousness, instead of the everlasting principles of spiritual 
truth divinely revealed. It would not have been inductive 
enough for Herbert Spencer, nor deductive enough for Mr. 
Mansell. It was not needed to meet the wants of this century ; 
for as far as he could do this, he had already done it by the 
sermons and speeches which were scattered all over the land, 
each with a pretty large piece of his book in it; and other 
men will be raised up to meet the want of the century to 
come. 

Theodore Parker was emphatically and pre-eminently a man 
for his time, a man for an emergency. His task was to con- 
struct a strong bridge, by which the multitude of men in this 
country could pass safely from the old intellectual and social 
epoch to the new. He built the bridge of the best material 
that lay within his reach. He built it sufficiently well. There 
was no lack of good timber. The stones were firmly set. The 
buttresses were sound. The people crowded over it, and that 
was enough. No matter if it is taken down now, and its rafters 
used in another structure of more strictly architectural propor- 
tions and form. He was the popular interpreter of the Higher 
Law in politics, ethics, philosophy, and religion. No other 
man, no ten men, no hundred men, perhaps, did so much to 
effect this grand work as he. He translated transcendentalism 
into common sense. He planted the old beliefs whose ground 
was giving way upon new foundations which were palpable to 
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all men, and effected the transfer of thousands from animalism 
to spiritualism without giving them more than a momentary 
jar. They found themselves on another shore before they 
knew it. 

In the first place, he did an immense service in recovering, 
restoring, and in many instances creating faith in a living 
God. In all our Western States that faith was dying out. 
Materialism was spreading fearfully, under the influence of an 
all-absorbing practical life. Mental restlessness was fretting 
the old systems of belief away, and unsettling the bases of 
tradition. The principle of individuality, fostered by the neces- 
sary self-dependence of the people, and spreading wherever the 
people spread, was rapidly destroying authority, and crumbling 
the stones of the Church, in whose ruins the ancient faiths were 
buried. There was no high education to counteract the eager- 
ness of the senses. The power of abstract speculation was greatly 
enfeebled ; the habit of generalization was lost ; respect for pre- 
scriptive opinions was gone. The old ideas of God were repu- 
diated, and all things were adverse to the formation of new 
ones. At this juncture came in Theodore Parker with his ra- 
tional Theism, and his appeal in its behalf to the understand- 
ing, the affections, and the conscience, — with his wealth of 
information, his faith in science, his hopeful humanity, all sup- 
porting it,—with his manly criticism and his childlike faith, 
his distinction between theology and religion, — and the fading 
sense of the Infinite and the Eternal revived in the bosoms of 
these reckless repudiators of the world’s old beliefs. Here 
was a man who knew everything, who was brave enough to 
ask questions, who had answered more questions than they 
had asked, who criticised the Church, excommunicated pope 
and bishop, would have none of the creeds, said harder things 
about the popular religion than they had ever thought, was 
hated by churchman and minister, and yet believed in God, — 
in a conscious God, —in a God who made the world for a pur- 
pose, and guided it to an end, and kept it in his care, —a God 
he could love and pray to. Verily, here was something to 
think of; and men did think of it; they were blessed with a 
new belief, suited to their actual needs. 

Mr. Parker did another great service to his generation in 
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restoring the belief in personal immortality. That belief, too, 
was fast declining over vast regions of our country, not in 
consequence of the spread of historical or philosophical scepti- 
cism, for that was unknown among our busy, industrial people, 
whose little reading-time was consumed by the newspaper or 
the light magazine ; but in consequence of the absorbing char- 
acter of material pursuits, and the necessity of fixing the 
attention exclusively on the affairs of the present life. People 
lost first their practical interest in another state of existence, 
and then their faith in it. Residents in the Western cities 
particularly, and visitors there, even transient lecturers and 
preachers, reported a prevailing disbelief in immortality, which 
was becoming more and more stolid every year. It had not 
yet reached the point at which a reaction towards another 
extreme became inevitable, as was seen later ; ‘* Spiritualism ” 
had not set in with its indignant protest, and its crowd of 
spirits rending the veil and swarming over the border. The 
unbelief was unrelieved even by fanaticism; and many saw 
signs of recklessness, sadness, sensuality, creeping over the 
surface of society. Theodore Parker saw them more clearly, 
noted them more sorrowfully, dreaded them more heartily, than 
anybody. He was a great believer in personal immortality ; 
there was none greater ; we never saw one so great in his time. 
He not only had the belief, — he clung to it; not for himself 
alone, but for mankind. He was persuaded that civilized so- 
ciety would be impossible without it. 

“There is a God of Infinite Perfection. The soul of each man is 
destined to Eternal Life. These are the two greatest truths which hu- 
man consciousness as yet has ever entertained. They are the most im- 
portant; and if the human treasures were to go to the ground and perish, 
all save what some few men grasped in their hands and fled off with, 
escaping from a new deluge I should clutch these two truths as the 
most priceless treasure which the human race had won, and journey off 
with them to pitch my tent anew, and with these treasures build up a 
fresh and glorious civilization. ..... If I know that mankind will 
still survive with ever greatening faculties in some other life, directed 
by the same Infinite Mind and Conscience and Heart and Soul that 
made us first, and guides us in our heavenward march, —if I know that 
each beggar in the street, that every culprit in the jail, or out of it, or 
hauling men thither, has an immortal soul, and will go on greatening 
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and beautifying more and more, — then I shall take the highest quali- 
ties which I know or feel, and work with them; and I shall feel that 
my personality is one of the permanent forces of the universe, and shall 
work with conscious dignity and loving awe.” 


In this faith he labored. Sermon, prayer, lecture, funeral 
address, letter, conversational speech, made known everywhere, 
in public and in private places, the earnestness of his feeling. 
We have heard it from his lips in the hall of the lyceum. 
How many he converted to his opinion we cannot, of course, 
say ; but it was something for such a man to bear such a testi- 
mony ; it was more for him to appeal to the human heart in 
witness of its truth. He must, at all events, have deeply stirred 
the best affections and aspirations of men and women, and so 
have made this life infinitely richer, even if he made the next 
no more real. He must have made many conscious of the 
immortality of their souls. When he preached as scathingly 
as he did against the popular views of immortality, he did so 
in the interest of other views, which he thought would com- 
mend themselves more to the reason and the heart of his 
fellow-men. When he so ruthlessly plucked away its usual 
supports, he did so in order that he might lay broad foun- 
dations for it in human nature. His wish was that the great 
doctrine should stand, not that it should fall. There are 
letters in these volumes that prove the wish to have been 
not altogether vain. He did save some, and some who were 
well worth saving, from the disbelief in immortality. There 
is no published evidence that he awakened such disbelief in 
any. 

One more palpable service it must be conceded that Mr. 
Parker rendered to religion in his day. He proved that what 
is loosely, popularly, and mistakenly called scepticism, unbelief, 
“infidelity,” is not of necessity irreligious ; that free-thinking 
is perfectly consistent with fervent piety ; that naturalism may 
be as warm, tender, glowing, as supernaturalism ; that a man 
may discard completely any and all systems of theology, and 
yet be a deeply devout man. He held knowledge and aspira- 
tion together, and he exhibited them both in full proportions. 
If any were chilled by his sermon, they were sure to be melted 
by his prayer. While his head was dealing audaciously with 
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the problems of the Infinite, his heart was always kneeling in 
the Infinite presence, or nestling like a little child in the Infinite 
bosom. Thus'science and faith found in him a practical recon- 
ciliation, and that went farther with men than a speculative 
reconciliation would have done, perhaps will ever do. His 
personal embrace held together the intellect of the modern 
world and the devoutness of the ancient world, the under- 
standing of the West and the sentiment of the East, — held 
them together mechanically it may be, but held them, made 
them acquainted with each other, made them friendly against 
the time when a nobler and more comprehensive philosophy 
should make them friends in a vital bond of union. Theo- 
dore Parker did much to save a searching, critical, speculative, 
sceptical age from irreligion, to rescue an industrial age from 
materialism, a questioning age from the denial of the soul. 
Many will accuse him of having unsettled their faith in tradi- 
tion, and set them adrift on the shoreless sea of speculation ; 
more will bless him for having thrown them manfully back on 
their reason. Some will regret what they will call his show of 
piety, as giving an illusive attraction to opinions that ought to 
be detested. They would rather he had openly been a cold and 
heartless mocker, as they believe he at heart was. But many 
will thank him for revealing the perfect consistency of ration- 
alism and worship, and for kindling their intellectualism into a 
flame of love. 

Of Mr. Parker’s work as a reformer in social ethics and in- 
stitutions it is unnecessary to speak here or anywhere, for it is 
known by all men. Indeed, it is better known than anything 
else about him. Many, even now, hold him in no good repute 
for this work ; but it will, by the multitude, be acknowledged 
as most valuable service. If the increase of the antislavery feel- 
ing is good, he merits praise, for he probably did more than any 
man to create that feeling in the West, and as much as any 
man to confirm and deepen and make it intelligent in the East. 
If there is anything noble in our struggle, he predicted it and 
helped to bring it on, and generated much of the spirit that 
makes it what it is becoming or has already become. Were he 
alive, he would throw into it his property, his endeavor, and his 
life, if needful, with as much devotion as any of its martyrs. 
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If the country reaches the Promised Land of liberty through 
its Red Sea, no spirit will rejoice more cordially than his. He 
carried into his struggle with slavery a large element of the 
extravagance and grotesqueness that he carried into all he 
undertook. His singular interest in the habits and disposi- 
tions of bears, which the letters betray, and which Mr. Weiss 
pleasantly alludes to, sprung from an ursine quality in his own 
nature, which often gave infinite amusement to his friends. It 
frolicked in his wit, it capered in his humorous, mimicry, it 
gambolled in his discourses, and it exhibited its ungainly move- 
ments in many a grotesque public performance. There was 
something of this shaggy, ursine element in his moral sense. 
It shows its uncouth strength in those great handbills, which 
Mr. Weiss has preserved, advising the Bostonians of the advent 
of the kidnappers, in the ceremony at the marriage of William 
and Ellen Crafts, in the speeches during that fearful time of 
the Fugitive-Slave Bill. But he did love liberty cordially and 
profoundly, and he may fairly claim that something of rude- 
ness be pardoned in him to the spirit of it. He was at heart 
a stern Puritan and Covenanter. He loved the early New- 
Englanders, and perpetuated their spirit; and it was not an 
amiable spirit, when dealing with human rights and wrongs. 
They, however, exercised this spirit in their own behoof. He 
exercised it in the cause of the miserable and the despised, 
who could render no return for his service, and did not know 
even that he was giving it. 

Theodore Parker’s forte was, after all, character, in the sense 
that Novalis gives it, of disciplined will. He had an immense 
personal energy ; his opinions were but expressions of it; his 
convictions were but the moral weight of it; his deeds were 
but the practical movement of it. He put himself into every 
act ; and that self was just what God made it. We are not con- 
cerned to vindicate him from the charge of possessing qualities 
which were indispensable to the work he was called to do. 
He was positive to the extreme of dogmatism, but dogmatism 
was necessary to his success ; without it he would have been a 
scholar and a critic; he would not have been a reformer either 
in theology or in morals. ‘He went about with a sharp and 
heavy axe on his shoulder; but there were trees at whose roots 
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it must be laid. We do not use Damascus blades to fell 
gnarled oaks. He wielded a terrible invective, but there were 
pachyderms whose thick hides took ordinary spear-thrusts 
without feeling a prick, and shed common bullets as if they 
were drops of rain. He sometimes confounded the evil man’s 
motives with his deeds, and struck through the sin into the sin- 
ner’s heart; but the dialectics which distinguish between acts 
and motives belong to the casuist, not to the prophet. Sin is a 
sinner ; evil is not a mask, it isa man; and one may as well 
not exhibit it at all, if one does not exhibit it as thinking, pur- 
posing, planning, breathing vengeance and compassing ruin. 
The commonplace about hating the sin and loving the sinner 
is well enough, hypothetically ; but if the love for the sinner 
finds utterance in speech, it will be very hard to make men 
believe in the hatred of the sin, still harder will it be to make 
them hate the sin. All that can be asked is, that personal hate 
towards the sinner shall not be mistaken for moral detestation 
ofthe sin ; that abhorrence of the sin shall come first, and that 
the sinner shall suffer only on account of his implication in 
it. Now we aver, not only on the strength of his own reiter- 
ated and earnest private asseveration, but on the assurance of 
his most intimate friends, and as the result of long and close 
personal observation, that Theodore Parker carried no private 
malice or rancor into his battle with his direst foes ; he fought 
to gratify no private passion ; he bore no private ill-will or per- 
sonal grudge; victory was not his victory ; defeat was not his 
defeat; he could forgive any insult or wrong offered to him- 
self; he could make reparation for any insult or wrong offered 
to another; the tear came as quickly to his eye when he found 
that he had done an injustice, as when he felt that he had suf- 
fered one. But he had one enemy, — Satan; and if the man 
whom Satan had possessed was killed by the sword-thrust 
aimed at Satan’s heart, he was sorry, but he could not help it. 
The Archfiend must be reached, though the way to him was 
hewn through human heart and flesh. He loved not the sight 
or the smell of blood, but he could bear it. “ I was born,” he 
said once, in a tender note to a friend, —“ I was born to thun- 
der and lighten and break things down to the ground. It is no 
pleasure for me to do it. Think yourself happy, that you were 
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called to shed your sunlight and dew on men’s hearts, to make 
the grass and the flowers grow there.” Let us remember that 
his work brought him many a bitter sorrow, and caused him 
more tears than he caused. He was a sensitive man, and felt 
the reaction of his own blow. Men thought him tough; he 
was only too tender: they thought him overbearing in the asser- 
tion of his own opinions ; but few men were ever more respect- 
ful of the conscientious opinions of others, or more careful not 
to infringe their liberty of thought and speech. Men thought 
him overweening in his self-esteem: he was indeed aware that 
he had great gifts and great opportunities and a great responsi- 
bility ; but he was also aware,that they were God’s endowment, 
not his earning, and his heart was full of poignant humiliation 
at his failure to do justice to his commission. Was he arro- 
gant? Nay, his friends found him exceedingly humble ; he 
had a kneeling spirit in his closet. He claimed little from 
man or from God ; he did not expect, apparently, to leave be- 
hind him a very long or deep memory. “I am only one little 
spirt of water running into the great ocean of humanity; and 
if I stop here, I shall not be at all missed there.” “If it 
turns out that I can serve no more in this warfare, the cause 
will not suffer. Some one quite different from me, but better, 
will yet for the great principles of religious freedom take 
my place. Humanity is so rich in ability, that the man of 
greatest genius for the highest function is never missed by the 
race of men.” 

Theodore Parker probably fell into the usual mistake of 
supposing that his greatest work was’ his least, and that his 
least work was his greatest. He expected to be remembered 
where he will be forgotten, and to be forgotten where he will 
be remembered. As a thinker, philosopher, theologian, we 
anticipate for him no immortality. His works will constitute 
no permanent part of American literature ; for, however rich 
and able, they were devoted to questions of the day, and to 
transient phases of thought. His winged words went directly 
to the hearts of living men and women. There they nestled, and 
there they will rear,their broods of blithe and happy songsters. 
His theology will be superseded by a grander system, which, 
allowing as much to common sense, to sentiment, to the criti- 
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cal understanding, and to natural affection, will allow more to 
reason and imagination, and will more successfully reconcile 
nature and the supernatural, science and faith, philosophy and 
religion. His theology served its end as a stepping-stone to 
something better, and will presently be left behind. But the 
man Theodore Parker, as a moral force, as a character, as 
a noble human soul, will live, as such always do, and will be 
immortal, as such always are. He will live in his friends as a 
part, and the better part, of their life. He will live in their 
children and their children’s children as an inherited power 
of principle. He will live in the moral sentiments he stimu- 
lated, in the moral causes he aided. He will live in the wiser 
laws of the future time which he aimed at introducing, in 
the worthier customs which he did his best to implant, and 
in the nobler institutions at whose foundations he worked with 
such manly and self-sacrificing energy. He will not be cele- 
brated among the great masters of philosophy, or among the 
great authors of religion. His life will be hid; but it will be 
hid in the deep heart of humanity. 
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It has come to pass that in our day we have two separate 
languages, — English spoken and English printed. The works 
of some of our authors were composed on paper; when they are 
read aioud, they sound almost like translgtions; they may not 
lack rhythm and euphony, but it is a rhythm and a euphony 
that the eye can see. Another class, on the other hand, among 
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whom Shakespeare is pre-eminent, can only be quite compre- 
hended, appreciated, and accompanied in the spoken language ; 
the print may give an indication of what that is, but it is only 
in that that the words breathe and are quick. It cannot, then, 
be useless to point out precisely how Shakespeare pronounced. 
It may be a small portion of the commentary upon his works, 
but no sincere disciple of his will despise labor bestowed even 
on this small object. And a knowledge of the old pronuncia- 
tion is not merely a curious thing; it leads to other knowl- 
edge, highly important. It suggests many corrections of the 
text, and renders many previous emendations far less credible. 
By showing, in many places, puns hitherto unnoticed, it gives 
us an understanding of lines hitherto unintelligible. Besides 
this, it helps us in discovering the derivations of words; and 
finally, it renders clear and indisputable the fact that our fore- 
fathers possessed a more rational, though less constraining, sys- 
tem of orthography than our own. 

Two methods of investigating this subject have been pro- 
posed. One is by means of rhymes, puns, misspellings, and 
other such indications. This is the process ‘of Mr. White and 
Professor Craik. Its value is best estimated by applying it to 
the literature of our own day. Thus Thomas Hood is a peer- 
less master of puns, yet, excluding those which present an 
identity in spelling, one out of three of his are imperfect in 
sound. So the “ Voices of the Night” and “In Memoriam”? will 
compare in point of polish with any poems of Shakespeare’s 
day ; yet in the former the proportion of imperfect rhymes is 
one in nine, and in the latter one in seven. We are aware 
that a notion is rife that such rhymes were not allowed in the 
Elizabethan era; but some* extracts from Spenser, printed 
phonotypically by the tutor of Milton, display fully the modern 
proportion of them; that is to say, the lines frequently do not 
rhyme to the eye, as they should do when so printed, and as 
they are sometimes forced to do by the editor’s spelling one of 
the words differently from his usual way. As for bad spelling, 
it is usually utterly irrational, or, if it be phonetic, it is the pho- 
netics of a man whose pronunciation and ear are as rude as his 
spelling. Doctor Johnson observes that every language has 
two pronunciations: one, which is regular and sedate, is its 
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true orthoépy ; the other, existing in colloquial and vulgar use, 
is merely a corruption of the former. Now it is to this latter 
only that researches like Mr. White’s can be directed, and it is 
an extremely interesting subject of antiquarian research ; but 
it must be evident to every reader that the study of that which 
is irregular and various can only be successfully prosecuted 
when founded upon a thorough knowledge of that more stable 
thing about which it shifts and veers. Moreover, the conclu- 
sions to which this method has led have been very strange, 
and have been very frequently corrected or reversed by their 
authors. 

The other method consists in collecting the positive state- 
ments of original orthoépical and phonetical writers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. This is the process of Mr. 
Marsh, whose chapter on this subject is admirable both for the 
skilful conduct of the inquiry and for the undogmatical man- 
ner in which its conclusions are presented. Let it not be sup- 
posed that authorities are wanting for such an examination. 
No less than six phonographical systems of Shakespeare’s day 
are preserved to us.* Here are their titles : — 


1568. Sir Tuomas Smitn. De recta et emendata lingue An- 
glice scriptione Dialogus. Paris. 4°. 

1569. Joun Harr. On Orthographie: conteyning the due order 
and reason how to write or paint thimage of mannes voice, most like to 
the life or nature. London. 8°. 

1580. [Wittram] Buttoxar’s Booke at large, for the amendment 
of Orthographie, for English speech ; wherein a most perfect supplie is 
made for the wantes and double sound of Letters in the Olde Orthog- 
raphie, with Examples for the same. With easie conference and use 
of both Orthographies to save expence in Bookes for a time, until this 
amendment grow to a generall use, for the easie, speedie, and perfect 
reading and writing of English, (the speech not changed, as some un- 
truly and maliciously, or at least ignorantly blow abroad,) etc. Lon- 
don. 4°. 

ZEsops Fables in true Ortography with Grammar Notz. Her- 
unto ar also cdioined the shorte Sentencez of the wyz Cato, imprinted 
with lyke form and order, ete. London. 1585. 8°. 





* A seventh, by one Wade, is referred to by an old writer as exhibiting a very 
vulgar pronunciation ; writing, for instance, ‘ Liiniin’ or ‘ Liiin’ for ‘ Lundon,’— 
“like the linkboys and bargemen.” 
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1590. Prrer Bares. Writing Schoolemaster; conteining three 
Bookes in one; the first, teaching Swift Writing; the second, True 
Writing ; the third, Faire Writing. London. 4°. 

1619. ALexanpDER Git. Logonomia Anglica. Qua Gentis ser- 
mo facilius addiscitur. London. 4°. 

1633. Caartes Butter. The English grammar or the insti- 
tution of letters, syllables, and words in the English tongue. Ox- 
ford. 4°. 

The Feminin‘ Monarchi‘, or the histori of bé€s. Shewing their 
admirable Natur‘, and Propertis; their Generation and Colonis ; 
their Government, Loyalti, Art, Industri; Enemi‘s, VVars, Mag- 
nanimite, &c. together with the right ordering of them from tim‘ to 
tim‘ and the sweet‘ Profit arising ther‘of. Written out of experienc‘. 
Oxford. 1634. 4°. 


It is often said that from these works we can ascertain what 
words were pronounced alike, but not what sounds they had. 
The mode of removing this difficulty is as follows. We should 
first consider, in a general way, the amount of change that the 
language has undergone in two hundred and fifty years. This 
certainly is not very great. We find that almost all words 
which now have a peculiar pronunciation are peculiarly repre- 
sented in these phonetic systems. Such, for instance, as liew 
tenant, Coteswold, iron, subtile, of, borough, etc. Hence, no very 
great amount of change can be admitted. We must also con- 
sider in what directions the language is changing, and how its 
present pronunciation differs from the Saxon. Then, with 
regard to each sound, we must consult the grammars from our 
own time backward to the time of Shakespeare, noting what 
changes have occurred in their rules for the sounds of the let- 
ters, and in their statements of the equivalency of our sounds 
with those of other languages. This process can hardly ever 
deceive us. Let us exemplify this mode of procedure by an 
actual study of the sounds. We shall be able to refer to but 
three of the above-mentioned phonotypical authors, — Smith, 
Butler, and Gil; the last is, however, probably the best of 
them all.* 





* The last work we found in the library of Harvard College, which is very rich 
in school-books, new and old. The tract of Smith, and the Feminine Monarchy of 
Butler, were kindly lent to us by the trustees of the Boston Public Library. Mul- 
caster’s Elementarie, and Coote’s English School-Master, were obtained from private 
libraries. 
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In this article, words will be put under one head, which, 
with us, convey the same sound. The mode in which we shall 
indicate the vowel-sounds is that of Mr. Jennison, in his ad- 
mirable introduction to Hillard’s Reader; it is best explained 
by an example: ‘ plain’ means the vowel-sound in ‘ plain.’ Let 
the reader understand, therefore, when a word is enclosed in 
single quotation-marks, with certain letters italicized, that what 
is denoted is simply the sound of the italicized letters. 


Of the Consonantal Sounds. 


J. The substitution of y for 7 in old authors has occasioned 
the assumption that 7 was pronounced by them, as in some 
parts of Europe now, with the force of y.!_ Gil’s testimony is 
very exact. He says: — 

“ G@ before a, 0, or u, is pronounced with the pure and German sound, 
as it is before consonants, in gloria and gratia; before e or i, for the 
most part, as by the Italians in gentile and giovane ; for even so we 
sound a giant, a gibet, ginger, gentle, changed, and other words. Some 
nations may perhaps express this sound by dzy, we by simple g before 
e or t, but before a, 0, and u always by j consonant; for in Jason, Gef- 
Srey, Ginger, Joseph, and a Judge, the g and j have the same pronuncia- 
tion ; the dg, even, following the u in the latter word, having the same 
sound as the 7 preceding it.”* 


Judah was pronounced * Yuda.’ 

Q. Mr. White has taken the ground that gu was pronounced 
“like simple &, and often represented by it in many words 
in which the full sound of the former combination is now 
heard.”’® 

Sir Thomas Smith summarily ejects the letter from his al- 
phabet, as beggarly, false, servile, infirm, and lame, having no 
power without its staff w, and with w no better than &.4 Baret 
in his “ Alvearie,” or Bee-Hive, doubtless the most charming 
dictionary of our language, leaving the alphabet to be reformed 
“by better learned men,” contents himself with the following 
animadversion : — 





1 White’s Shakespeare, Vol. VII. p. 141. 

2 Logonomia Angl., p. 2. See also B. Jonson (Gifford’s ed., 1816), IX. 265; 
and Wallis, p. 38. 

8 White’s Shakespeare, II. 320 and XII. 430. 

* fol. 29. 
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“Q hath long bene superfluouslie used in writing English wordes, 
whereas the Greekes never knew it, neither could the English Saxons 
ever abide the abuse thereof, but alwaies used K when such occasion 
served. .... And surelie, I thinke reason, and the verie judgement 
of the eare will teack a young beginner, that Quest, Quarrell, etc. maie 
be as well, and as easilie spelled with K, as Kuest, Kuarrell, &c., for it 
appeareth that Q is no single letter, but compounded of K and U, 
which soundeth Q.” * 


Cu. There is abundance of testimony that this digraph was 
pronounced precisely as at present. “It is the peculiarity of 
the English tongue,” says Gil, “to express by ch that sound 
that the Italians give to ¢ in piacevole.”* White thinks that in 
speech, beseech, &c., it had the k sound; but Mulcaster ob- 
serves, “ The strong ch is mere foren, and therefore endeth no 
word with us, but is turned into #.”* He speaks here of his 
own system of orthography. Now he has speche, beseche, 
eche, breche, leche.* He also says, “For ch, where it is 
strong the number is not manie, and therefor it maie well 
abide the perpendicular accent over the coplement, as ‘charact, 
archangell.”® Now he does not use this accent over any 
ch not now pronounced &. Mr. White must have come upon a 
provincialism of “ the Scotch and Transtrentane English ”’ no- 
ticed by Sir T. Smith.® 

Gu. The sound of this guttural must have been atonic and 
faint, for Baret, Smith, and Jonson make it equivalent to h.’ 
But Bulloker and Gil assign to it a separate character. Its 
sound must have been disappearing in Shakespeare’s time, for 
in 1653 it was a provincialism.6 Smith and Gil sound it in 
almost all words, but never in delight and not always in high.® 
Coote, in his “ English Schoole-Master,” 15th ed., 1624, one 
of the most valuable of our authorities, says : — 


“(Gh.) Comming together, except in Ghost, are of most men but little 





1 Alvearie, 2d ed., 1580, sub lit. Q. See also Gatakerus de Diphthongis [1646], 
ed. 1698, p. 20 E; Gil, p.9; Wallis, Grammatica Linguw Anglicane, 1653, p. 40. 

2 Smith, fol. 21 et seg.; Gil, p. 2; Jonson, 1X. 285; Wallis, p. 39. 

8 p. 127. * p. 128. 5 p. 152. 6 fol. 23. 

7 Baret’s Alvearie, sub lit. H; Smith, fol. 25; Jonson, IX. 285. 

8 Wallis, p. 31. 

® For delight, Gil, pp. 21, 114, 141. For Aigh, Gil, pp. 21, 34, 74, 98, and 24, 34, 
83, 100. 
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sounded, as might, fight, propounced as mite, fite: but in the end of a 
word some countries sound them fully, others not at all: as some say, 
plough, slough, bough: other, plow, slow, bow. Thereupon some write 
burrough, some burrow: but the truest is both to write and pronounce 
them.” * 

Gil mentions that the common pronunciation was in many 
respects ambiguous; and instances enough and enuf Smith 
sometimes spells ‘laugh’ laf.* It is probable that f was fre- 
quently substituted for gh. 

Sa was equivalent to the French ch and German sh. 


“T say,” says Smith, “ that its sound comes nearer to s and y than to 
s and A ; and that you may understand more clearly what I mean, first 
sound our word for the infernal regions. Quintus. Hel. Situ. 
Preserve that sound entire, and prefix an s. Quint. Shel. Smiru. 
You see that that does not make our word for conch. But now sound 
y-e-t. Qu. Yel. Smirn. And prefix an s, preserving the former sound 
and making one syllable. Qu. Syel. Smirn. I put it to you now, 
Quintus, which of these sounds comes nearer to the word shell.” * 


The pronunciation of tion, sion, tial, &c. is shrouded with 
difficulty and doubt. They seem in many instances to be dis- 
syllabic in pronunciation ; but Professor Crgik inclines, with 
some hesitation, to the belief that such lines as 


“But for your private satisfaction” 


are to be regarded as truncated lines; and has, on the whole, 
no doubt that words ending in ‘tion’ and ‘sion’ had in the 
age of Shakespeare already come to be sounded exactly as at 
the present day. The unabbreviated notation of these end- 
ings in the phonetic system of Gil shows that he regarded them 
as dissyllabic, and we are not therefore surprised at his state- 
ment that words of these terminations are sometimes contracted 
by syneresis. Sidney, in his “Defence of Poesie,” also gives 
‘motion’ and ‘potion’ as instances of English dactyls, and 
Puttenham instructs us that ‘remuneration’ makes two good 
dactyls.6 Are we then to infer, with Mr. Marsh, that ‘ motion’ 
and ‘potion’ were pronounced ‘mo-shi-on’ and ‘po-shi-on’? 
To this Mulcaster would answer : — 





1 Coote, p. 21. 2 p. 19. 8 fol. 24. 
# fol. 40. 5 English of Shakespeare, p. 168. 6 Apud Marsh, p. 530. 
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“7 kepeth one force still saving where a vowell followeth after, ¢, 
as in action, discretion, consumption, whereas, t, soundeth like the full s, 
or strong [weak] ¢, so the words where it is so used, be altogether 
strangers.” * 

In fewer words, Wallis: — 

“ T' before ¢ followed by another vowel is sounded like the hissing 
Bisaes but in question, mixtion, and wherever else ¢ follows the letter 
$ or x, it retains its pure sound.” * 


These authorities, with a number of others, seem to bear out 
the view that ¢ was pronounced in these words as in modern 
French. It seems improbable that ‘tion,’ even in its con- 
tracted form, was pronounced ‘shun, as the forms shon 
and shun are never met with in the old books and manu- 
scripts, although we continually meet with scion, syon, cyon, 
and son. Could the present aspirated pronunciation have ex- 
isted in the popular speech, and have failed to manifest itself 
in the infinitely varied cacography of the time,—especially when 
it is considered that in 1675 the aspirated spelling of ‘ tion’ 
was the prevalent form in which the juvenile depravity mani- 
fested itself?* We must, however, confess that the weight of 
direct authority upon. this point is weakened by the following 
consideration. The whole vocal interval between sh and si is 
filled up with innumerable possible sounds, which, both with 
respect to their formation in the mouth and the sound itself in 
the ear, differ not at all in kind, but only in degree, resulting 
from the greater or less proximity of the tongue to the palate 
and teeth. The sound of tion was once undoubtedly si-on, but 
during the progress to shun it probably rested for generations 
on some of these intermediate semi-vocals. Now, in all gram- 
mars and dictionaries, down to the middle of the last century, 
‘tion’ and ‘sion’ are still described as sounding shon or 
syon, although, from a chance remark in De la Touche’s L’ Art 
de bien Parler Frangais (Amsterdam, 1704), we discover that 
ever since that was written, at the least, they have been pro- 





1 Elem., p. 122. 2 p. 47. 

® Baret, Coote, Ben Jonson, Gataker, and Gil. See also Percival’s Spanish 
Grammar, edited by the English Minsheu, and prefixed to his Spanish Dictionary, 
London, 1623, p. 8. Also, Cotgrave’s French Dictionary, 1607. 

* Nat Strong, English Perfect School-Master, 10th ed. (enlarged), 1704. Li- 
censed, 1675. 
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nounced exactly as they now are. Moreover, the orthoépists of 
those days used ordinarily to describe sh as equivalent to sy.? 
How natural, then, for them to call what was really near shi, si. 
We therefore conclude, — 1st, that -tion and -sion are dissyllabic, 
but could be contracted to one syllable; and, 2d, that they had 
nearly, if not quite, the modern French sound. 

Tu. The arguments used by a writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly, Vol. III. p. 241, seem to us to demonstrate that this 
“couplement” had its two modern sounds. Wallis, whose de- 
scriptions of the sounds, renowned as they are, are even more 
accurate than has been imagined, says: — 

“In pronouncing T, if the breath go forth more thickly, the Greek 
Theta is formed, the Hebrew 7'hau aspirated, and the Arabic The ; this . 
is the English 7A in the words thigh, thing, thin, thought, throng, ete. 
The Anglo-Saxons used to write it with a Spina...... In pronouncing 
the letter D, if the breath breaks forth more grossly, and as through a 
hole, the Arabic Dhal is formed, the aspirated Hebrew Daleth, and the 
Spanish d soft as that letter is used in the middle and end of words, as 
Majestad, Trinidad, etc. The English represent this sound in the same 
way as the one mentioned above, namely by ¢h, as in the words thy, 
thine, this, though, etc.” 

Mr. White thinks the sound of the French ¢ in meurtre, and 
the Irish ¢h in further is the sound indicated. But it cannot 
be a French or Irish sound, for both those peoples are repre- 
sented, both in the plays and grammars of the period, as un- 
able to pronounce the th.? 

Th was probably vulgarly and provincially interchanged with 
t. At least the cacography of the period seems to indicate this, 
and Gil says, “ Certainly, where the dialect varies, I readily 
suffer the writing itself to be least consistent; as, further or 
Surder ; murther or murder.” * But this looseness must not be 
exaggerated. Of the hundred words given by Gil in which the 
th sound now occurs, only author, Arthur, and certain ordinal 
numerals have the ¢; while murder is the only word in which 
his ¢h would now be d or ¢. Mulcaster’s general table contains 
one hundred and sixty-five words now sounded with th. Of 

















1 Wilkins’s Essay towards a Real Character, p. 372. Wallis, pp. 38, 65. 
2 See Davenant’s “Playhouse to Let,’ and Jonson’s “Irish Mask”; also, 
Palsgrave, p. 20; and Smith, fol. 5, where, however, the phrase is ambiguous. 

8 Gil, Preface. 
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these only author, authority, authentic, and some ordinals, have 
the ¢. And the only words he gives with th which now have 
the sound of ¢, are nostril and t’other. These authorities are 
entirely independent ; the later of them speaks of the other as 
a man who had “ wasted much time and good paper.” ! Their 
agreement demonstrates that, notwithstanding the popular loose- 
ness, there was a correct pronunciation of words containing th 
which very nearly coincides with the orthoépy of our times. 
We will pass over the other consonants, and proceed to the 


Silent Letters. 


E final was, of course, silent. It remained silent when the 
word it ended was compounded with another; to this rule the 
only well-established exception was commandement. The vow- 
el of the termination -ed was familiarly omitted, but was also 
frequently heard. The notion that the “usual pronunciation” 
of shuffled was “shuffleéd” is entirely unsupported, except by 
an argument which, if valid, would show that that was the 
usual spelling also. ‘ Handés’ for ‘ hands’ is mentioned by Gil 
as a poetical license.2 The / in such words as talk, calm, folk, 
half, &c., had long been silent, (though Gil says that certain 
“eruditi non ejiciunt /,”) and this rule extended to fault.® 
The sound of 2 lingered much longer in would, should, could.* 
A 6 following an m at the end of a word, or preceding a ¢, 
was silent, as now. The same may be said of a g before n, 
but Gil sometimes writes benign and condign, beningn and 
condingn. H was silent in honor, hour, honest, and also in 
hyssop (“izop”), but apparently was sounded in herb. In 
ha’penny, two, whole, Worcester, the same letters were silent 
that are sonow. But & before n, and w before h, would seem to 
have been invariably sounded.® Jron was sounded as at present. 


The Vowel- Sounds. 


The use of the final e to lengthen the preceding vowel was 
even more common then than now. All those words we have 
now, in which, though the spelling indicates a long vowel, the 
pronunciation is short, such as logic, valor, spirit, etc., were 





? Gil, Preface. 2 p. 137. 3 Preface. 
* Smith and Gil. § Ibid. 
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short then ; and to these we must add dge! (sometimes long), 
change,? cider (?),° didmond; divers (?),° favor (?),8 dver, 
silent. Saturn, however, been,? sometimes have, mischief, mi- 
nite, sometimes ire final, ai in a final syllable, and a num- 
ber of words in ea, had their vowels long. So, on the other 
hand, words now pronounced long, though spelt short, were 
then long ; but to this we except angel” and chamber™ Chal- 
lenge was spelt with one / and had the a long. 

Snort Vowets. 1. ‘Good.’ All words. spelt with oo had 
the long sound, and properly took the final e; except blood,” 
flood,® good, hood,” wood,® and wool.” Woman and Wor- 
cester™ had the ‘good’ sound; .but could, would, should, were 
long.” 

2. ‘Up.’ There is ample evidence that, in the reign of 
Charles II., % had the same sound we now give it; and Mr. 
Marsh is of opinion that it was so pronounced in Shakespeare’s 
day. This scholar, whose reasons are usually so direct and un- 
erring, seems here to have made a curious mistake. He founds 
his conclusion solely ufon the following words of Gil: “ V, est 
tenuis, aut crassa: tenuis v, est in Verbo tu vz wge: crassa 
brevis est u, ut in pronomine us nos.” He does not translate 
this, but he evidently understands it thus: “U is thin or 
thick ; the thin uw is in the verb ‘to use,’ the thick u is short, 
as in the pronoun ws.” But had he turned over the page, he 
would have found the sentence finished thus: “ aut longa i: 
ut in verbo tu iz gage scaturio, aut sensim exeo more aque vi 
expresse.”’ Gil is in this chapter describing his own orthog- 
raphy. Now he has three characters for w; namely, v, which 
takes the place of our u long, u (short), which takes the place 





1 Gil, pp. 92, 98, 112. 2 Tb., pp. 12, 20,28; Smith, fol. 44. 
8 Gil, p. 38. * Ib., pp. 79, 91, 107. 

5 Tb., p. 93. ® Ib., p. 82. 

7 Ib., pp. 24, 30, 70, 98, ete. 8 Ib., pp. 48, 110. 

9 Ib., pp. 56, 57, 58, 63, 65, etc. For the three following words see’ Gil. 

10 Tb., p. 24. 11 Tb., pp. 23, 24. 

12 Ib., pp. 4, 38, 106, 110; Smith, fol. 24. 8 Gil, pp. 119, 124. 

1 Ib., pp. 12, 25, 39, 68, 115, etc.; Smith, fol. 25, 43. 

16 Smith, fol. 25. 

16 Gil, pp. 10, 22, 39, 113, 142; Smith, fol. 19, 42. 

1 Gil, pp. 39, 70; Smith, fol. 19 18 Gil, pp. 41, 94, 117. 

19 Ib., pp. 70, 81. 2) Ib., pp. 55, 56; 17,24, 53; 54, 85. 
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of 83 and of ti short, and i (long), which takes the place of 
55 long. He says, then, “ Uis thin or thick; the thin ‘u’ oc- 
curs in ‘ use’; the thick, when short, is ‘u’ as in ‘ us,’ when 
long, is ‘ii’ as in ‘ooze.’”” He thus states directly that the u 
in ‘us’ is the short sound of the 00 in ‘ooze.’! In another 
place he says: “So in Bucke and Booke ; nor have these any 
other difference in sound but that which is perceived in quan- 
tity.” The reader must remember that the 00 in Book was 
long. In these statements Gil is fully supported by the other 
authorities. 

Ben Jonson. “In the short time more flat and akin to u; as 

cozen, dozen, mother, 
brother, love, prove. 
Note. Ut 00, vel ou Gallicum.” (IX. pp. 266, 267.) 

Coote. “You shall find some words written with (e) and (0) single, 
when they should be written with the dipthongs ee, 00, as he, be, she, 
me, do, mother ; for hee, bee, mee; doo, &e.” (p. 22.) 

Butler. “For as ¢ short hath the sound of ee short, so hath u short 
of 00 short.” “U short into oo short (which sound is all one).” (pp. 
8,9. Apud White’s Shakespeare, Vol. IV. p. 101.) 

This sound of 00 short extended to all the words which we 
now pronounce with ‘wp,’ whether spelt with u, 0, or ow. 

The only exceptions that we have met with are among, noth- 
ing,® with the sound of o short, and mone and one with the 
sound of o long. It is noticeable that this class of words in- 
cludes nearly all those which end with om and on. The 
French o nasal was anciently pronounced ‘soon.’ It is by 
means of this tendency to pronounce om ‘ oom,’ that the puns 
between Rome and room are to be explained. At any rate, it 
is certain that, when Pope wrote these lines, — 

“ From the same foes, at last, both felt their doom, 
And the same age saw learning fall, and Rome,” — 
he meant both words to be pronounced ‘ooze,’ for Granville 
Sharp’s “ Short Treatise,” an excellent work on English ortho- 
epy, (London, 1767,) says, “in lose, move, prove, and Rome, 





1 Marsh’s Lectures, Ist Series, 4th ed., p. 484 et seg. Gil, pp. 7, 8. 

2 “Sic in Bucke hic dama, et Booke liber: neque in his ulla soni differentia est, 
preter illam que in quantitate percipitur.” — Log. Angl., p. 3. 

® Gil, pp. 32, 38, 39, &c. 

VOL. XCvilI. — NO. 203. 23 
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@ is commonly pronounced like oo.” The word one was com- 
monly pronounced as spelt, down into the middle of the last 
century, Nevertheless, the pronunciation of the w is very 
ancient, : 

In 1650, w short had acquired its present sound, and even 
those words spelt with a 00, mentioned under the last heading, 
changed into ‘ gud,’ ‘ hud,’ ‘sut,’ *blud,’ ‘flud’; but good, 
hood, soot, (wood, foot, and wool,) afterward recovered their 
regular pronunciation, to correspond with the many words in 
oo long, which, in consequence of the omission of the final e, 
were becoming short, 

3. ‘on.’ A Yankee pronunciation of ‘whole’ and ‘coat’ 
bears the same relation to their true sounds that “ bull” does 
to “rule,’’ and the question arises whether o short, as well as u 
short, has undergone a change in sound. One thing is very 
clear, that, in the middle of the seventeenth century, ‘ on’ had 
the same pronunciation as now, for Wallis and Wilkins describe 
it without ambiguity as the short sound of a in ‘fall’ and 
‘ball.’ The latter author also states that no short sound cor- 
responding to o rotund existed in the language.! Previous to 
the Rebellion, Gil is our sole authority. He makes no distinc- 
tion in his phonotypy between the o in ‘hop’ and ‘ hope,’ 
except by the long mark, but still he fails to tell us expressly 
that they are the same in sound, although he does say so of e 
short and e long, of i short and double e, of w short and double 
o. He remarks, in general, that, “ although in a long or short 
syllable the time in pronunciation is different, the vicinity of 
the sound is not; still the same vowel sometimes sounds broad- 
er, sometimes sharper, as in Aall, hale, and Hal.” * Perhaps 
by vicinity of sound he did not mean identity. This matter 
must, therefore, remain in doubt. 

Words in which @ now has the sound of o short, as ‘ was,’ 
‘what,’ and ‘quality,’ were formerly pronounced regularly.® 
Numerous words, as ‘hot,’ ‘ moth,’ ‘cloth,’ which are found 
in books of about the date 1600 spelt ‘ hoate,’ ‘ moathe,’ 
and ‘cloathe,’ were nevertheless, in the year 1621, as we learn 
from Gil, pronounced as at present. Mr. White would place 
more reliance on the spelling, as an indication of the sound, 





1 Essay toward a Real Character, p. 363 § Gil. 
2 Log. Angl., p. 3. 
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than on the orthoépist. O short following ¢ short was silent 
in a few words, as in the lines, — 


“ A carrion crow sat on a tree.” 
“ To graee in captive bonds his chariot wheels.”* 


-“Jn the last syllables,” says Ben Jonson, “ before m and 2, 
o frequently loseth its sound; as in person, action, willow, bil- 
low.” These last words remind one of Chaucer’s herberw, 
and the Yankee pronunciation ‘ willer.’ 

4. ‘can.’ Ben Jonson, following Mulcaster, whom indeed 
he ever closely copies, distinguishes a short from a long by 
ealling the former flat and the latter sharp.? Wallis describes 
the present sound in an unmistakable manner.® It may be 
safe to assume that the sound has not changed for three hun- 
dred years. In this case, it is a defect in Gil’s system, that it 
does not distinguish between the @ in ‘cat’ and that in 
‘cart.’ This error is an easy one, for Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary gives to ‘grass,’ ‘dance,’ etc. the sound of ‘cart,’ 
while his smaller Dictionaries. assign to the same words the 
sound of ‘cat.’ Have was sounded either long or short. 
Shall was sounded generally as at present, but sometimes with 
the aw sound. Than was spelt and pronounced with an e. 

5. ‘ Znd.’ This sound has undergone no perceptible change. 
Any* and many® had the sound of a short. Friend® had the 
sound of i short, and so generally had yet,’ yes,’ and yester- 
day. These are now all Hibernicisms. 

6. ‘In. Words to which we now give this sound had in gen- 
eral the same pronunciation in Shakespeare’s day. Women,” 
busy," and breeches were sounded as at present. Build 
was pronounced either ‘byild,’ ‘bild,’ ‘bddld, ‘bild,’ or 
‘beeld,’ according to Gil.™ Yor ie at the end of a word had 
indifferently its present sound, or that of the long diphthongal 7. 

Lone VowELs. 1. ‘ooze.’ This sound we derive from the 
Saxons, and it has been in the language ever since. Wallis 
describes it accurately, and Baret remarks : — 





1 Gil. 2 B. Jonson, IX. 261; Mulcaster, Elem., p. 110. 
8 p. 8 * Gil, p. 95. 

5 Ib., pp. 34, 39, 75,87, 91, ete. © Ib., pp. 69, 81, 90, 117, 139, ete. 

7 Ib., p. 10; Smith, fol. 18. 8 Gil, pp. 149, 150; Smith, fol. 17, 18, 37. 

® Gil, p. 77; Smith, fol. 17. © Gil, p. 41. 


11 Ib., p. 91. 2 Ib., p. 17. 18 Tb., pp. 4, 19, 105, 111. 
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“But that which we call double 0, (00) I thinke in English is much 
mistaken, and abused. For how can 00 have the name of 0, when it 
chaungeth his sound (which is as it were his name) and doth degenerate 
into the nature and name of an other vowell? hop, hope, hoop. A 
diphthong, I thinke, it cannot be: for that no vowell can be compounded 
in a diphthong with itselfe...... Some thinke such wordes should be 
rather written with u.”? 


As Mr. White says, the original use of a doubled vowel was 
the expression of the long, pure sound. This was one of the 
uses of the 00 in 1530, for Palsgrave says of the French : — 

“The soundyng of the 0, which is most generall with them is lyke as 
we sounde o in these wordes in our tonge, ‘a boore, a soore, a coore,’ 
and such lyke, that is to say, lyke as the Italians sounde 0, or they with 
us that sounde the latine tong aright.”* 


‘Move,’ ‘tomb,’ ‘ prove,’ ‘lose,’ ‘do,’? and ‘two,’* were 
sounded as at present. And ‘who’ was called ‘ whoe’5 the w 
being sounded. 

2. ‘herd.’ <A difference seems to have existed between the 
sounds of ‘fur’ and ‘fir,’ for Coote tells us that ‘durt,’ 
‘gurt,’ ‘hur,’ ‘sur,’ in place of ‘dirt,’ ‘girth,’ ‘her,’ and 
‘sir,’ were a part of “the barbarous speech of your coun- 
try-people.” So with Wallis, ter ter is different from turtur, 
and iter from itur. This was owing to the distinctly consonan- 
tal pronunciation of the r. ‘ Heard’ is pronounced ‘ hard’ by 
Gil, but ‘ hird’ by Baret, Coote, and others. * Worm,’ ‘ work,’ 
‘word,’ ‘ worth,’ ‘ worse,’ were pronounced ‘ wdrm,’ etc. 

3. ‘dance,’ ‘ dawnt,’ ‘dawn.’ These three vowels, which, in 
Mulcaster’s phrase, “ entermedle with each other’ so much, will 
be conveniently considered under one head. Indeed, the three 
words given as their representatives all had the same vowel- 
sound in 1600. The sound ‘ dawnt’ did not exist unless in 
such words as ‘ car’; for father, rather,’ and water® (in the 
last century ‘ wahter’) took the sound of long a, while aunt, 
daunt, calf, half, etc. had the vowel of ‘dawn.’® Words now 





1 Alvearie, sub lit. O. % p.7. 

8 Gil, pp. 50, 53; Smith, fol. 42. 

4 Gil, pp. 13, 37, 70, 89; Smith, fol. 12, 24. 

5 Smith, fol. 20; Gil, passim. ® Gil, pp. 76, 80, 81. 
7 Or rather, Gil, pp. 121, 122. 

® Sometimes wéter and even wauter, Gil, 10, 23, 24, 38, 69, 81, 118. 

* Gil, Preface, 
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sounded like ‘dance’ had indifferently the @ of ‘fat’ and 
* fall.’ ? 

What, then, was the sound of au which belonged to all these 
words? The grammars will tell us that it was that of the 
French and German a. Here follow a few citations, with dates 
and authors-prefixed. 


1633. Ben Jonson. “When [a] comes before / in the end of a syl- 
lable, it obtaineth the full French sound, and is uttered with the mouthe 
and throate wide opened and the tongue bent back from the teeth.” 

1653. Wallis. “Neither do the Germans alone, but the French 
and some other nations most commonly pronounce their a with the same 
sound.” — p. 6. 

1673. Festeau says that the French pronounce their a like the Eng- 
lish aw. (p. 7.) 

1698. Berault. “A se prononce encore comme en Frangais quand 
il est fermé par une ou deux consones: Example. al, gras; mad, 
enragé ; all, tout ; call, appelle.” — p. 214. 

It is established, then, that our aw and the French a were 
nearly enough alike to be described as equivalent. The next 
step is to obtain some further information respecting the French 
a, and here we shall find that though the resemblance to the 
English aw is still perceived, yet that, aside from that statement, 
the grammarians, after the year 1700, tell a very different story 
from those previous to that date. Thus:— 


1710. “Les Anglois donnent quelquefois & of le son de ai comme 
toil.” De la Touche, L’Art de bien Parler Frangais, (Amsterdam, 9th 
ed.,) Vol. I. p. 44. Here French a is made equivalent to our o short. 

1745. “A is pronounced as in English in these words, War, that, 
tall; as academie, Academy; abattre, to pull down, &c. they must 
always be pronounced full and plain, as aw.” — Taudon, French Gram- 
mar, 4th ed. p. 1. 

1767. “a in Water is commonly pronounced like the French a, or 
English aw ; in Father, and the last syllable of Papa, Mamma, it has a 
medium sound between aw and the English a.” — Sharp on the Eng- 
lish Pronunciation, p. 5. 

1784. “It is the legitimate sound of the long a in the French lan- 
guage ; but I do not know that it is to be met with at all in the Italian.” 
— Nares on Orthoépy, p. 7. 





1 Mulcaster, pp. 128, 129, 137; Gil, Preface. The following is from Coote :— 
“ Robert. What spelleth b,r,a,n,c,h? John. Branch. Robert. Nay, but you 
should put in (u). John. That skilleth not, for both ways be usuall.” 
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We thus see that, after 1700, the French a was not the Italian 
a, but was the o in ‘ toil,’ or fully and plainly aw. Now let us 
consult a few of the older grammarians. 

1530. “The soundyng of a whiche is most generally used through 
out the frenche tonge, is..... lyke as the Italians sound a, or they 
with us that pronounce the latine tonge aryght. 

“If m or n folowe next after a in a frenche worde, all in one sylla- 
ble, than a shall be sounded lyke this diphthong au, and something in 
the noose, as these wordes dmbre, chambre, mandér, amdant, tant, par- 
lant, regardént, shall in redynge and spekynge be sounded aumbre, 
chaumbre, maunder, &c.” — Palsgrave, p. 2. 

And on the next page he lets us know what this Italian a is: — 


“If m or n folowe next after e all in one syllable, than e shall be 
sounded lyke an Italian a and some thynge in the noose.” — p. 3. 

1623. “A is sounded plainly with opening the mouth, as in Latine, 
French, and Italian, as in English man, can, so in Spanish manada, en- 
salada.” — Rich. Percival, Spanish Grammar affixed to the Dictionary, 
edited by Minsheu. 

1650. “A in the English Toung, and in no other, hath two differing 
sounds, the one open and cleer, as Baladm, the other pressing and as it 
were halfe-mouth’d and mincingly, as Stale Ale; In French ’tis alwaies 
pronounced as in the first, cleer and ouvert.” — Cotgrave’s Dictionary, by 
Howell. 


It is true that Strong (1698), E. Coles (1701), and Bailey 
(2d ed. 1733) say that Baal and Bawl are pronounced alike, 
but this proves but little with regard to Balaam; and is it 
probable that, with Bawl, &c. directly in his path, Cotgrave 
would have sought out an uncommon proper noun to illustrate 
the French sound, unless he had perceived that it answered his 
purpose better ? 

1660. “Of the Pronunciation of the Netherdutch Letters. a is pro- 
nounced more fully and broader than ours, as the French a with au 
open mouth, or as ah in English.” — Hexham’s Dictionary. 

There are three reasons for thinking that Hexham here 
meant to give the French a nearly its present sound. The first 
is, that he refers to the French a with an open mouth as though 
he wished to distinguish it from some other sound of a in 
French. This can only mean the nasal sound (which is even 
now pronounced aw, though some of the modern grammars do 
not say so). But this would not differ from the ordinary a if 
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the latter was aw; therefore the orthoépy must have been like 
that of Palsgrave’s time. The second reason is, that this 
French @ is made equivalent to our interjection Ah! Is it 
credible that this was ever aw? Thirdly, it is said to equal 
the Dutch a. For the sound of that see Sewel’s Wegwyzer, 
1705: “In some words, however, @ in English is pronounced 
nearly as in Dutch; as, Man, animal, bastard, singular, partie- 
ular, mutual,..... apply, arrest, assist, &c.” (p. 8.) 


1690. “A is the most open of the letters, as well as the simplest 
and the easiest to pronounce ; whence it comes that it is with this that 
children begin to form sounds.” — Pomey’s Royal French Dictionary. 


We have now collected authorities of every generation, from 
1660 to 1800, and from them we conclude: —1. That in the 
time of Henry VIII. the French a was pronounced 4s it is now. 
2. That as we advance into the seventeenth century, the state- 
ment that it is pronounced ‘ daunt’ is less and less distinctly 
enunciated, and its equivalency to the English aw is more fre- 
quently noticed. 3. That from 1700 until after the Revolu- 
tion, it was pronounced ‘dawn.’ But what conclusion shall 
we draw respecting the English au, which the grammarians of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries alike concur in rep- 
resenting to be the same as the French a? The inference that 
it also changed, and that at the same time as the French a, 
would be preposterously improbable. For inferring a change 
at any other time sufficient reason is wanting. We mast, 
therefore, endeavor to explain our facts on the presumption 
that its sound underwent no change. Now this can only be 
done by supposing that the French a, from 1620 to 1690, rep- 
resented such a sound as might at once be described as ‘ daunt” 
and be made equivalent to ‘dawn.’ Such a sound is, perhaps, 
given to ‘ba/m’ in Georgia and Alabama. Soon after 1690 it 
took another step in the same direction as that which was 
taken after the wars of the Huguenots, perhaps, and now bore 
no resemblance to the a in father. It appears, however, that 
this change had not struck completely into the provinces, for, 
as the Revolution gradually passed off, this orthoépy also died 
out, and left the pronunciation as it was during the reign of 
Francis I. If we accept this theory, our conclusion respecting 
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the English aw will be that it was always pronounced as at 
present. 

The ‘daunt’ sound we have always had in English in a few 
such words as ‘car’ and ‘star’; probably also in one mode of 
pronouncing dance, France, &c.; but its present use in daunt, 
aunt, father, and others arose between 1660 and 1737, when 
Saxon ! first states that the wu in aunt is silent. The remarkable 
absence of original grammars during the fourscore years before 
the last date renders it difficult to assign any particular period 
to this change,? but it is natural to think that it took place 
after the Revolution, when many new customs arose, and when 
other vowels altered their sound. Still later, and in fact very 
recently, the sound we give to words like dance branched off 
from that of ‘daunt,’ and now the prevalent vulgarism is to 
call dance like ‘damsel’; in all which stages one tendency 
of growth is manifest, —1. ‘dawn,’ 2. ‘ daunt,’ 3. ‘ dance,’ 
4. * damsel.’ 

4. ‘ Ale,’ ‘air.’ Along had a sound nearly like ‘ale.’ A 
single extract will suffice to show this. It is from “ An In- 
troductorie for to lerne to rede, to pronounce, and to speke the 
French trewly,” 1532, by Giles Du Guez, the tutor of Queen 
Mary Tudor. 

“Ye shal pronounce your a, as wyde open mouthed as ye can; 
your e, as ye do in Latyn, almost as brode as ye pronounce your a in 
englysshe.” ® 

A in ‘ Ale,’ as now sounded, ends with a very short i sound, 
as o in ‘old’ does with a oo sound ; and it is an important but 
difficult question to determine whether this vanish existed or 
was invariably used in Shakespeare’s day. Gil uses three char- 
acters in places where we sound ‘ale’; they are, a, ai, di. 
The two latter, which are used indifferently where the a is fol- 
lowed by an ¢ or y in common spelling, he regards as diph- 





1 English Schollar’s Assistant, 2d ed., p. 10. 

2 Sewel (Korte Wegwyzer, p. 8) gives the sound of particular to water, was, and 
altar, and the sound of ‘dawn’ to aunt, daunt, August. Strong (Perfect School 
Master, 1698) gives the ‘dawn’ sound to Draught, Haunt, Laugh, Taunt, Vaunt 
(p. 35). In his table of words of like sound he has “ Walter came by Water” 
(p. 56). But he makes aunt different from ant. These authorities are not sufficient 
to fix the date. 

3 Same vol. as Palsgrave. 
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thongs. And in speaking of the peculiarities of the Lincoln- 
shire speech he says, “ In ai, abjiciunt i, ut pro pai solvo, pa; 
pro sai dico, si.” 1 This shows that he really distinguished the 
sound of pale and pail, pain and pane, gait and gate. Sir 
Thomas Smith’s remarks are even more explicit; thus : — 


“The consideration of the diphthongs follows the vowels. Now a 
diphthong is any sound compounded of two vowels: as AI, pat, dai, 
wai, mai, lai, say, esai, tail, fail, fain, pain, disdain, claim, plat, arai. 
In these both letters are short among more cultivated speakers. The 
country-folk produce a dense, odious, and too greasy sound, by sound- 
ing both vowels, or at least the latter one, long. Pai, dai, wai, mai, lai. 
So those who pronounce these words very delicately, young ladies 
especially, exhibit plainly the Roman diphthong @. 4 Latin diph- 
thong. Pe, da, we,me,le. Scotch and some Transtrentane English 
pronounce these words with the improper Greek diphthong ¢, so that 
neither a nor e is heard, unless very obscurely. A, improper Greek 
diphthong. Pda, da, wa, ma, la.”? 


There was then a decided difference between aianda. Had, 
then, the latter a diphthongal termination as now? Sir Thomas 
Smith, speaking of the relation of mad and lad to made and 
lade, says : — 

“Tt is certain that there is no difference between these words except 
in the length and shortness of the vowel, as any one who is willing to 
listen and consult his ears, unless his are more dyoveas than those of an 
ass, can readily understand.” ® 


And Wallis, whose knowledge of phonetics is not to be ques- 
tioned, says : — 


“ With the larger opening is formed the a of the English, that is, a 
thin, such as is heard in the words, bat, bate, pal, pall, Sam, same, 
lamb, lame, ban, bane, etc. This sound differs from the German 4 thick 
or open; in that the English raise the middle of the tongue, and thereby 
compress the air in the Palate ; while the Germans depress the middle 
of the tongue, and thereby compress the air in the throat. The French 
almost give that sound where e precedes the letter n in the same sylla- 
ble, as entendement, &c. The Welsh are accustomed to pronounce their 
a with this sound.” * 


Now the Welsh a is ‘cat’ when short, and when long the 





1 p. 17. 2 ful. 14, @ seq. 8 fol. 10. 4 p. 8. 
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same elongated without a vanish, or nearly ‘care.’ There 
was then no vanish to the long a, and ai was a true diphthong, 
more resembling our a long than ourilong. a had a pecu- 
liar pronunciation, which we shall presently consider. 

5. ‘old, ‘ore.’ Having seen that a wanted the vanish, 
we are ready to believe that the same was the case with o, 
since we find the old phonotypists indicating it. There was, 
besides, the diphthong ou, formed of the long o and u, which 
was heard in all those words in which ou and ow are now 
sounded ‘old,’ and also wherever o long was followed by /; 
this sound must have been the same with which the Irish now 
pronounce the word ‘bold.’ Court was pronounced cédért.' 
Door? quoth,? shew, pour,’ were sounded exactly as spelt, the 
last word differing only from ‘ power’ in spelling. 

6. ‘Eve,’ ‘deer.’ There can be no doubt that this sound 
was heard in almost all the words where it now occurs, includ- 
ing ‘people’® and ‘-shire’’ in combination, for Gil gives to 
all these words the long sound of the short i. The principal 
exceptions were words in ea, several in ei, Cesar, cedar? 
equal,” fierce Grecian,™ interfere,® these, etc., which had 
the peculiar sound of ea. 

The sound of ea. It was a great puzu. to Mr. White, when 
considering rhymes and puns, to decide whether ea was sounded 
like long a or double e. Mr. Marsh, looking at the grammars, 





1 Gil, 22. So courteous, p. 67, courtesy, p. 82. With reference to the distinction 
between o and ou, Mr. White quotes Shakespeare’s “ Not on thy soale: but on thy 
soule, harsh Jew,” and argues from this that the two words were pronounced alike. 
What does the reader say to this inference? Will some future‘ antiquarian apply 
the same reasoning to Hood’s lines on the learned pig ? 


* Of what avail that I could spell 
And read just like my betters, 
If I must come to this at last, 
To litters, not to letters?” 


2 Gil, p.95; Smith, fol. 24. But the present pronunciation also existed. Gil, pp. 
118, 122. 

8 Or ‘koth” Gil, p. 64. * Gil, pp. 12, 98, 

5 Also like ‘ poor.” Gil, p. 21; Smith, fol. 43. 

§ Gil, pp. 21, 22, 41, 78. 7 Ib., 70, 81, ete. 

8 Or with e short. Gil, pp. 43, 78, 82. 9 Ib., 105. 

19 Th., 84. 11 Tb., 99. 

12 Ib., 73, 74. 8 Ib., 33. 

1 Tb., 13, 14, 45, and Wallis quoted below. 
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at once discovered that it was neither one nor the other, but an 
intermediate sound, like the e in met, prolonged. This view is 
sustained by the following extract from Wallis : — 

“In the same place, also, but with a middling opening of the mouth, 
is formed the é masculine of the French: which sound the English, 
Italians, Spanish, give to this letter; a vivid and sharp sound. It is a 
sound intermediate between the preceding vowel and that which is to 
follow [@ in pane with a greater opening, and ee with a less opening of 
the mouth]. This sound the English express by e, and when long not 
infrequently by ea, and sometimes ei. As the, there, these, sell, seal, tell, 
teal, steal, set, seat, best, beast, red, read (lego), receive, deceive, &c.” * 

Many words in ea, which now receive the short sound, in 
Shakespeare’s day were long. Of these we have noted the fol- 
lowing: bread? deadly; death’ deaf> dread,’ heavy, lead 
(the metal),® meant,? pleasant,” pleasure™ spread (present 
tense), sweat (present tense), threat,“ weapon.™ The fol- 
lowing were pronounced both ways: dead,” health” heaven,® 
ready,® sweat (noun), thread tread treasure™ The 
following were, as now, short: breadth, breast breath™ 
cleanly,” cleanse,* endeavor,” feather,” head, leads (noun 





1 p. 9. 

2 Gil, pp. 24, 37, 73; Smith, fol. 11, 41. So Coote also. 

8 Butler’s Feminine Monarchy, p. 20. Butler evidently distinguishes between ea 
short and ea long, for his spelling is uniform and consistent with Gil’s. 

* Gil, pp. 12, 116, 118, 119, 122; Butler, pp. 13, 15, 20, 22, 24, ete. 

5 Smith, fol. 24. ® Butler, p. 129. 

7 Gil, p. 119; Butler, p. 43. ® Butler, pp. 43, 44. 

® Butler, p. 51. 1 Tb., pp. 27, 51, 76, 160. 

1 Gil, pp. 89, 144; Butler, pp. 19, 24, 46, 55, 104, ete. 

2 Butler, pp. 90, 118. 13 Smith, fol. 20; Gil, pp. 48, 112. 

M# Gil, pp. 99. 15 Butler, pp. 8, 60. 

16 So says Gil, errata; Smith, fol. 24, has it long; Butler, p. 50, has it long, but 
in pp. 3, 4, 5, 9, 24, ete. has it short. 

1 Long, Gil, p. 21. Short, Butler, p. 138. 

18 Long, Gil, pp. 22, 99, 118, 121. Short, ib., pp. 23, 24, 98, 110. 

19 Long, Butler, p, 150. Short, Gil, pp. 84, 93; Butler, pp. 4, 15, 18, 32, 36, etc. 
See also White’s Shakespeare, XII. p. 427. 

2 Long, Butler, p. 58. Short, Smith, fol. 20. 

21 Long, Smith, fol. 38. Short, Butler, pp. 35, 37, 41, 91, 92, ete. 

2 Long, Smith, fol. 38; Butler, pp. 81, 89. Short, Butler, pp. 117, 118, 119. 

% Long, Gil, p. 126. Short, ib., p. 77. % Butler, pp. 13, 18, 43, 44. 

% Gil, pp. 104, 127; Butler, pp. 9, 15,122. % Gil, p. 125; Butler, pp. 11, 136. 

* Butler, p. 64. % Tb., pp. 53, 84. 

2” Tb., p. 49. ® Ib., pp. 6, 9, 154, 157. 

81 Smith, fol. 41; Gil, pp. 27, 38, 103, 104; Butler, pp. 5, 7, 9, 10, 13, 23, ete. 
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plural),) leather,? read (past), Reading,‘ spread (past),° sweat 
(past),® wealth,’ weather.2 Several words now written ear had 
then the sound of eer; they were, appear, clear,” year™ and 
sometimes near™ and rear. Consequently these words did 
not rhyme with the following: bear (noun and verb), fear, 
hear,’ tear (verb).“ Instead was often called ‘insteed.’ ® 
Heard had the sound ‘hare,’™ and heart was pronounced as 
at present.” When ea is found rhymed with ai, it is owing to 
a common mispronunciation of the latter diphthong noticed by 
Gil. The et in receive, deceive, etc. was a diphthong in Gil’s 
time ; it was used interchangeably with ai, as both Smith and 
Mulcaster observe. The latter says : — 

“ Ai, is the man’s dipthong, and soundeth full: ez, the woman’s, and 
soundeth finish in the same both sense, and use; a woman is deintie, and 
feinteth soon; the man fainteth not, bycause he is nothing daintie.” * 

Diputuones. 1. ‘ Ice,’ ‘ire.’ It is the characteristic pe- 
culiarity of English speech, that all transition from one note 
or tone to another is made, not by a sudden change, but by 
what in pitch is called a slide. Accordingly, none of our diph- 
thongs are combinations of two vowels, but run from the first 
sound to the last through an infinite number of gradations. 
‘ Ice’, according to this view, instead of being ah-ee, is more 





1 Butler, p. 23. 2 Tb., p. 10. 
% Smith, fol. 11 ; Gil, pp. 48, 52, 117; Butler, pp. 16, 137. 
* Butler, p. 35. 
5 Gil, p. 106; Butler, pp. 92, 95, 97, 109, 148. 
6 Gil, p. 48. 
7 Gil, pp. 39, 77, 85, 87, 89; Butler, pp. 2, 20, 138, 139, 141. 
8 Butler, pp. 2, 3, 4, 9, 11, 15, 16, ete. 
® Gil, pp. 87, 94; Butler, pp. 13, 15, 16, 23, 51, etc. 
19 Butler, pp. 160, 161. 
1 Ib., pp. 23, 29, 30, 31, 32, ete. 
2 Ea sound, Gil, pp. 34, 104. Ze sound, Gil, p. 84; Butler, pp. 14, 18, 28, 30, 
34, etc. 
18 Fa sound, Smith, fol. 30; Butler, pp. 29, 42, 47, 86,97. Ee sound, Butler, 
p. 87. 
14 Gil, p. 50; Builer, pp. 54, 139. 
16 Gil, pp. 20, 22, 98, 99, 109, ete.; Butler, pp. 15, 29, 48, 65, 84, etc. 
16 Gil, p. 27; Butler, pp. 14, 15, 114. 
17 Smith, fol. 30; Gil, p. 107 ; Butler, p. 119. 
8 Butler, pp. 5, 8, 18, 144. Gil, however, gives it the long sound of ea, p. 103. 
19 Gil, pp. 21, 23, 80; Butler, p. 150; White’s Shakespeare, XII. 427. 
2” Gil, pp. 21, 23, 24, 79, 99, 119; Butler, pp. 15, 25, 33, 150. 
21 p. 119. 
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nearly ah, up, err, end, in, eve! But it is not to be supposed 
that any abrupt change was made from the Saxon # long to this 
very complex combination. It is more rational to suppose that 
the sound grew up by insensible gradations somewhat in this 
way :— : 
eve; 
in-eve ; 
end-tn-eve ; 
err-end-in-eve ; 
up-err-end-in-eve ; 
ah-up-err-end-in-eve. 


PSP epP. 


The grammars do not afford us that full and exact information 
which we should desire upon so interesting a subject ; but it 
would seem that in the time of Palsgrave the change from eve 
to ice was but half completed. 


“ J, in the frenche tong,” says this author, “hath II dyverse maners 
of soundynges”: (1.) “ Like as the Italians sounde ¢, whiche is almost as 
we sound ¢ in these wordes: ‘a bee, a flie; a beere, fur a deed corps ; 
a peere, a felowe ; a fee, a rewarde’; a litell more soundynge towardes 
t,as we sounde ¢ with us.” (2.) “If¢ be the first letter in a frenche 
worde, or the laste, he shall, in those two places, be sounded lyke as we 
do this letter y in these wordes with us, ‘by and by, a spye, a flye, 
awry, and suche other, as in ymage, converty, ydole, estourdy, in whiche 
the y hath suche sounde as we wolde gyve hym in our tonge.” 

“T reken ui also among the dipththonges in the frenche tong, whiche, 
whan they come to gether, shalle have suche a sounde in frenche wordes 
as we gyve hym in these wordes in our tong: ‘a swyne, I dwyne, I 
twyne’; so that these wordes, aguyser, aguyllon, conduyre, deduyre, 
aujourdhuy, meshuy, and all suche lyke shall sounde theyr u and ¢ shortly 
together, as we do in our tong in the wordes I have gyven example of, 
and nat eche of them distinctly by hymselfe.” ? 


The unmistakable drift of these citations is to the effect that 
‘ice’ was pronounced like 7 in ‘ wind,’ or perhaps ‘ end-in-eve.’ 
During the next half-century the pronunciation underwent a 
further change, as is evident from Mulcaster’s ‘ remarks upon 
‘wind’ and ‘ kind’ quoted below. 





1 Mr. J. Jennison in Hillard’s Reader 
2 Palsgrave, pp. xviii, 6, and 16. 
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Some phonotypists in the time of Baret thought that e 
should take the place of long i; but Gil says that ¢ long dif- 
fered slightly from ei (that is, probably, ‘ err-in’); and because 
« long had a sharper sound than this combination, he adopted 
into his system the character 7 as its representative! Wallis 
regards ‘ice’ as compounded of French e feminine, that is, 
e in ‘stranger,’ and ¢ short, pronounced like the Greek ei, 
and almost like ai in the French words ‘ main’ and ‘ pain.’ ? 
This description may not appear strange when the process by 
which * point’ came to be pronounced ‘pint’ is explained. 
The analysis of ‘ice’ by Wallis may be thought to be that of 
numbers four or five in our table, but it is not to be asserted 
that this is or is not the case. It may be doubted whether 
Shakespeare pronounced this sound like ourselves ; but, until 
stronger evidence is produced than that of Gil and Wallis, we 
should hardly be justified in believing that its pronunciation 
has become essentially changed since 1600. Even at this day 
so excellent an orthoépist as Smart is confident that ‘wr-i’ is the 
true analysis of ¢ long. This resolution differs but little from 
that of Wallis. 

‘Mice,’ ‘lice,’ and ‘ kine’ were pronounced as now; but 
Jonson informs us that the old sounds ‘ meece,’ &c., were also 
allowable. The Palsgravian pronunciation of ‘ice,’ in words 
where the i is now sounded long, appears to have been confined, 
with Mulcaster, to a few words ending in md. ‘* Wind, frind, 
bind,” he laconically remarks, “and with the qualifying e, 
kinde, finde, &c.”* So Coote, who, however, like Gil, pre- 
ferred the longer pronunciation in all words: of this class, 
not excepting ‘wind.’ “And some pronounce these words, 
blind, find, behind, short: others blinde, finde, behinde, with e, 
long.” 5 

‘ Height’ and ‘ sleight’ were pronounced ‘ hate’ and ‘ slate’ 
by Muleaster, but by Gil as they are now. ‘Eye’ was also 
sounded like IJ by Gil, who, however, refers to Mulcaster’s 
pronunciation, which was nearly that of a long. 

2. ‘oil.’ There were two different sounds of this diphthong 





1 Logonomia, pp. 7 and 16 
2 Wallis, pp. 38 and 60. 8 B. Jonson, p. 301. 
* Elementarie, p. 133. 5 Coote, p. 19. 
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in Shakespeare’s day, the present sound and that of ‘oil.’ 
This duplicity of sound is thus referred to by Mulcaster : — 

« Thirdlie, 07, the diphthong sounding upon the 0, for difference sake, 
from the other, which soundeth upon the u, wold be written with a y, 
as joy, anoy, toy, boy, whereas anoint, appoint, foil, and such seme to 
have anu. And yet when, ¢, goeth before the diphthong, tho it sound 
upon the u, it were better oy, then oi, as joynt, jyoyn, which theie shall 
soon perceive, when theie mark the spede of their pen: likewise if oi 
with i, sound upon the 0, it maie be noted for difference from the other 
sound, with the streight accent.” * 


Mulecaster, therefore, in the system of orthography in which 
his work is written, the most marked characteristic of which is 
the employment of e in place of ee,*places a straight or acute 
accent upon oi, or rather oy, sounded upon the o in this posi- 
tion. While treating of the proper diphthongs, Gil, in confir- 
mation of Mulcaster, remarks: “ Sometimes we indifferently 
foist ii in the place of o before i. For we say toil or tiil, broil 
or briil, soil or sail.” ? 

During the thirty-four years which intervened between the 
publication of Gil’s and Wallis’; Grammars, the ‘ooze’ sound 
in ‘oil’ shortened into ‘up’; and we are instructed by the 
latter author, that in oi, sometimes o short, as in ‘ boy,’ and 
sometimes o or w obscure, as in ‘oil’ or ‘iiyl,’ ‘toil’ or 
‘tiyl,’ is the first part of the combination. This pronunci- 
ation soon degenerated into that of i long, the almost universal 
orthoépy for nearly a century. Even as late as 1784 Nares 
says: * The banished diphthong seems at length to be upon its 
return ; for there are.many who are now hardy enough to 
pronounce boil exactly as they do éoil, and join like coin,’ * 

8. ‘out.’ The combination ou is said by the old grammars 
to have had two sounds. One might, perhaps, be so hasty as 
to make the same remark now, though in fact it has seven, — 
‘touch,’ ‘trough,’ ‘ought, ‘group, ‘should,’ ‘mould,’ and 
‘thou.’ The sounds it most frequently had are spoken of in 
the following quotations from Palsgrave and Mulcaster : — 

“ Ou in the frenche tong shalbe sounded lyke as the Italians sounde 
this vowell uw, or they with us that sounde the latine tong aright, that is 





1 Elementarie, pp. 117, 118. 2 Logonomia, p. 15. 
8 Wallis, pp. 37, 63. * Elements of Orthoépy, p. 74. 
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to say, almost as we sounde hym in these words, ‘a cowe, a mowe, a 
sowe,’ as oultre, soundayn, oublier: and so of suche other.” 

“O is a letter of as great uncertaintie in our tung, as e, is of direc- 
tion both alone in vowell, and combined in diphthong. The cause is, 
for that in vowell it soundeth as much upon the u, which is his cosin, 
as upon the 6, which is his naturall, as in cdsen, ddsen, mdther, which o, 
is still naturallie short, and, hdsen, frdsen, méther, which 0, is naturallie 
long. In the diphthong it soundeth more upon the, u, then upon the, o, 
as in found, wound, cow, sow, bow, how, now, and béw, séw, wrdéught, 
dught, mow, tréugh.” * 

An acute accent placed upon the last six words indicates 
that they were sounded on the 0. Sounding upon the w in all 
cases in Mulcaster means sounding 00, whether long or short. 
In another passage he says, ‘* Hoop, coop. If custom had not 
won this, why not ou?..... Howl, coul, skoul. Why not as 
well with 00?” % It would appear from these quotations, that 
in 1582 ow was pronounced like 00. There are several puns 
in Shakespeare, as that of ‘ fowl’ and ‘ fool,’ which depend 
upon this identity in sound. 

Jonson copies Mulcaster ; Gil says : — 

“ We place before the vowel u, either o short as in bound, sound, or ; 
or 6 long, as in bldun, thrdun. So a bou bough differs from 4 bou owe, 
_and a boul from a boul bowle.” 


That this language can only be construed as teaching a pro- 
nunciation different from that of Mulcaster is made still more 
evident by Gil’s mode of spelling certain words regarded by 
Wallis as exceptions to the general sound of ou, as yi for 
you, yar for your, wind for wound, cirt for court, ciild for 
could, &c. 

Wallis seems to contradict both Mulcaster and Gil; he says: — 

“ Ou and ow are pronounced with an obscure sound ; to wit, a sound 
composed of o or u obscure and w. As house, mouse.” 


This is not an accurate description of the present sound, but 
what is intended must be left to others to determine. 

4. ‘use,ure.’ The pronunciation of ‘ use’ is described with 
some unanimity, as that of the French u, as indeed it may well 





1 Palsgrave, p. 15. 2 Elementarie, p. 115. 
8 Tbid., p. 136. 
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have been once ; but that certainly was not its sound in Shake- 
speare’s day, for Baret describes it in terms of more than ordi- 
nary clearness as being a diphthong compounded of e and wu. 
Palsgrave mentions two sounds of eu, one occurring in “ adewe, 
ashewe, afewe,” the other in “ trewe, glew, rewe, amewe.” 
Most of the latter words afterwards changed their spelling. 
Gil has ew with short e, and éu with long e. The latter 
occurs infrequently, as in few, ewe, ewer, sewer. The former 
eu differed from u in ‘ use,’ apparently in beginning with the 
vowel ‘ end’ instead of the consonant y. Wallis says: — 

“Hu, ew, eau are sounded by e clear and w. As in newter, few, 
beauty. Still some pronounce them a little more sharply, as if written 
niewter, fiew, biewty, or niwty, fiw, biwty, especially in the words new, 
knew, snew. But the first pronunciation is more correct.” ? 


The old pronunciation of the terminations ‘ rue’ and ‘ ure’ 
in unaccented syllables has been mooted by verbal critics. 
Gil is not uniform. He spells ‘ scripture’ and ‘ venture’ re- 
spectively ‘scriptur’ and ‘venter,’ but to ‘creature,’ ‘ measure,’ 
‘nature,’ and ‘ treasure’ he assigns their present sound, repre- 
senting their w by v, the character in his alphabet which stands 
for u in ‘ use.” Mulcaster, on the other hand, classes ‘ future ’ 
with such words as ‘ writer’ and spells it ‘futer.’ He also writes 
*conjectur,’ ‘conjur,’ ‘ creatur,’ ‘ figur,’ ‘ measur,’ ‘ miscon- 
ster,’ ‘ natur,’ ‘ nurtur,’ ‘ pastur,’ ‘ pictur,’ ‘ scriptur,’ ‘ statur,’ 
‘treasur,’ and ‘ventur.’ -With this catalogue, flattering to 
Yankee lips, we end our account of the olden orthoépy. 





1 Wallis, p. 63. 
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Arr. Ii].—1. The United States Sanitary Commission. A 
Sketch of its Purposes and its Work. Compiled from 
Documents and Private Papers. Published by Permission. 
Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 1863. 16mo. pp. 
xiii. and 299. 

2. The Sanitary Commission Bulletin. pp. 32. New York, 
1st and 15th of each Month. 

3. The Sanitary Reporter. pp. 8. Louisville, Ky., Ist and 
15th of each Month. 

4. Sanitary Commission Documents, from No. 1 to No. 78. 

5. Medical Papers of the Sanitary Commission, from A to S. 


Ir has been well said by Sir James M’Grigor, the distin- 
guished physician-in-chief of Wellington’s forces in the Penin- 
sular campaign, that “the efficiency of an army must ever 
depend upon the state of health of the corps which compose 
it.” In this light, military hygiene takes rank with the tactics 
and strategy of good generalship, and war becomes scarcely 
less a problem of sanitary science than of soldierly valor and 
strategic skill. 

Every great campaign furnishes fresh testimony upon this 
subject, and proves how true it is that “ the history of war can 
no longer be confined to bare details of the plans of battles and 
the manceuvres of armies,”’ but that ‘*we must refer to other 
elements, and principally to the sanitary condition of troops, 
as the causes of our victories or the reasons for our disas- 
ters.”* These are considerations of momentous importance 
in the present great war. ’ 

Our hastily organized armies for the suppression of the re- 
bellion unquestionably present the largest and most important 
field that the history of the world has yet afforded for the 
practical elucidation of the utility and the varied applications 
of sanitary science as a life-saving and conservative power in 
active military operations ; and we may justly claim as one of 
the important elements of our military success, and as one of 
the most Christian and impressive features of our terrible 





* The British Army and Miss Nightingale. By Charles Shrimpton, M. D., late 
Sargeon-Major in the French Army. London: Builliere Brothers. 1864. 
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struggle, that this science, in its broadest and most humane 
applications, has been directly brought to bear upon the Fed- 
‘eral forces during the entire period of the war. 

In a former paper an outline of the plan and purposes of the 
‘United States Sanitary Commission was given, and some of ; 
the leading facts relating to its origin, principles, and early 
struggles were set forth. In the following pages we propose 
to unfold the scheme of its operations, and to examine into 
the nature, methods, and results of its labors with reference to 
their relations to the national cause and the people’s concern 
in it, and also with reference to the influence of these labors 
upon sanitary science and its humane objects. 

The special committee of delegates that procured the order- 
ing and organization of the Sanitary Commission was sent tu 
the national capital by volunteer associations that were engaged 
in preparing the means of succor and aid to victims of disease 
and wounds, and it was plainly the purpose of those delegates 
to make the consideration of preventive sanitary measures 
paramount to all questions of relief. This fact was illustrated 
by the official Order which the committee secured from Gen 
eral Scott, at their very first interview at Washington, requir- 
ing a reinspection of the volunteer regiments for the purpose 
of eliminating worthless elements that would only impede mili- 
tary operations and crowd the hospitals. 

In what manner and to what extent the idea, purpose, and 
plan of forecasting and preventive concern and humane succor 
for the sick and wounded of the army were combined in the 
counsels that gave birth to the Sanitary Commission, is well : 
illustrated in the following statement, which was presented to : 
the Secretary of War by the committee of delegates in their | 
preliminary address on the day of their first assembling in 
Washington. This statement clearly foreshadows a scheme of 
preventive sanitary service and direct relief, which those dele- 
gates designed should be commensurate with the claims of 
humanity and the advanced civilization and science of the 
age. 









































“The present is essentially a people’s war. The hearts and minds, 
the bodies and souls, of the whole people, and of both sexes, through- 
out the loyal States, are in it... .. 
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“ Convinced by inquiries made here of the practical difficulty of ree- 
onciling the aims of their own and numerous similar associations in 
other cities with the regular workings of the Commissariat and the 
Medical Bureau, and yet fully persuaded of the importance to the coun- 
try, and the success of the war, of bringing such an arrangement about, 
the undersigned respectfully ask that a mixed commission of civilians, 
distinguished for their philanthropic experience and acquaintance with 
sanitary matters, of medical men, and of military officers, be appointed 
by the government, who shall be charged with the duty of investigat- 
ing the best means of methodizing and reducing to practical service 
the already active, but undirected, benevolence of the people towards 
the army; who shall consider the general subject of the prevention of 
sickness and suffering among the troops, and suggest the wisest meth- 
ods which the people at large can use to manifest their good-will 
towards the comfort, security, and health of the army. 

“Tt must be well known to the Department of War that several such 
commissions followed the Crimean and Indian wars. The civilization 
and humanity of the age, and of the American people, demand that 
such a commission should precede our second war of independence, — 
more sacred than the first. We wish to prevent the evils that England 
and France could only investigate and deplore. This war ought to be 
waged in a spirit of the highest intelligence, humanity, and tenderness, 
for the health, comfort, and safety of our brave troops; and every 
measure of the government that shows its sense of this will be emi- 
nently popular, strengthen its hands, and redound to its glory at home 
and abroad.” 


Here we have the key to the whole theory of the organiza- 
tion and subsequent history of the Sanitary Commission. The 
plan was conceived, and has been prosecuted from the first in 
the interest of humanity and of the national cause; and in 
the fifty published documents which the Commission sent forth 
during the first six months of its existence, we find abundant 
evidence of the strength and clearness of the convictions and 
purposes of its members in their humane and patriotic work. 
The men who organized the Commission were deeply impressed 
with the fact that, “‘ in times past, war has been conducted in 
more or less forgetfulness, sometimes in total oblivion, of the 
fact that the soldier is a mortal man, subject to all the ills fol- 
lowing on wet and cold, want of shelter, bad food, excessive 
fatigue, bad water, intemperate habits, and foul air.” 
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The commissioners infused into the plans of their service all 
that earnestness and directness of purpose which deep convic- 
tions and a definite knowledge of the importance and positive 
power of sanitary works could inspire. Like the British com- 
mission for revising the army medical system, they found that 
in our army regulations “ no provision was made for syste- 
matically caring for the soldier’s health, but only for his sick- 
ness.” And, not forgetting the great improvements that the 
hospital system itself required, it was manifestly the duty of 
our army commission to take the view it did; namely, that it 
is the highest duty of the government, and of the Sanitary 
Commission as its voluntary aid and adviser, to employ all suit- 
able means to preserve our volunteer armies from the ravages 
of preventible disease. Florence Nightingale and the Crimean 
commission found the British army in the East dying from 
disease at the rate of sixty per cent, or more than half the 
total force, per annum. ‘They secured the ordering and en- 
forcement of needed sanitary measures in the camps, the hos- 
pitals, and the administrative service of that shattered army ; 
diseases fled, and the death rate was, during the last five months 
of the campaign, reduced to less than 12 per 1,000 (exactly 
1.15 per cent), or more than fifty-two times less than before the 
introduction of sanitary reform. Fresh air, suitable food and 
clothing, cleanliness of person and quarters, and well-regulated 
habits, were the elements of that reform, and they are the fun- 
damental elements of health and soldierly endurance in our 
own army. The Commission knew that the average annual 
death rate in armies in our former wars had been exceedingly 
high, and that an army of volunteer forces is most liable to 
fatal diseases. In the Mexican war, our volunteer forces lost, 
from disease alone, at the rate of 152 per 1,000 per annum, 
and the regulars at the rate of 81, from the same cause. In 
Wellington’s entire campaign in the Peninsula, his losses from 
disease were 113 per 1,000 strength. In times of peace, our 
regular army lost annually at the rate of 26 per 1,000 strength; 
and the British infantry, serving at home, annually lost about 
18 per 1,000 from disease, until Lord Herbert’s great reforms 
were instituted; but by those reforms, which mainly consist 
in supplying fsesh air and an improved diet, the annual loss 
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is reduced to about 8} per 1,000 strength ; and the entire 
loss in the British army during the past four years, from all 
diseases, is less than the annual loss previously from diseases 
of the lung's only. ; 

The last official returns of sickness and mortality among the 
British forces present the best argument upon this subject. 
In Jamaica, the death rate from disease has fallen, since the 
recent reform was carried into effect, from 260 per 1,000 to 20; 
in Trinidad, from 106 to 0 (in 1860) ; in Barbadoes, from 58 
to 6; in St. Lucia, from 122 to 1; in British Guiana, from 74 
to 6; in Canada, from 16 to 10; in Nova Scotia, from 15 to 
7; in Newfoundland, from 11 to 4; in Bermuda, from 28 to 
8; in Gibraltar, from 11 to 7; in Malta, from 15 to 10; in 
Ionia, from 15 to 7. 

In our vast armies of volunteers, the problems of sanitary 
science were to be wrought out as a national and patriotic 
work. The death rates of the Mexican campaign would im- 
peril the national cause, and bring sorrow to every home in the 
land. Can the average sickness rate be kept at a minimum 
point? Can the average death rate from disease be reduced 
to a fraction of that which was registered in the Mexican war? 
This result the Commission believed possible. It was to be 
accomplished by prevention and by succor. 

In the original scheme of organization of the United States 
Sanitary Commission,.as presented to the Secretary of War 
on the 23d of May, 1861, a few days after its originators had 
presented their address to him, it was proposed that the gen- 
eral objects of the Commission should be “ inquiry and ad- 
vice in respect of the sanitary interests of the United States 
forces,” with the design “ to bring to bear upon the health, 
comfort, and morale of our troops the fullest and ripest teach- 
ings of sanitary science in its application to military life.” 
This scheme of inquiry and advice, under the heads of, “1. 
Materiel of the Volunteers, 2. Prevention, 3. Relief,’ was to 
be developed and expanded as circumstances should require ; 
and it was wisely suggested that the outlines of the plan 
should be so expansible as to conform to the exigencies of the 
coming war and its vast armies. Under the head of Preven- 
tion, it was stated : — 
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“The Commission would inquire with scientific thoroughness into the 
subject of Diet, Cooking, Cooks, Clothing, Tents, Camping-grounds, 
Transports, Transitory Depots, with their exposures, Camp Police, 
with reference to settling the question, how far the regulations of the 
army proper are or can be practically carried out among the volun- 
teer regiments, and what changes or modifications are desirable from 
their peculiar character and circumstances. Everything appertaining 
to outfit, cleanliness, precautions against damp, cold, heat, malaria, in- 
fection, crude, unvaried, or ill-cooked food, and an irregular or care- 
less regimental commissariat, would fall under this head.” 


Supplementary supplies and aid, wherever required by the 
wants of sick or disabled soldiers, were to constitute the 
branch of Relief in the Commission’s scheme. Inquiries were 
to be made concerning 
“the organization of military hospitals, general and regimental; .. . . 
the nature and sufficiency of hospital supplies ; the method of obtaining 
and regulating all other extra supplies contributing to the comfort of 
the sick; the question of ambulances and field service, and of extra 
medical aid; and whatever else relates to the care, relief, or cure of the 
sick and wounded.” 


In short, the Commission’s department of Relief was pro- 
posed for 


“the organizing, methodizing, and reducing to serviceableness the 
vague, disproportioned, and haphazard benevolence of the public” ; 
and “to secure uniformity of plans, and then proportion and harmony 
of action; and, finally, abundance of supplies in money and goods for 
such purposes as the laws do not and cannot provide.” 


Though the committee that originated and urged this 
scheme of humane and extra-official service had no. thought 
of personally undertaking its complete elaboration and execu- 
tion, a work in which they could not engage without great 
sacrifices of personal interests, yet, while urging and perfect- 
ing the plan, they became so determined and so absorbed in 
the work, that, when the Commission actually organized, it not 
only included the men who projected it, but its whole body at 
once became inspired with their spirit and purpose. Clothed 
with no other power than that which might result from their 
intelligence, faithfulness, and success in the discharge of their 
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duties of inguiry and advice, great effort was made to unite in 
the personnel of the Commission a suitable variety and excel- 
lence of scientific and administrative qualifications. Momen- 
tous duties pressed too closely to permit delay in the thorough 
organization and work of the Commission; so, after proper 
counsels and a few preliminary interviews, the Board organ- 
ized and entered upon its work with the following members: 
Henry W. Bellows, President, New York; Prof. A. D. Bache, 
Vice-President, Washington; George T. Strong, Treasurer, 
New York; Fred. Law Olmsted, General Secretary, Washing- 
ton; George W. Cullum, U. S. Army; Alexander E. Shiras, 
U. S. Army; Robert C. Wood, M.D., U.S. Army; William 
H. Van Buren, M.D., New York ; Wolcott Gibbs, M.D., New 
York; Elisha Harris, M.D., New York; Samuel G. Howe, 
M.D., Boston; Cornelius R. Agnew, M.D., New York; J. 8. 
Newberry, M.D., Cleveland, Ohio. Subsequently, in the pro- 
gress of the work, the following names have been added: Rt. 
Rev. T. M. Clarke, Providence, R. I.; Hon. R. W. Burnett, 
Cincinnati ; Hon. Mark Skinner, Chicago; Hon. Joseph Holt, 
Washington; Horace Binney, Jr., Philadelphia; Rev. J. H. 
TIeywood, Louisville, Ky.; J. Huntington Wolcott, Boston ; 
Prof. Fairman Rogers, Philadelphia; C. J. Stillé, Philadel- 
phia. 

Immediately after its organization the Commission entered 
upon a series of protracted sessions, which continued, with 
brief interruptions, until late in the autumn of 1861. The 
preventive or strictly sanitary and scientific work of the Com- 
mission was the first to receive attention, and here was brought 
into full operation the organizing genius of Mr. F. L. Olmsted, 
who had fortunately been selected as the chief executive 
officer of the Board. Several members of the Commission 
engaged in special fields of inspection or inquiry, and a corps 
of sanitary inspectors of camps and hospitals was immediately 
set at work in a systematic manner, so that, at a session imme- 
diately after the battle of Bull Run, the Board examined re- 
ports of sanitary inspections that had been made in most of 
the regiments both before and subsequent to that disaster. 
The whole scheme of the Commission’s preventive service 
appears to have received its final shape and force at that 
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period. Its inspectors were placed under special instructions, 
and sent throughout the lines of the army, and from them 
were daily received full and classified returns concerning the 
results of their observations and efforts in the camps and hos- 
pitals; a statistical bureau was organized and placed under 
the care of a skilled actuary; direct and earnest correspond- 
ence was opened with the chief military authorities, and with 
Governors of States; the munificent and homely gifts of the 
people for the comfort of their soldier-sons in hospitals were 
received, assorted, and systematically disbursed by methods 
approved by the Medical Department, and thus a system of 
General Relief was established. At the same time, the en- 
deavors to mitigate by suitable means the personal sufferings 
and wants of sick, needy, and ignorant volunteers, under 
irregular circumstances, — circumstances sadly frequent, and 
a class of miserable and uncared-for sufferers painfully nu- 
merous in and about Washington and other great military 
centres after the first battles, — led to the establishment of a 
branch of Special Relief. From the current records and pub- 
lications of the Commission it plainly appears that, early in the 
autumn of 1861, these various methods of service had become 
fully organized, and were operating harmoniously, and that 
various incidental works in the interest of the soldier and the 
people had been set on foot, in addition to reformatory and 
relief operations of a systematic and more permanent kind. 
Even before the smoke of the first collision in arms had 
cleared from the fields of sharp encounter in Virginia and 
Missouri, the Sanitary Commission was confronted by some 
very stern duties. By fearlessly accepting them, and express- 
ing the convictions that had become impressed upon the minds 
of its members, it exerted no small influence in improving the 
organization, discipline, and care of our armies, and in giving 
tone and direction to public sentiment in favor of such im- 
provements. The faults and short-comings of the administra- 
tive service in the medical and other departments of the army 
were pointed out, the importance of rigid discipline insisted 
upon, and the duty of more wisely directing the selection and 
appointment of commanding officers was very emphatically set 
forth. ‘The remark of an old campaigner, “that a good com- 
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manding officer will generally have a healthy and effective 
regiment,” and that “no regiment will ever be found healthy 
when the internal economy is bad,” * was abundantly confirmed 
ly the observations of the Commission’s sanitary inspectors of 
camps. 

So important was it considered, in its sanitary bearings, that 
the highest degree of military competence should be secured 
in the command of the volunteer forces, that the Commission 
reported, through a special committee of its members, consist- 
ing of General Cullum and Professor Bache, the names and 
addresses of all loyal graduates of West Point who were at the 
time in civil life, and believed to be available for military com- 
mands in active service ; and in the proceedings of the Com- 
mission, a week after the battle of Bull Run, the following 
Resolutions were passed : — 


“ Resolved, That the Sanitary Commission, in their endeavors to pro- 
mote temperance, cleanliness, and comfort among the troops, have be- 
come convinced that the first sanitary law in camp and among soldiers 
is military discipline ; and that unless this is vigorously asserted and 
enforced, it is useless to attempt and impossible to effect, by any second- 
ary means, the great end they propose, — which is the health and hap- 
piness of the army.” 

“ Resolved, That, looking only to the health and comfort of the troops, 
it is our profound conviction that any special relaxation of military dis- 
cipline in favor of volunteer troops, based either upon their supposed 
unwillingness or inability to endure it, or upon the alleged expectation 
of the public, is a fallacious policy, and fraught with peril to the lives 
of the men and the success of the national cause ; and that, speaking 
in the name of the families and the communities from which the volun- 
teers come, and in the name of humanity and religion, we implore that 
the most thorough system of military discipline be carried out with the 
officers and men of the volunteer force, as the first and essential condi- 
tion of their health, comfort, and morality.” 

“ Resolved, That the health and comfort and efficiency of the men are 
mainly dependent on the uninterrupted presence, the personal watchful- 
ness, and the rigid authority of the regimental and company officers ; 
and that all the great defects, whether in the commissariat or in the 
police of camps, are radically due to the absence of officers from their 





* Sir James M’Grigor, in Medico-Chirurg. Trans., Vol. VI. p. 471. 
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posts, and to the laxity of the discipline to which they are themselves 
accustomed.” 


To ascertain the prevailing causes of sickness and mortality 
in the army, and to endeavor to remove the sources of prevent- 
ible disease, every available agency was brought to bear for 
the immediate and methodical application of sanitary knowl- 
edge in the camps and hospitals. At the same time, appro- 
priate methods of relief, and a system for accumulating and 
dispensing the means of succor, were devised and put into 
operation. 

The various labors in which the Commission engaged were 
grouped, as we have said, in two separate but co-ordinate de- 
partments, — that of preventive service and that of supplement- 
ary supply and relief, — both of which were equally inspired 
with the ideas of health, humanity, and patriotism. The pre- 
ventive service required all the best medical talent the Com- 
mission could command, and the aid of the military members 
and the administrative officers of the Board; while the .relief 
department called into its service not only the powers and pe- 
culiar experience of all the members of the Commission, but 
has commanded the friendly aid of the leading philanthropists 
of our country. In all branches, and at every stage of the 
work, individual members of the Commission have engaged, 
according to their particular qualifications, in active services 
and counsels, and some, by agreement, withdrew from all other 
occupations, and devoted themselves exclusively to the Com- 
mission’s work. 

Mr. Frederic Law Olmsted was placed in charge of the cen- 
tral office, as General Secretary of the Commission, and gave 
himself wholly to its executive duties, and to the work of or- 
ganizing the methods of service; in this work his peculiar 
genius and powers of mind found an inviting but laborious field 
of labor, and proved themselves equal to the largest demand 
that the country could make upon them. So to organize the 
various branches of this life-saving work as to impart to each 
branch and to the entire system the greatest efficiency and 
completeness for the time, and yet to give to the several 
branches such separate and easily limited range that their 
operation should be only supplemental to regular provisions 
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made by government, was a leading point in the problem which 
the Sanitary Commission and its General Secretary must prac- 
tically solve during the first months of the service. That this 
early policy of the Commission has been faithfully maintained, 
and that the great problems which engrossed its attention the 
first year of the war have been satisfactorily solved, the daily 
operations both of the preventive and the relief departments of 
the work abundantly testify. 

It is due alike to the Sanitary Commission and to the people 
who support its operations to say, that this purpose to make 
the country’s voluntary offerings of science and succor merely 
supplementary, had in it nothing of feebleness and sycophancy. 
Its ruling motive has always been that of manly and zealous 
defence and care of the soldier. That motive was thus stated 
in the Commission’s report to the Secretary of War, in Decem- 
ber, 1861 : — 


“ The one point which controls the Commission is just this: a simple 
desire and resolute determination to secure for the men who have en- 
listed in this war that care which it is the will and the duty of the 
nation to give them. That care is their right, and, in the government 
or out of it, it must be given them, let who wili stand in the way.” 


The experience of other wars and other nations could not 
with any certainty guide the Sanitary Commission in its esti- 
mates of the amount of supplementary aid that would be re- 
quired, nor was there any example or light to guide to the 
successful preparation and adoption of the needed methods of 
succor and assistance. The murderous waste of life and loss 
of armies in the Crimea, as well as the example there present- 
ed of the positive power and certainty of sanitary measures, as 
the means of salvation from such calamities, served as beacon- 
lights, and as such they were constantly in view. The Com- 
mission was strongly impressed with the facts that the destroy- 
ing angel who follows in the trail of armies “ exacts from every 
man to the full whatever penalties follow on the infraction of 
natural law”; that “ the waste of human life and the destruc- 
tion of human health and happiness [in time of war] have been 
in all ages many times greater from disease than from actual 
encounter in the field, and that the faithful records of all wars 
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are records of preventible suffering, disease, and death.”* In 
view of these facts, and considering also that the sick and 
wounded must sometimes be sacrificed to unavoidable military 
necessity, the Commission claimed that “all the more should 
they be supplied with whatever mitigation of suffering military 
necessities leave possible. And these should be furnished them, 
not as if a hard master were driving a bargain with them, —as 
in the commutation of a board contract, — but as if the love 
and pity of mothers, wives, sweethearts, and sisters were exer- 
cised with the far-seeing providence, boldness, ingenuity, tact, 
and industry of true military generalship.” Such were the 
considerations that guided, and such the spirit that inspired, 
the Commission in devising and working its methods of pre- 
vention from disease and relief from suffering. The preventive 
or strictly sanitary and scientific department of the work, from 
the first, has comprised,— 1st, a corps of sanitary inspec- 
tors; 2d, a bureau of sanitary and vital statistics ; 3d, the di- 
rectorship of distribution of the Commission’s supplementary 
supplies or “ sanitary stores”; 4th, the preparation and publi- 
cation, for free distribution among medical and other officers, 
of compendious monographs upon the most practical subjects 
in army hygiene, surgery, and medicine. The department of 
relief is co-ordinate with that of sanitary inspection, and, so 
far as its ministrations relate directly to life and health, it is 
under the direction of the inspectors or medical officers of the 
preventive or sanitary department of the service; while the 
various branches of relief not thus related to the sanitary 
service constitute the system which is designated as that of 
special relief. All these branches of the Commission’s work, 
as previously remarked, sprang into operation under the origi- 
nal scheme of organization, and from the pressure of events 
during the early months of the war. 

With a scheme of operations so expansible, so tentative, and 
yet so determined, it was the more difficult, as well as the 
more desirable, to methodize all branches of the work. And, 
notwithstanding the expectation and hope that some of the 
branches would soon become needless, because of increasing 





. * Army Sanitary Administration and its Reform under Lord Herbert. By Flo- 
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improvements in army organization, and that, from the same 
cause, the necessity and range of even the more permanent 
labors of the Commission would be rendered less and less 
essential to the welfare of the army, the Commission adopted 
the policy of ordering and executing all the departments 
and details of its work in a most thorough and permanent 
manner. 

The system of sanitary inspection was designed to accom- 
plish two leading objects of nearly equal importance, viz. : — 
1st, to impart information and suggestions to, and also to stim- 
ulate the exertions of, military officers in matters affecting the 
health of the troops; 2d, to make faithful observations upon 
the sanitary condition and wants of the soldiers in camp and in 
hospital, and immediately to report upon the same to the cen- 
tral office of the Commission. These reports present the sys- 
tematic and comparable results of such inspectorial labors, and 
have furnished the basis of those suggestions and reforms which 
the Commission has, from time to time, urged upon the gov- 
ernment and upon military authorities. 

The duties of the Sanitary Inspectors were accurately de- 
fined in a letter of special instructions from the General Secre- 
tary, and the range and leading points of inquiry were indicated 
in a carefully studied schedule of questions, some two hun- 
dred in number. This branch of service was put into opera- 
tion as early as the month of July, 1861, and has been con- 
tinued until the present time. It has recently been reinforced 
by valuable accessions to its corps, and it is not likely that the 
need of this department will cease while the war continues ; 
for although, with the progress of events and the improvement 
of our armies, the functions of the inspectors have been greatly 
varied, they have perhaps become of still greater importance 
than at first. 

The general plan of service marked out for the Sanitary In- 
spectors, during the first two years of the war, is thus laid 
down in the Secretary’s letter of instructions : *— 


“I. Introduction, Etiquette, and Discipline. — In the performance of 
* General Instructions for Camp Inspectors. By the Ceneral Secretary of the 
Sanitary Commission. Document 51. 
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your duty as an Inspector of the Sanitary Commission, it is of the 
highest importance that you should, under all circumstances, be care- 
ful to show your respect for the regulations of discipline, order, and 
rank in the army. To this end, in the first place, take pains to ap- 
proach the inferior by way of the superior officer, and only with a 
formal or implied approval and indorsement of your purpose by the 
latter. 

“ Unquestionably, the first of all conditions of health in the army is 
strict discipline. Do all, therefore, in your power to encourage and 
strengthen a good purpvuse in this respect; do all in your power to sus- 
tain it. Honor in your own conduct the strictest rules of military 
etiquette, and let it be seen that you expect them to be stringently en- 
forced. Let it be known that you consider no disease so destructive to 
an army as laxity of discipline. Demand, wherever you properly can 
do so, that the standard of the volunteers shall be at least as high as 
that of the regulars in this respect, and reprove any intimation that this 
is not to be attempted. .... 

“II. Relation with Regimental and Company Commanders. — On 
arriving at the camp of a regiment, ask for the officer of the day, and, 
stating your business, request him to present you to the colonel or com- 
manding officer. Exhibit your credentials to the latter, and, if the 
opportunity is favorable, endeavor at once to obtain his confidence and 
co-operation in your business... . . 

“TIT. Duty of Commanders of Companies.— . . . . In our military 
organization the company is the unit of the army, and the commanding 
officers of companies are the principal agents of all the administrative 
duties of the organization. If a major or a lieutenant (not acting as a 
commander) neglects his duties, the body to which he is attached be- 
comes simply in a certain degree less effective. Ifa company com- 
mander neglects his duty, the men may starve for all that any one else 
is todo. ‘The captain should be, as has often been said, ‘the father 
of his company.’ Nothing, however small, which affects the comfort, 
health, strength, and efficiency of his men is beneath his attention. 
He is the official registrar, and agent of all necessary communication 
between them and the source of their supplies, as well as with the 
superior command. .... Upon the thoroughness with which the 
captains attend to their duty, both in regard to their companies, and, 
each in his turn, as the officer of the day, superintending the police of 
the regiment, its health mainly depends. You are, therefore, instructed 
to make yourself acquainted with the captains, and to cultivate such 
relations with them as will command a hearty reception for such in- 
struction as you may see occasion to give them.” 
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Thus, the Sanitary Inspectors were instructed to proceed 
with their duties until they should become fully possessed of 
all the facts bearing upon the sanitary condition and welfare 
of each company, each regiment, and the entire corps d’armée. 
The “importance of sanitary regulations was to be illustrated 
by statistical facts,” as the inspector continued his interviews 
with the regimental officers; the “ inspection of camp and 
quarters’ was a leading point also, and in another section 
of the instructions the Inspector was specially advised to set 
forth the fact that the “ prevention of disease is possible,” and 
its “ suppression difficult and uncertain.” 


“Endeavor by every means in your power to remind the officers of 
these orders, and of the necessity of their strict obedience to them, to 
the safety and credit of the regiment. Explain to them that they are 
based upon a universal military experience, that disastrous consequences 
inevitably follow the neglect of such precautions as they are intended 
to secure. Let them know that, although the outbreak of malignant or 
epidemic disease in camps and quarters can be almost certainly pre- 
vented, it can seldom be suppressed, after having once broken out, by 
any measure, however energetic, and never without great destruction 
of life. Point out to them the various sources of mischief that are to be 
anticipated, and explain in what way defects in camp police, ventila- 
tion, drainage, cooking, &c. are sure to operate injuriously, especially 
in the destruction of the esprit du corps and morale of the soldier.” 


Then with the regimental surgeon the sanitary missionary 
must cultivate such professional fraternity and emulation as 
“will lead him to magnify his office,” and, if necessary, he 
must “remind the surgeon that he becomes responsible for the 
existence and continuance of any unjustifiable sanitary condi- 
tion pertaining to the camp, or to the management of the regi- 
ment, against which he does not perseveringly expostulate.” 
The condition and wants of the regimental hospitals are to be 
inquired into, and, when desirable, the more important defi- 
ciencies and urgent wants are to be immediately supplied by 
requisitions upon the Commission’s supplementary stores ; 
“ambulances and ambulance stores” are to be examined, 
and the regimental surgeon urged to be fully equipped and 
ready for battle duty. And thus, in various ways, the faithful 
and hard-worked surgeon in the field has found the Sanitary 
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Commission his ever-present friend, defender, and helper ; 
while the negligent and reckless medical officer has learned 
to fear the expostulations and the merited rebukes of the faith- 
ful Inspector. 

These instructions to the Inspectors comprise thirty-two 
sections, and include the leading subjects affecting the sani- 
tary condition of soldiers in camp,—‘“ Camp Sites,” ‘ Drain- 
age,” “ Ventilation,” “Sinks and Offal,” “ Disinfectants,” 
“ Water,” “ Sutlers,” “The Commissariat and the Quar 
termaster,” “ Rations and Cooking,” “ Bedding,” “Tents,” 
“Clothing,” “Frauds in Food and Clothing,” etc., ete. 
And, lastly, to give force and execution to all this labor of 
inquiry and inspection, the Inspector is to enter into frank 
“conference with the commanding officer,” and urge such 
improvements as appear to be practicable. In case of persist- 
ent “necessity of sanitary precautions,” the following in- 
structions are to be pursued: — 

“ Address the proper officer on the subject in writing, stating the 
grounds of your advice. Take pains to do this in such a manner as 
not to cause irritation or give offence, and, at the end of the week, send 
a copy of your letter to this office, together with any answer which may 
have been given you. 

“Tn visits subsequent to the first, all important changes which have 
occurred since previous reports should be noticed; and especially it 
should be stated whether and how far advice previously given has been 


followed, and with what results. 
“Whenever you see occasion, advise action which you think desira- 
ble to be taken by the Commission, or to be initiated at Washington.” 


From ten to fifteen Sanitary Inspectors have been constantly 
engaged in this branch of the Commission’s work, since the 
summer of 1861; as far as possible, this has been a corps of 
specially qualified experts, and many of its present members 
formerly held commissions in the military medical service. It 
has been difficult, indeed, to obtain a sufficient number of suit- 
ably qualified medical men for the peculiar duties of this corps, 
and several of the best Inspectors that have entered the service 
have been physically broken down by arduous labor and ex- 
posures. 

In the first report which the Commission made to the Secre- 
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tary of War,* in the autumn of 1861, the following statement 
is made respecting the Sanitary Inspectors and their labors at 
that early period of the war. 


“Tt was indispensable that they should possess, not only scientific 
education and a special acquaintance with sanitary laws, but sufficient 
tact to enable them, though holding no official position or military 
rank, to perform their duties as agents of an organization unknown 
to the regulations of the army, without awakening jealousy of their 
interference as officious and intrusive. It was also necessary, in 
view of the fact that the Commission could afford to pay but moderate 
compensation to its employees, that they should be men actuated by a 
strong and disinterested desire to be of service to the country... . . 
Very few camps have been visited in which important improvements 
have not been ordered, at the suggestion and in presence of the In- 
spector. 

“ The influence, however, which officers unconsciously receive through 
the mere direction of their attention to neglected duties, by the in- 
quiries which the Inspectors have need to address to them, constitutes 
the chief part of the value of the services of the Commission. This, 
of course, cannot be specified and recorded, .... The example of one 
regiment in reforming abuses and enforcing sanitary laws is very gen- 
erally followed by others near it, and an emulation is excited among 
company and regimental officers, the beneficial effects of which have 
been noticed in many cases where an ill-regulated regiment has been 
transferred to the neighborhood of a cleanly, well-policed, thoroughly 
drained, and salubrious camp.” 


In the Report from which we have here quoted it is stated 
that the Sanitary Inspectors had made full returns from more 
than two hundred regiments, and that the total number of sep- 
arate reports of such regimental inspections amounted then, at 
the end of the first four months of the work, to more than 
twice that number. The Report further says : — 


“The results [of these reports] are carefully tabulated, and suitable 
digests prepared by an accomplished actuary. The Commission is not 
without hope, if it should be enabled to continue its operations, eventu- 
ally to lay before the country a body of military medical statistics more 
complete, searching, and trustworthy than any now in existence.” 





* Sanitary Commission Document, No. 40. A Report to the Secretary of War 
of the Operations of the Sanitary Commission. 8vo. pp. 107. 
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How the Commission’s Bureau of Statistics was organized, 
and what practical problems it solved, we will presently notice ; 
but, that the reader may judge of the nature of the “ returns” 
that were daily sent in to the central office by the Sanitary In- 
spectors, which constituted the basis not only of statistical in- 
quiry, but of the requests and suggestions that were continually 
being made to the government, the following questions, as 
given in the Manual for Inspectors,” are here copied. These 
questions, as their number show, are extracted from different 
sections. 


“83. Are the rations found sufficient in quantity ? 
“84. Are they generally considered good in quality, each of its kind? 
If not, mention what is alleged to be poor. 
“86. About how often is fresh meat served ? 
Fresh vegetables ? 
Desiccated vegetables ? 


“145. Is the regimental hospital in a house, temporary structure, 
or tent ? 

“146. If in a house or temporary structure, is it fairly adapted to 
its purpose ? 

“147. Is it fairly well ventilated ? 

“ 147". How is it heated ? 

“147'a. Is it kept clean ? 

“148. If in a tent, is it well drained ? 


“166™. What was the sickness and morality as per last monthly 
report ? 

“166™", What was the strength of regiment at that time ? 

“167. Is the general health of the regiment improving or deterio- 
rating ?” 


The Inspectors engage in direct personal efforts for the im- 
mediate reform of abuses and the improvement of camp and 
hospital hygiene, wherever they go. And it is in such efforts 
that they are really most useful. Wherever wants are dis- 
covered, they are in duty bound to find out means to relieve 





* Sanitary Commission’s Document, No. 19. Form C. 

The Inspectors’ returns, as given opposite the questions, become available in the 
Actuary’s Bureau of Statistics, as well as in guiding the secretaries in their official 
duty. 
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them. For the sick and enfeebled, they promptly order for- 
ward such supplies as the surgeons require ; to the camps that 
are exposed to malaria, they advise, and, when necessary, they 
offer supplies of the needed prophylactics ; while, throughout 
the long lines of our forces that occupy the scathed and desti- 
tute borders of the rebellion, far from planted fields, these 
faithful inquisitors against disease are unceasingly on the 
watch for the Protean outbreaks of scurvy. In their cru- 
sade against this scourge of camps and protracted campaigns, 
the Sanitary Commission has successfully laid the gardens 
of the great Northwest under contribution. With the strate- 
gic foresight of a veteran campaigner, — as he is, — Dr. New- 
berry, the Western Secretary, wisely gained possession of im- 
mense and fertile fields about Murfreesboro’ and Nashville, 
just in the rear of the forces, and there planted in hospital gar- 
dens his strongly defensive batteries to guard against this most 
insidious enemy that has yet threatened our brave soldiers. 
During all the past year the Federal forces down the Atlantic 
coast have been menaced by that enemy, and, but for the con- 
tinual watchfulness and promptitude of the Sanitary Inspec- 
tors, and the bountiful supplies of fresh vegetables which, 
upon their requisition and the request of army surgeons, the 
Commission has sent forward by every steamer to the army of 
the South, it may reasonably be doubted if our forces could 
have continued the siege of Charleston, or to-day have been in 
condition to prosecute an active campaign. 

We shall again recur to this homely but life-saving warfare 
of the Sanitary Commission against the evil bred of the un- 
varied camp-kettle and “ hard-tack,” and it is mentioned here 
as an imperative function of one branch of the Preventive 
service. But it must be borne in mind, that the good which 
the Sanitary Commission has accomplished by its direct and 
immediate interpositions and supplementary work has been 
continually exceeded by the beneficent, results of the power 
exerted by its example and influence upon the regular agen- 
cies or methods of supply and care for the soldier. To the 
honor of the generals in command, and the medical officers 
in the field, this fact is frankly, thankfully confessed by them, 
for they know too well that it is a chronic habit of commissa- 
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ries and quartermasters to find lions of difficulty in the way 
when unusual requisitions and extra demands are made upon 
their departments, and that the regular methods of meeting 
special wants are generally, and probably necessarily, slower 
than the immediate and expansible methods of supplementary 
supply that the Commission has adopted. It is due to the 
regular administrative service of our army, that it should have 
the praise of far surpassing in efficiency and promptitude the 
corresponding British service in the Crimean campaign. But 
that there is much in our army administration that cries for 
reform, is painfully evident from the single fact that its defi- 
ciencies have rendered vigilant and active efforts of the San- 
itary Commission necessary to prevent scurvy from crippling 
our best corps d’armées while occupying vitally important 
points in the line of our military operations. 

The Commission has steadily kept in view the duty of dis 
covering and suggesting the proper remedies for these defects 
in the military system; and that its suggestions have been 
pressed with earnestness, and in the right directions, may be 
inferred from the fact that the fearless and faithful discharge 
of this duty is known to be the cause of whatever opposition 
the Commission has encountered in official circles. 

The improvement of military hospitals has naturally re- 
ceived the continued and earnest attention of the Sanitary 
Commission, and no subject could more legitimately claim the 
services of sanitary science and preventive skill. Only the 
privilege of visiting and inspecting the hospitals was granted 
to the Commission ; yet as the Sanitary Inspectors came to the 
hospital wards, not only with offerings of the material aid and 
special supplies which the sick and wounded might need, but 
also with the sentiments and suggestions of most fraternal and 
professional friendship towards the faithful medical officers, as 
well as with humane concern for the patients in their care, 
the opportunity for practical efforts by the Commission to im- 
prove the character and administration of the army hospitals, 
general, regimental, and temporary, has been very great ; and 
from time to time the Commission has assumed such responsi- 
bilities in aiding the administration of the hospitals, as have 
placed the government and the people under lasting obliga- 
tions. 
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Discreditable and unnecessary as it seems, it still is true, that 
military hospitals, in great campaigns, have proved to be sources 
of pestilent disease. Miss Nightingale has remarked, that, in 
hospital construction and administration, it is all-important that 
special care be taken that the patients are not killed by the 
hospital and its management. It was the overwhelming expe- 
rience in this respect of the British army in the Crimea, that 
gave rise to the great reforms which are now in progress in 
hospital construction and management, and in all departments 
of army administration, in Europe. The influence of that grand 
illustration of the wasting and consuming power of disease in 
armies, and of the redeeming and triumphant power of sani- 
tary works, was already, before our war, producing some excel- 
lent results in our civil hospitals and in the sanitary police of 
towns; but neither the military system nor the army surgeons 
of our country had become in any degree permeated by those 
marvellously practical teachings which Lord Herbert of Lee 
and Florence Nightingale had labored to present for the in- 
struction and benefit of the civilized world. What the wants 
of the army hospitals were, and what the Sanitary Commission 
said of them and did for them, during the first summer of the 
war, will appear from the following abstract of a Report, by a 
special committee, adopted on the 29th of July, 1861: — 


“ But the principal want experienced by the sick was found by your 
committee to be clean and appropriate hospital clothing. But for the 
liberal forethought of the benevolent women of the nation, our soldiers 
would have been compelled to lie sick and wounded in the clothes in 
which they entered the hospital wards, and which, in many cases, had 
not been changed or even washed for weeks before. Many had been 
already supplied, and your committee had the satisfaction of seeing that 
every sick man in hospital was fully provided with a proper suit of 
clothing, by the authority of the Commission. 

“No available provision being made by government for the wash- 
ing of the clothing worn by volunteers on their entering the hospital, the 
committee secured the authority of the Commission for employment of 
laundresses for this purpose ; so that, when the soldier is ready to leave - 
the hospital and resume his duties, his clothing will be clean and fit 
for use. 

“ The services of a barber were also procured for the sick, and your 
committee can bear witness that he contributed not a little to their 
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cleanliness and comfort. Wire frames for the protection of wounded 
limbs from pressure of bedclothes were found to be wanted, and they 
were supplied. 


“ Another subject was recognized by your committee as possessing 
much interest and importance ; namely, the provision of systematic and 
reliable means of identifying the remains of soldiers dying in the gen- 
eral hospitalsfand of properly marking the graves in which they are 
interred, so that the reasonable inquiries of friends and relations may 
be properly answered. This matter was brought before the Commis- 
sion, and referred to a special committee for immediate action. 

“ Your committee venture to embody their conclusions in the form of 
suggestions, and would submit to the Commission, secondly, the pro- 
priety of recommending to government that hereafter, instead of hiring 
old buildings for general hospitals, they should order the erection of a 
sufficient number of wooden shanties or pavilions of appropriate con- 
struction, and fully provided with water for bathing, washing, and water- 
closets, and ample arrangements for ventilation and for securing warmth 
in winter, to accommodate from thirty to sixty each, and to be sufficiently 
distant not to poison each other. This suggestion embodies the latest 
and best views as to the construction of hospitals, and its adoption 
would save both lives and money. 

“If the present hospitals are to be occupied during the fall and win- 
ter months, some plan should be at once adopted and applied, by the 
competent authorities, to correct their architectural defects, to provide 
facilities for bathing and water-closets, to introduce water on each floor, 
and to separate the dead-houses from the wards occupied by the sick. 
Measures should also be taken to improve their ventilation, and for 
their thorough warming in winter.” 


It is to the deserved and lasting credit of General M. C. 
Meigs, the Quartermaster-General of the army, that from the 
first he favored and aided the development of the improved 
system of military hospitals originally proposed by the Sanitary 
Commission. After the construction of two pavilion hospitals, 
during the first year of the war, from plans prepared in the 
Commission, the work of hospital reform was fairly inaugu- 
rated, and it is to the intelligent and prompt official action of 
General Meigs, and to tlie efficient administration of Surgeon- 
General Hammond, that the army now owes a system of pa- 
vilion hospitals that exceeds in extent and excellence any 
hospital system ever before seen. 
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During the year of battles that followed the capture of Fort 
Donelson, in February, 1862, there probably passed through 
the general hospitals not less than from 350,000 to 400,000 sick 
and wounded men, besides the much larger number who were 
treated in regimental hospitals or in the field. Hence, we can 
hardly overestimate the vital importance and the lasting benefit 
of this new and vastly improved system of hospital care for the 
brave men who, in ceaseless processions from camps and battle- 
fields, have passed through the wards of the hundreds of health- 
ful pavilions. During the autumn and winter of the second 
year of the war, when the bloody fields of Northern Mary- 
land and Virginia, and the long and stoutly contested line of 
malarious outposts along the Western river-borders of the re- 
bellion, had crowded all the permanent hospitals, and popu- 
lated hundreds of churches and other edifices, perilous for 
temporary use as hospitals, it was deemed expedient by the 
Commission to undertake a special inspection of all these hos- 
pitals permanent and temporary, with the aid of the ablest med- 
ical talent and experience which our large cities could afford. 

This special inspection was begun early in the autumn of 
1862, and continued until the summer of 1863, and in its per- 
formance the Commission had the services of more than sixty 
eminent physicians and surgeons from the principal civil hos- 
pitals of the country. 

The. magnitude and importance of this work in the general 
hospitals may be judged from the fact, “that the wards in- 
spected contained upwards of seventy thousand beds, and the 
number of patients visited during that half-year’s inspection 
amounted to nearly two hundred thousand. The reports of 
the Inspectors during that period comprise more than four 
thousand written pages, and they contain the results of most 
careful observations and scientific study, the fruits of which 
will continue to benefit the sick and wounded of our armies 
until the war is ended. 

After the passage of the new Medical Act, and the instal- 
lation of the new Surgeon-General, in the beginning of the 
summer of 1862, the Sanitary Commission hoped to be able to 
withdraw from the field some of its more extraordinary and 
expensive agencies connected with the Preventibe service, and 
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likewise to diminish its increasing responsibilities in the matter 
of Relief or supplementary supplies. But before the Surgeon- 
General and his corps of medical inspectors, under the new 
medical act, had been confirmed by the Senate, the great 
campaigns that had opened at Donelson and Shiloh, in the 
West,—at the mouth of the Mississippi, on the Gulf,—at Roa- 
noke Island, Newbern, and the Sea Islands, on the coast, —and 
under General McClellan on the Peninsula, in Virginia, — while 
they promised triumphant success to our arms, had already 
threatened to overwhelm our Northern homes with unspeak- 
able sorrow, and had roused irrepressible sympathies for the 
brave men who, by tens of thousands, in the early marches and 
battles of those campaigns, had fallen, to suffer unutterable 
woes from want of timely succor. 

Between the Ist of March and the Ist of July of that year 
of battles, the demands upon the Medical Department of the 
army had been more than quadrupled. The new Surgeon- 
General, fortunately, was found equal to the occasion, but the 
multiplied exigencies of the five grand campaigns of our 
armies, all pressing at the same time, inevitably exceeded the 
largest resources and powers of the Medical Department, as 
constituted under existing laws, and also rendered it impos- 
sible for the Quartermaster’s Department to respond with 
promptness and efficiency to the requisitions made upon it 
for the material care and necessary transportation of the sick 
and wounded. Upon the Cumberland, the Tennessee, and 
the Mississippi, the Sanitary Commission urged the prepara- 
tion of, and furnished supplies for, hospital transports ; and 
mainly through the agency of the Commission a system of 
‘floating-hospital transportation, most humane and munificent 
in its provisions, was put into operationgand became the means 
of saving a multitude of lives. 

The medical history of the Peninsular campaign, and the 
story of the Sanitary Commission’s “ Hospital Transports,” * 
will furnish pages of deep interest in the history of the war ; 
and the record is at every point interwoven with that of the 
other labors and achievements of the Commission. An army 





* Hospital Transports. A Memoir of the Embarkation of the Sick and 
Wounded from the Peninsula, etc., etc. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1863. 
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of 130,000 men had been plunged into the mud-fields between 
the York and James Rivers, and as they pressed forward 
towards the rebel capital,— fighting and trenching, continu- 
ally exposed to malaria, and suffering most excessive fatigue 
and want, — the Sanitary Commission endeavored to prepare 
for the constantly increasing crowds of sick and disabled 
that were daily turned back to the rear upon the Pamun- 
key, the York, and James Rivers. Though only supplement- 
ing the deficiencies of medical and administrative service, the 
supplies, appliances, and working corps it there provided made 
and entitled it to be considered one of the most efficient 
departments of medical and administrative service in that 
disastrous, but heroic campaign. Every witness of what the 
Commission effected during that period bears testimony to 
the good judgment with which its work was planned, and the 
success with which it was prosecuted, as well as to the terri- 
ble necessity that demanded its interposition. The following 
passage from a speech of Hon.. Moses F. Odell, a member 
of Congress from Brooklyn, N. Y., sets forth the class of facts 
which impressed every visitor to the army upon the Peninsula. 


“ Before I had been long at the White House there came down 
from Fair Oaks some five or six hundred wounded soldiers on a 
train of cars, and then I discovered the vast resources and usefulness of 
this Commission. I found on board those steamboats numbers of ladies 
and gentlemen, ready to go to work with willing hearts and able hands 
to administer to the wants of those wounded and dying men.. Now the 
government, I have no hesitation in saying, from the beginning of the 
war, have had a proper appreciation of the needs of the soldier, and 
have done all in their power; but under such circumstances as these 
the Commission was ahead of them,— hours and days ahead of the 
government in the supply of what was needed on that occasion. I 
joined them at once, enr®lled myself as a working and active member, 
and remained there four days and nights, during which time there were 
3,465 wounded men received, their immediate wants supplied, and 
necessary medical assistance furnished by the Commission, and they 
were then sent from there to the: Washington and other hospitals. 
And had not these vessels been there with their bountiful supplies to 
make the soldier comfortable in his wants and sickness, the suffering 
would have been unspeakable.” 


During a period so eventful, so terrible, as that of the sum- 
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mer of 1862, it was manifestly impossible for the Sanitary 
Commission to do otherwise than enlarge, rather than re- 
trench, its operations. To cease or diminish its humane min- 
istrations would have been both cruel and criminal. Its work 
went on; every loyal home at the North demanded it; the 
Surgeon-General and all faithful and hard-worked army sur- 
geons desired it to go on. The fact that its methods and 
measures had keen studiously adapted to render such supple- 
mentary aid as it offered in an acceptable and most effectual 
manner, was appreciated by every general in command, and 
every right-minded medical director in the field. 

The Preventive and inspectorial department of the Commis- 
sion’s work necessarily became completely interwoven with 
that of the Relief department during the campaigns of 1862. 
Relief became an agency of greatest sanative power and im- 
portance, and the supplies which the people furnished through 
the Commission’s channels, or that were purchased with 
money by wholesale, became, by a most natural metonymy, 
“sanitary stores.” During that period, as soon as the medical 
corps and sanitary inspectors, under the new Medical Act, 
had commenced service, the Commission’s inspectors devoted 
themselves more particularly to the systematic and proper 
application of these “ sanitary stores,” and to such duties of a 
general nature as would leave the work of systematic inspec- 
tion of camps and hospitals wholly to the new corps of regularly 
commissioned inspectors. But, as we have already mentioned, 
the Commission’s work of systematic inspection of hospitals 
was resumed under new auspices during the succeeding 
autumn, and at the same time the “ field work ”’ of: inspection 
assumed unprecedented importance as a crusade against the 
scurvy that was threatening all our armies. Thus, by force 
of circumstances, as well as by predetermined purpose, the 
strictly hygienic branch of service never had opportunity to 
degenerate into inefficient routine, but has been continued as 
a truly sanative, scientific, and practical department of army 
service. 

Recently the Commission has enlarged and more thoroughly 
systematized this Preventive department, and, in view of the 
sad embarrassments that now afflict the medical bureau, it 
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would be impossible to conceive of a more vitally important 
service to our rapidly augmenting forces in the field, and to 
the national cause, than that which the Sanitary Commission 
may now render by perfecting and giving greatest possible 
efficiency to this department of its own most legitimate work. 
It is said that there has existed at the War Department a 
strange spirit of opposition to the Commission ; but this must 
not, need not, prevent the Commission from fulfilling its 
bounden duty to the soldiers who are gathering for the great 
campaigns which are to crush the rebellion. The people de- 
mand this from the Sanitary Commission; and, unless Con- 
gress sees fit to enlarge and defend the Medical Department, 
the Commission must, so far as it is able, boldly fill the place 
of the regular service. In the army of the South, under Gen- 
eral Gillmore, or in that of the Great Valley, under General 
Grant, the Sanitary Commission’s inspectors, circulars, and 
advice possess indeed a moral power that scarcely needs mili- 
tary authority to enforce it. 

During the last year and a half the Commission and the army 
have witnessed such excellent and positive results from the sup- 
plies of fresh vegetables that have been furnished upon the ad- 
vice of the sanitary inspectors, — mostly at the Commission’s 
expense, —that during the ensuing season the preparations 
for insuring timely supplies will exceed all precedent. Scurvy 
must be kept far from the lines of our armies, as they press 
forward into the insurgent States, away from the present bases 
of supply ; and it may be doubted if the Sanitary Commission 
can in any other way prevent so much sickness, save so much 
life and strength, as by resorting to measures that shall insure 
a sufficient supply of antiscorbutic vegetables and antiscor- 
butic care for the forces in front during the present year. 

In the * Sanitary Reporter,” a well-edited, eight-page quarto, 
published semi-monthly, under the auspices of the Commis- 
sion, by its Western Secretary, at Louisville, the vital impor- 
tance of the warfare against scurvy has been continually set 
forth, and the inspectors, in their correspondence, ring the 
changes upon onions and potatoes, occasionally varying with 
cabbage or dried fruit. The supplies of fresh vegetables 
which the Commission provided for the army of the Cum- 
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berland, and to the forces before Vicksburg, had no small 
influence upon the grand results that have crowned the cam- 
paigns of those armies. In an official report upon the subject 
of vegetable supplies, Dr. Frank H. Hamilton, a distinguished 
medical inspector in General Rosecrans’s army, occurs the fol- 
lowing statement : — 


“ We find in the absence of vegetable diet the cause for a great part 
of the mortality of our troops, both after the receipt of wounds and 
from disease. .... We fully believe that one barrel of potatoes per an- 
num is to the government equal to one man. .... In all the regimental 
hospitals, as well as the general hospitals, I found the Sanitary Com- 
mission had already furnished them with the vegetables they had called 
for, and which were needed for the sick, so that in the hospitals none 
were dying from scurvy.” 


During the spring and summer of 1862 the Sanitary Com- 
mission found it necessary to provide and send forward vast 
supplies of fresh vegetables to the armies under General Grant 
and General Rosecrans; to the former, even when closely in- 
vesting Vicksburg during the month of June, and with trans- 
portation badly obstructed, the Commission’s agents managed 
te get forward and distribute nearly six thousand bushels of 
potatoes, eight tons of dried fruits, thirteen thousand lemons, 
and large quantities of pickled vegetables and other antiscorbu- 
tics. At an earlier period in the spring, the sanitary inspectors 
anticipated the approaches of scurvy in the forces at Young's 
Point, Milliken’s Bend, and elsewhere along the Mississippi, 
and, as Inspector Warriner emphatically remarks, the vegetables 
which the Commission there supplied modified history! In like 
manner the army of the Cumberland was supplied even more 
abundantly, though insufficiently, in the spring and summer. 
The following passage from the “ Sanitary ee ” shows 
why and how this was done : — 


“ Recently, when’ scurvy threatened our army, a commissary adver- 
tised for an adequate quantity of potatoes and onions, and no response 
was made. Nobody either had, or chose to become responsible for, the 
delivery of 50,000 bushels of potatoes, and a corresponding quantity of 
other vegetables ; but there were few families in the great West which 
could not spare from its store a peck, a bushel, or a barrel of vegeta- 
bles, and so, within a month, some: six thousand barrels were donated, and 
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an impending disaster was averted, the Commission furnishing a me- 
dium of communication between the people at home and their defend- 
ers in the field.” 


Besides the succulent vegetables and fruits of the seasons, 
that the hospital gardens in the vicinity of Nashville and Mur- 
freesboro’ supplied to the numerous hospitals in their neighbor- 
hood, there was an immense harvest of onions and potatoes, — 
of the latter more than 12,000 bushels, — so that when the 
battles of Chattanooga occurred, and our forces had been com- 
pelled for months to abstain from vegetables, the Commission 
was sending its surplus products from Murfreesboro’ and Nash- 
ville to the hospital depots up the Tennessee ; and, as soon as 
the railway connection was completed to the head-quarters of 
Grant’s army, the eagerly longed-for antiscorbutics were again 
furnished in camps as well as hospitals from the Commission’s 
depots. 

During the past six months, the vast assemblage of hospitals 
within the defences of Washington, the field-hospitals at Get- 
tysburg, and the entire sick population of General Gillmore’s 
command, have been provided by the Sanitary Commission 
with full supplies of vegetables, and all other fresh provisions 
that could best be obtained from the markets of Philadelphia 
and New York. This is accomplished by means of the same 
system of credit as that by which general hospitals provide 
“ extra diet,” etc. for their patients in anticipation of a “ hos- 
pital fund,” to be accumulated in lieu of undrawn rations. 
The Commission’s relief department furnishes the fresh sup- 
plies by the car-load daily, or by the regular steamships, and 
is wholly or partially reimbursed at the end of each month 
from the constantly accruing hospital funds of the several hos- 
pitals. The total expenditures of the Commission for such 
supplies, during the last three months of 1863, amounted to 
nearly $ 120,000, a considerable part of whic has been already 
reimbursed. 

Such are the methods and means by which the Sanitary 
Commission conducts its preventive service, and subsidizes the 
principles and teachings of hygiene to the work of life-saving 
in war ; and they show how these strictly sanitary works are 
aided by the supplementary supplies that have been continually 
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flowing from the people and their aid societies, through the 
well-ordered channels which the Commission has thus pre- 
pared. In those channels, and under such intelligent guidance, 
the home gifts of dainty viands, warm clothing of mothers’ and 
sisters’ handiwork, and whatever need be procured with money 
in the markets, become “ sanitary stores’ which directly and 
powerfully contribute to the maintenance of life and health 
in battle-worn and wounded men in the camps and in hos- 
pitals. But it is upon battle-fields and in the hospitals that 
the conjunction of the two departments of the Commission’s 
work is most strikingly illustrated, and we must here notice 
the methods of batéle-field relief which the Commission has 
adopted. 

The insufficiency of means of succor that characterized all 
the earlier battles of the war made it the imperative duty of 
the Sanitary Commission to devise some practicable measures 
for rendering effectual relief to the wounded, and aid to the 
medical staff, upon occasions of great conflicts. This work 
was earnestly undertaken immediately after the great battles 
that gave us the Cumberland and the Tennessee Rivers, in 
the spring of 1862; but the horrors of those sanguinary 
combats, the woes that were witnessed in the Peninsular cam- 
paign, and the outcry for aid that marked the second tragedy 
upon the plains of Manassas, unfolded to the Sanitary Com- 
mission a class of duties which it must assume at any hazard 
and at any cost. Its “sanitary stores” and agencies of 
relief must be moved forward with the moving columns of 
our forces to the very field of combat. This plan was ap- 
proved by commanding generals, and was at once carried into 
operation. 

Upon the Western rivers the officers of the Commission had 
from the first endeavored to be promptly and well in advance, 
by means of the hospital transports, freighted with hospital 
supplies and with working corps of voluntary attendants for 
the care of the wounded, as was also done by the Commission 
in the Peninsular campaign ; but when our armies had fairly 
gotten up with the enemy, and the smoke of battle had cleared 
away, the Commissioners and their agents, as they counted the 
wounded and looked at their means of succor, could but ex- 
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claim, “‘ What are these among so many!” Yet in the working 
of the very cautious, insufficient, and tentative methods that 
had been adopted by the Commission previous to the opening 
of McClellan’s campaign in Northern Maryland, the bottom of 
the sanitary treasury had become painfully visible to the execu- 
tive committee, and the immense stock of “ sanitary stores ” 
was nearly exhausted. 

The dark days of the national struggle had come, and in the 
faith that has continually given certainty to the future of our 
cause, the Commission gave its utmost resources, and resolved 
to extend its aid and multiply its means of succor as the armies 
were nerving themselves for their most desperate conflicts. 
With the broken and worn ranks of the forces that rallied and 
moved forward in pursuit of General Lee, in September, 1862, 
the Sanitary Commission — then in session at Washington — 
sent all the supplies and means of succor it could command. 
It. purchased wagons and horses, and obtained details for inde- 
pendent transportation to accompany the moving columns with 
supplies for relief, at the same time methodizing a suitable 
scheme for the administration of needed succor to the am- 
bulances and the men who should fall by the way, while all 
the storehouses and reserve stock of the Commission’s sup- 
plies were emptied by the larger relief trains and car-loads 
that were sent forward to convenient depots along the ex- 
tended flank of the army as it came into battle. 

This, briefly, is now the established method of Battle-field 
Relief, which was fully inaugurated during the memorable 
campaign in Northern Maryland. It is now in operation, as 
far as practicable, in all our armies. What it has achieved 
for the relief of suffering, for the aid of the medical and surgi- 
cal service, and for the mitigation of that wide-spread sorrow 
that follows the noise of our battles, surpasses the power of 
language to express. It will live in thousands of grateful 
hearts while the thrilling records of Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
Gettysburg, Stone River, Perryville, Corinth, Vicksburg, and 
Chattanooga are narrated by the brave men who fought, and by 
friends who lost their sons and brothers, in those battles. The 
following passage, which we quote from a graphic report by Dr. 
Newberry, presents some idea of the comprehensive plan, and 
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the vigilant, effective, and merciful operation, of the present 
method of “ Battle-field Relief.” Dr. Newberry, as director of 
the Commission’s operations in the Western field, was at Chat- 
tanooga, and, with supplies and trusty assistants well in hand 
and awaiting the combat, he was stationed where he could 
quickly ascertain the movements of forces and the wants of the 
wounded. 


“ Wednesday morning our flag floated from the summit of Lookout, 
and our forces advanced on the Rebel stronghold of Mission Ridge, from 
our right, left, and front. After much severe fighting on our left, in 
which Sherman’s forces suffered very heavy loss, the Rebel intrench- 
ments along the base of Mission Ridge were stormed by our advancing 
lines, and then began that perilous but glorious ascent of its slope of 
one thousand feet, at six different points, which so surprised and appalled 
the Rebel garrison, and has covered with glory the brave men who 
dared attempt it. After an hour of suspense, inexpressibly painful to 
the thousands who were merely powerless spectators, the summit was 
gained and held, the roar of the forty pieces of artillery which crowned 
it was suddenly silenced, and we knew that a great victory had been 
won. 

“ Two wagons had been secured beforehand, with which to transport 
stores to any point where they might be required; but no part of the 
battle-field being more than three miles distant from head-quarters, and 
ample provision having been made by the medical director for the im- 
mediate removal of the wounded to hospital, they were held in readi- 
ness to use, if needed, while Mr. C. Read and myself, with a small 
supply of stores, went over to the battle-field along the middle line of 
Mission Ridge, and Mr. Loomis went toward the northern end, to see 
if any help were required by the wounded of Sherman’s corps. By 
midnight all the Union wounded men on that part of the field which we 
visited had been transferred to hospital, and such of the Rebels as re- 
mained in the houses to which they had been carried had received all 
the aid we could give them, and so at one o’clock we returned to the 
town. Just as we arived, Mr. Loomis came in and reported that the 
wounded of the 15th Army Corps had all been gathered into the 
Division hospitals, but that their expected supplies had not arrived, 
and they were greatly in need of our assistance. A wagon-load of 
milk, beef, crackers, tea, sugar, stimulants, dressings, &c. was imme- 
diately despatched to them, and was, as may be imagined, of priceless 
value. 

“ Early the next morning, Thanksgiving day, Mr. Read and myself 
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visited the hospitals of the 2d, 3d, and 4th Divisions of the 15th Army 
Corps, situated three miles up the river. The 4th, containing the 
largest number of wounded (399), we found pretty well supplied, for 
the time being, with the stores we had sent up the night before ; but 
these were rapidly disappearing, and, at our suggestion, another load 
was sent for and received during the day. The 2d and 3d Division 
hospitals, situated on the bank of the river, containing respectively 75 
and 230 patients, had received up to this time no other supplies than 
such as had been carried in their medicine wagons, sufficient to meet 
the first wants of the wounded, and by this time almost entirely ex- 
hausted. Just as I was offering to Dr. Rogers, the surgeon in-charge 
of the 3d Division hospital, the resources of the Sanitary Commission, 
one of the assistant surgeons approached and said to him: ‘ Doctor, 
what shall we do? Our supplies have not arrived, our men are lying 
on the ground, with not blankets enough to make them comfortable. 
We ’ve no stimulants, or dressings, or proper food. Now, if the Sani- 
tary Commission only had an agent here, we should be all right.’ I 
was happy to inform him that the spirit he invoked had come at his 
call, and when I promised that in an hour’s time he should have con- 
centrated beef, milk, stimulants, dressings, fruit, vegetables, clothing, 
bedding, and some ticks stuffed with cotton, his satisfaction shone from 
every feature, and both he and the surgeon in charge spontaneously 
ejaculated, ‘ Bless the Sanitary Commission !’ — an institution of which 
they had abundant experience on the Mississippi, where the kind and 
efficient ministrations of Dr. Warriner were remembered with pleasure 
and gratitude.” 


The statistics of the Relief department of the Commission, 
the invoices of goods received from the branches, the bills of 
supplies purchased, the records of supplies distributed to the 
hospitals, and the account of reserved and battle-field stock, 
present a complete and constantly revised record of the business 
details of this supplementary service. The footings of these 
statistics show how vast the work has become; and when stud- 
ied in connection with the casualty returns of battles and the 
sick reports of the camps and hospitals, the true significance 
of such figures can be quickly appreciated. We find that, 
within ten days after the battle of Chattanooga, four thousand 
boxes and packages were sent forward to that field from the 
Commission’s nearest depots ; that at the same time two thou- 
sand more had been sent down the Mississippi ; and that there 
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had previously been forwarded to the wounded of Chickamauga 
five thousand packages. To every recent battle-field the Com- 
mission has sent forward supplies for succor in the same way, 
and to the extent of its resources at the time; and as we 
count up the battles and sieges of the war, in which the 
wounded have depended largely upon this supplementary aid, 
we find an immediate answer to the question, What be- 
comes of the “ sanitary stores,” and how is so much money 
used ? 

It is stated, upon good authority, that more than a hundred 
thousand Federal soldiers have been wounded in battle since 
the war began, and that disease has already brought into the 
military. hospitals, general and regimental, upwards of two 
millions of cases. ‘That the Commission’s share in the work 
of providing for the wauts of all these sick and wounded men 
has been both large and necessary, is acknowledged by all our 
best medical officers. And had the Commission extended their 
relief-work only to the general and regimental hospitals, the 
record of that service would still be a worthy and instructive 
one ; but when we add the statistics of the battle-field relief- 
work, that record becomes clothed with the memories of the 
conflicts themselves. The President of the Commission has 
stated that “ $50,000 would not cover the cost of our whole 
service ” (of supplementary supplies) “in the first two weeks 
after any one of our great battles; at Gettysburg it was 
$75,000.” Much of that expenditure was for supplies of 
various kinds purchased with money in the cities, aud for- 
warded by express-cars and independent wagon-trains, sixty 
tons being fresh and perishable provisions that were sent in 
refrigerating cars ; but it is not this estimate of the net money 
value of the invoices of supplies that best conveys to the 
mind an adequate idea of the nature and magnitude of 
this work @f succor to the wounded. The long catalogue 
of the articles tells what wants exist and what relief was 
brought. One example in this work will justly apply to all 
the battle-fields." From the published records of relief-work 
at Gettysburg we quote a list of some leading articles which 
the Commission supplied to the field-hospitals there. 
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Drawers (woollen), 5,310 pairs. Fresh Butter, 6,430 pounds. 
“ — (cotton), 1,833 pairs. “ Eggs (chiefly collected for the 
Shirts (woollen), 7,158. occasion at farm-houses in Penn- 
“ (cotton), 3,266. sylvania and New Jersey), 8,500 
Pillows, 2,114. dozen. 
Pillow-cases, 264. Fresh Berries, 675 bushels. 
Bed-sacks, 1,630. “ Bread, 12,900 loaves. 
Blankets, 1,007. Ice, 20,000 pounds. 
Sheets, 274. Concentrated Beef Soup, 3,800 pounds. 
Wrappers, 508, “ Milk, 12,500 pounds. 
Handkerchiefs, 2,659. Prepared Farinaceous Food, 7,000 
Stockings (woollen), 3,560 pairs. pounds, 
“ (cotton), 2,258 pairs. Dried Fruit, 3,500 pounds. 
Bed Utensils, 728. Jellies and Conserves, 2,000 jars. 
Towels and Napkins, 10,000. Tamarinds, 750 gallons. 
Sponges, 2,300. Lemons, 116 boxes. 
Combs, 1,500. Oranges,46 
Buckets, 200. Coffee, 850 pounds. 
Soap (Castile), 250 pounds. Chocolate, 831 pounds. 
Oil Silk, 300 yards. Tea, 426 pounds. 
Tin Basins, Cups, etc., 7,000. White Sugar, 6,800 pounds. 
Old Linen, Bandages, etc., 110 bar- Brandy, 1,250 bottles. 
rels. Whiskey, 1,168 bottles. 
Water-Tanks, 7. Wine, 1,148 bottles. 
Water-Coolers, 46. Ale, 600 gallons. 
Fans, 3,500. Pickles, 400 gallons. 
Chloride of Lime, 11 barrels. Indian Meal, 1,621 pounds. 
Shoes and Slippers, 4,000 pairs. Starch, 1,071 pounds. 
Crutches, 1,200. Codfish, 3,848 pounds. 
Lanterns, 180. Preserved Fish, 3,600 pounds. 
Candles, 350 pounds. Biscuit, Crackers, and Rusk, 134 bar- 
Canvas, 300 square yards. rels, 
Mosquito Netting, 648 pieces. Preserved Meats, 500 pounds. 


Fresh Poultry and Mutton, 11,000 pounds. 


Methods for rendering temporary and special relief to sick 
and wounded at wayside depots in the vicinity of battle-fields, 
and to the patients in ¢ransitu in ambulances or upon the rail- 
ways, have been improvised by the Commission ¥o meet exi- 
gencies as they have arisen. Thus, on various occasions, 
temporary lodges have been established at convenient points 
for giving rest and succor to the wounded of ambulance trains, 
&c., as was recently done at Stevenson and in the mountain- 
passes approaching Chattanooga; and upon the more impor- 
tant routes of hospital transportation by railway, hospital cars 
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have been prepared and systematically attended. Upon the 
railway routes of Tennessee these railway ambulances have, 
from their first employment after the battle of Stone River, 
been wholly in charge of the Commission, and have done the 
entire work of hospital transportation in that important depart- 
ment. Recently, owing to the great demands upon the rolling 
stock of those railways, the military authorities authorized the 
purchase of three new and first-class passenger-cars, which the 
Commission has fitted with elastic beds and hospital appliances 
for the railway ambulance service ; and, for the sake of avoid- 
ing delays from lack of locomotives, the Western Secretary has, 
for the Commission, become the owner of a locomotive for the 
use of the hospital train. 

Details of the various operations which conjoin the depart- 
ment of Sanitary service with that of Relief cannot be given 
within the limits of these pages, but the reader cannot fail to no- 
tice that, in a great variety of labors upon which the Commission 
has entered, these two grand divisions of its work and purposes 
are necessarily and happily conjoined and co-ordinate. It would 
be difficult to say whether the one or the other element, in this 
theoretical division of the work, predominates in such labors 
as we have been describing. And when, for nearly seventy- 
two hours previous to the terrific assault upon Fort Wagner, 
upon the night of July 18th, the Commission’s Inspector, Dr. 
Marsh, with the cordial approval of the leader of the assault, 
held his brave detail of aids unflinchingly to the duty of sup- 
plying the storming party in front with nourishing food and 
beverages until they reached the fatal moat, and then himself 
led his heroic helpers in the humane and perilous work of 
rescuing the wounded, and at the same time supplying almost 
all the means of succor and comfort which those mangled sol- 
diers received until they were brought to the general hospitals, 
sixty miles away, that succor and relief was the best, the only, 
sanative care those brave men could receive. By such beau- 
tiful illustrations, which have continually marked the war- 
work of our army, often upon a grand scale, yet ever regard- 
ing the individual wants of the sufferers as well as the general 
results to be reached, has the Sanitary Commission’s first pos- 
tulate been proved both true and practicable, — namely, that 
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“this war ought to be waged in the spirit of highest intelli- 
gence, humanity, and tenderness for the health, comfort, and 
safety of our brave troops.” 

But in order that the nature of the Sanitary Commission’s 
department of Relief may be fully understood, it remains for 
us now to notice still more in detail-its organization, methods, 
and practical working. 

The fact that the Commission’s branch of General Relief 
service is strictly a scheme of supplementary supplies, and 
mainly under the direction and advice of the Sanitary In- 
spectors, has been illustrated in the preceding pages. Its 
methods are simple, direct, and responsible, and its records 
exhibit all the exactness, verification, and care that would be 
looked for in an extensive and well-managed shipping and 
commission establishment. Its central depots are located at 
Washington, New York, Louisville, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
with important sub-depots in Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg, New Orleans, and other cities; while in every 
department of the army, and at every important military 
rendezvous, there are disbursing depots, and with moving 
columns of the forces, and accompanying military expedi- 
tions, “ flying depots ” are maintained, and kept well forward 
with the troops. 

These depots are in the immediate care of Relief Agents, 
who have been selected for the service with much care, and 
who are under the immediate direction of the Associate Sec- 
retaries and the sanitary staff of the Commission. Disburse- 
ments are made upon requisitions from medical officers of the 
army, or by special instructions from Sanitary Inspectors ; 
and the day-book, ledger, vouchers, and balance-sheets of each 
depot exhibit the evidences of that faithfulness which should 
characterize the administration of such munificent bounties as 
the people have poured into the well-worn and ready channels 
of the Commission. And that this vast system of supple- 
mentary supplies, with all its cost of gathering, warehousing, . 
invoicing, repacking, transportation, and the disbursement in 
detail, is economically conducted, appears evident from the fact 
which we find stated in the “Sanitary Reporter ” respecting the 
Commission’s relief-work in the West during the two years 
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ending September 1, 1863. After enumerating a long eata- 
logue of leading supplies, — among which we netice the items 
of 49,141 bushels of potatoes, 46,807 pounds of concentrated 
milk, 497,365 pounds of dried fruit, 201,603.shirts, 113,329 
pairs of drawers, &c., &c., — the report concludes with the fol- 
lowing remark : — 

“A careful estimate of the cash value of stores known to have been 
distributed by our agents in the Western Department during the past 
two years, fixes it at TWO MILLION TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. The expenses attending their 
distribution have been THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, or one and 
one half per cent upon their valuation.” 


The total value of the hospital supplies that have been con- 
tributed by the people through the Relief department of the 
Sanitary Commission previous to the 1st of November last, is 
officially reported to be upwards of seven millions of dollars, 
estimating the articles at wholesale market prices. Large ex- 
penditures of money are also required from time to time, for 
the purchase of certain staple articles of supply in this service. 
And, in addition to expenditures thus made by the central 
treasury, the local branches and auxiliaries often make large 
purchases, which, without delay or reshipment, are forwarded, 
under instructions from the Commission, directly to the points 
required. The facts relating to this subject are thus stated in 
a recently published document : — 


“The branches also purchase supplies on a large scale, especially in 
cases of emergency, as after a great battle. They have thus expended 
several hundred thousand dollars, the proceeds of which have gone 
directly to the relief of the army. The cargoes of ice, for example, 
sent to the hospitals of Morris Island and Hilton Head, by the Boston 
branch, at the expense of the central treasury, have been of inestima- 
ble value, not merely to the individual soldier, whose suffering they 
have alleviated, but to the country in expediting his convalescence and 
return to duty. 

“The general fund is used for like purposes. Up to December 1, 
1863, the central treasury at New York has expended more than a 
quarter of a million in the purchase of hospital clothing, chloroform, 
medicines, stimulants, beef stock, farinaceous food, and other material 
for army relief.” 
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Here we discover, both how the golden gifts of California are 
expended, and how the munificent proceeds of the great sani- 
tary fairs and the accumulations of the numerous branches of 
aid are employed. All these contributions are directly applied 
to the relief and succor of the brave men who are fighting our 
battles and pressing back the rebellion, and we think it must 
be regarded as one of the most admirable features of this whole 
system of relief, that it has induced such thorough organiza- 
tion, harmoniousness of purpose and plan, and promptitude of 
action, in the spontaneous sympathies and benevolence of the 
people. This entire scheme of relief and supplementary aid 
is “ benevolence organized,” and its operations are the inter- 
mingled works of patriotism, sympathy, and tenderest affection 
guided by sound wisdom. This great system of relief is con- 
tinually furnishing the most direct and convincing testimony 
to the truth of the great principle first established by the 
labors of Lord Herbert and Florence Nightingale, that “ the 
cause of humanity has become identified with the strength of 
armies.” 

Co-ordinated with the work of general relief, the Commis- 
sion’s methods of special relief give to this scheme of benevo- 
lence a remarkable completeness, and in these methods we see 
manifested the delicate and brotherly concern for individual 
cases of suffering which peculiarly characterizes this branch 
of the Commission’s service as one of Christian philanthropy. 
Though it deals mainly with the wants of men whom sickness, 
wounds, or paroles of the enemy have withdrawn from active 
duty, it is necessarily the main source of aid, advice, and pro- 
tection that can be found by thousands of most needy and 
friendless soldiers out of the army lines. It steps in with the 
needed advice and means of relief just where, under the rigid 
regulations of military rule, the army authorities leave the 
broken-down, furloughed, discharged, or invalided soldiers ; 
and the effectual methods by which the Commission does this 
service have become so well understood and appreciated by the 
government, that the military authorities everywhere regard it 
as a means of great advantage to the army, and they express 
their cordial approbation and interest by acts of official recog- 
nition and aid to the work. The methods of this branch of 
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aid and succor are thus defined in the last report upon the 
subject : — 


“ The work of the Special Relief Department is too various for com- 
plete classification. Every day brings out some new case for its inter- 
vention, differing from all that have preceded it. But its chief objects 
are as follows :— 

“ First. ‘To supply the sick of newly arrived regiments such medi- 
cines, food, and care as their officers are, under the circumstances, 
unable to give them. The men thus aided are chiefly those not sick 
enough to have a claim on a general hospital, but who nevertheless 
need immediate care to prevent serious illness. 

“ Second. To furnish suitable food, lodging, care, and assistance 
to men who are honorably discharged as unfit for further service, 
but who are often obliged to wait for several days before they ob- 
tain their papers and pay, or to sell their claims to speculators at a 
sacrifice. 

“ Third. To communicate with distant regiments in behalf of men 
whose certificates of disability or descriptive lists on which to draw 
their pay prove to be defective, — the invalid soldiers meantime being 
cared for, and not exposed to the fatigue and risk of going in person to 
their regiments to have their papers corrected. 

“ Fourth. To act as the unpaid agent or attorney of soldiers who 
are too feeble or too utterly disabled to present their own claim at the 
Paymaster’s office. 

“ Fifth. To look into the condition of discharged and furloughed 
men who seem without means to pay the expense of going to their 
homes, and to furnish the necessary means where the man is found to 
be true and the need real. 

“ Sixth. To secure to soldiers going home on sick-leave railroad 
tickets at reduced rates, and, through an agent at the railroad station, to 
see that they are not robbed or imposed upon. 

“ Seventh. To see that all men who are discharged and paid off do 
at once leave the city at which they receive their discharge, for their 
homes, or, in cases where they have been induced by evil companions 
to remain behind, to endeavor to rescue them, and see them started 
homeward with through tickets. 

“ Kighth. To make men going home discharged, or on sick leave, 
reasonably clean and comfortable before their departure. 

“ Ninth. To be prepared to meet, at once, with food or other aid, 
such immediate necessities as arise when sick men arrive in large num- 
bers from battle-fields or distant hospitals. 
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“ Tenth. To keep a watchful eye upon al) soldiers who are out of 
hospitals, yet not in service ; and give information to the proper author- 
ities of such soldiers as seem endeavoring to avoid duty, or to desert 
from the ranks. 

“In all these arrangements the Commission and its branches receive 
practical support and aid from the Quartermaster’s Department, which 
makes its beneficial work tenfold more effective.” 


That such beneficent work has deeply impressed the hearts 
of the tens of thousands who have directly received its benefits, 
and that it has a decided influence upon the patriotism and 
zeal of the country, is a fact most impressively illustrated in 
thousands of our Northern homes, whose invalid, anxious, and 
crippled sons have participated in the friendly and paternal 
aid and succor which this system of special relief provides. 
Hundreds of destitute invalids daily find shelter, food, and rest 
in its homes and its lodges. It renders timely and effectual 
aid to the wayside sick, the famished soldiers that have pined 
and suffered worse than death in the enemy’s prisons, as well 
as to the ignorant, the misguided, and the victims of official 
neglect. In short, wherever the enlisted man or the disabled 
and needy soldier is found in want, distress, or error, when 
beyond the immediate control or supervision of military au- 
thority, there the Sanitary Commission recognizes a citizen 
soldier and provides for his special relief. Its methods are 
systematic and economical, yet as varied and expansible as the 
ever-varying wants for which they provide. In the words of a 
recent report, “there is hardly a service within the whole range 
of charity that has not been rendered our soldiers by this 
agency. And they must surely endure longer and fight better 
for knowing that they are thus watched over and aided by the 
people whose cause they maintain.” 

The vast extent of the more systematic work of this branch 
of the Commission’s Relief department may best be estimated 
by the current records of the homes, lodges, aud relief hospi- 
tals. These institutions now number twenty-five or more, and 
during the past year are reported to have accommodated an 
average of two thousand three hundred soldiers daily. The 
more important homes and lodges are located at Washington, 
Alexandria, Annapolis, Louisville, Nashville, Cairo, Stevenson, 
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Memphis, and New Orleans. And in a recent report we are 
informed that the total number of night’s lodgings furnished at 
these places, in twelve of the cities, to October 1st, amounted 
to 206,570, and the number of meals provided was 602,656. 

To these regular and permanent modes of relief are added 
a large number of temporary supply depots, with temporary 
lodges attached, scattered throughout the lines of our armies ; 
and besides these are the offices for correction of papers and 
giving friendly advice and aid to invalids waiting their pay, 
&c. in each of the grand departments of the army. Under the 
devoted and humane superintendence of Rev. F. N. Knapp, these 
operations of special relief have assumed such completeness 
and fraternal simplicity as to give them rank among the most 
valuable and commended of all the Commission’s works. But 
words can but very inadequately convey an idea of the spirit 
and the individual details of this philanthropic and incidental 
branch of the Commission’s daily labors. To every mind, the 
methods and duties of this work will impressively illustrate 
the breadth, unity, and strength of those Christian sympathies 
upon which the work itself is based, and which have extended 
its beneficent ministrations, not only to the loathsome prison- 
houses of the enemy, but to our foes themselves upon battle- 
fields and in our own prisons. The writer of this article can 
never forget the manly acknowledgment and grateful expres- 
sion of the deep convictions of fraternal unity that an intelligent 
officer of the Rebel army once made to him while recovering 
from his wounds upon the battle-field of Antietam. Disabled 
for life, and about to return on parole to his Southern home, 
he accompanied his parting farewell with grateful allusions 
to the comfortable garments and dressings that covered his 
wounded body, (all bearing the well-known stamp, U. S. Sani- 
tary Commission,) and added, “ Such treatment proves we still 
are brothers and may again be one people.” And it will yet 
be seen in the history of our republic, and in the records of 
human progress, that the United States Sanitary Commission’s 
works and purposes of relief and mercy have had an impor- 
tant mission in hastening the day when 


“ Man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be, and a’ that.” 
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Allied to the work of special relief, the Commission’s “ Hos- 
pital Directory” must be regarded as an equally significant 
expression and aid of that work. It furnishes a complete and 
daily revised encyclopedia of information respecting the sick 
and wounded soldiers in the hospitals, and at the same time 
provides the requisite offices and clerks for affording freely, 
both to patients and friends, all the information and benefit 
that such accurate and freshly gathered intelligence can impart. 
What Miss Nightingale attempted so tenderly to do for the 
patients that were under her daily care, and for the friends 
at home who anxiously made inquiry by letters, the Sanitary 
Commission has more successfully accomplished by means of 
its “ Hospital Directory.” This scheme was devised and or- 
dered during the “ dark days” in September, 1862, when the 
general hospitals contained a population of nearly a hundred 
thousand patients. And the Good Providence that gave the 
relief of “ material aid” to the Sanitary Commission when, 
during those days of fearful anxiety and imperative duty, 
the treasury and supply depots became exhausted, brought at 
once the means to make the plan of the Directory complete 
and practicable. During the first year of its operations the 
Directory registered 513,437 names of patients in the general 
‘hospitals ; and the total number of inquiries directly answered 
amounted to 9,362. Its central offices are at Washington and 
Louisville. It is not only a work of mercy and comfort, but 
its influence is so important upon the mental hygiene of 
patients in hospital and of friends in the homes they love, that 
its bureaus must be continued until returning peace shall have 
emptied the hospital wards, and made our homes joyous with 
returned fathers, husbands, and sons. 

We might refer to various other methods of relief and aid, 
still further to illustrate the spirit and extent of this depart- 
ment of the Commission’s work ; but we must be content to 
point out the fact, that the greater number of the methods and 
special labors and expenditures of this entire service of relief 
have in view one common influence upon the government 
authorities, namely, the enlargement and better adaptation of 
its own methods and agencies for administering relief and aid 
to its soldiers when in distress; and, likewise, one common 
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result upoh the needy men who receive such relief at the 
hands of the Commission, namely, the speedy succor and aid 
that shall most surely and quickly restore the disabled soldier 
to the ranks, or, if utterly disabled, bring him safely through 
perils to his home, or, if dying, administer such comfort as the 
heart of humanity requires. So vast and widely scattered have 
our armies become, that to keep this great system of relief 
in effective operation requires a vast expenditure of money, 
material, supplies, and personal labor. And it now remains 
for us to notice the means by which the Commission supplies 
and gtiards its treasury, and the methods and auxiliary agen- 
cies by which it obtains and accumulates supplies of “ sanitary 
stores.” 

With manifest forethought of the practically economic bear- 
ings of preventive sanitary measures, the life insurance com- 
panies were the first and have continued to be among the most 
liberal contributors to the Commission’s treasury. Imme- 
diately upon the organization of the Commission, the New 
York Life Insurance Company sent a spontaneous offering 
of five thousand dollars, and the New England and the New 
York Mutual Life Insurance Companies each gave three thou- 
sand, and the last has since swelled its gifts to the amount 
of ten thousand dollars. Other corporations have learned to 
give to the Sanitary treasury, and from churches, schools, 
public speakers, and voluntary associations the gifts have been 
timely and significant ; while the individual contributions of 
private citizens have been like the rills that make the river. 
The pro rata of contributions received from the different cities 
and States varies according to the degree of intelligent interest 
in the Commission’s work. The New England States have 
given to the central treasury about $150,000, and the single 
State of New York has given a still larger amount. But the 
greatest marvel of munificent giving has been displayed in the 
golden States of the Pacific coast. California alone has sent 
nearly $600,000, and from Nevada, Oregon, and Washington 
Territory about $90,000 have been received. The treasury 
has already expended nearly a million dollars, and still keeps 
a small balance in hand for daily demands. The thorough 
organization and system that pervade all branches of the Com- 
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mission’s work also prevail in the management of its funds; 
and it is a fact not unimportant to its prosperity, that among 
the commissioners are men of long experience and of sound 
discretion in the management of important trusts. 

But it is not in money that the people make their largest 
and best contributions in aid of the Sanitary Commission’s 
work. They contribute a vast variety and amount of supple- 
mentary supplies, that money alone could not readily procure. 
Hospital clothing, fruits, and delicate viands are prepared in all 
our households, and, through the agency of Aid Societies and 
the branches of supply, all these products of home material 
and home affections are directly forwarded to the sick and 
needy men for whom they were prepared. 

The organization and complete adaptation of the system of 
home efforts, local Aid Societies, and Auxiliary Branches, by 
means of which the Relief department of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion is kept steadily in operation, has not been a work of chance. 
We have already noticed the intelligent and forecasting coun- 
sels and inquiries that preceded the institution of this scheme 
of organized effort. That these streams of succor would burst 
forth from every neighborhood and village was foreseen by the 
men and women who devised the original plan for systematizing 
the means and methods of voluntary aid, and upon the success 
of that plan was staked the existence of the Commission’s 
department of Relief; but, more than this, it was clearly fore- 
seen that, unless such voluntary offerings found a central and 
well-organized system, with methods studiously adapted to mili- 
tary requirements, the sick and wounded would fail of the 
timely succor which their homes would send to them. Hence 
it became a most imperative duty to prepare and put into 
effectual operation some adequate scheme for co-ordinating 
and guiding these benevolent efforts and wishes of our homes. 
The Sanitary Commission has accomplished this, and that the 
principal contributions of supplies for the soldiers’ succor now 
seek these channels, and, through the great branches of sup- 
ply which are situated in our principal cities, glide directly and 
certainly forward to the central depots and to field relief 
stations, is a fact not less creditable to the intelligence of the 
people than to the wisdom of the Commission. 
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For more than two and a half years this business of syste- 
matic supply has been going on through the Sanitary Relief 
department, until finally its plan and methods have become the 
popular habit. But while, by replenishing the local treasuries 
of the branches, the receipts from sanitary fairs are promising 
the means of greatly augmenting the total supplies to the Com- 
mission’s depots, the central treasury becomes burdened with 
increased rates of expenditure, for which the branches are not 
directly responsible. It was an appreciation of this fact that 
led the Boston branch to assign, from the proceeds of its great 
fair, $50,000 to the Commission’s treasury, and, following 
that example, New York and Brooklyn are to turn the pro- 
ceeds of their fairs in the same direction; but in most in- 
stances the branches directly expend, for materials of supply, 
all the funds they receive. Such simplicity and singleness of 
purpose and such heartiness of co-operation are truthful ex- 
pressions of the united will of a free people in the support 
of the national cause and the succor of its defenders. 

The people of European nations, in recent wars, have en- 
deavored to mitigate the woes of their wounded and sick 
soldiers, but their efforts have been unmethodized and com- 
paratively ineffectual. The “ Times Fund,” and Miss Night- 
ingale’s depots for the Barrack Hospital and the Crimean 
fever-huts, will ever be gratefully remembered ; the arobas of 
wheat and fresh vegetables which were contributed by thou- 
sands of Russian families for the relief of their soldiers during 
the Crimean campaign, and the good services of voluntary 
comités that were spontaneously established in the villages 
of France for the reception and forwarding of contributions 
of wines, hospital supplies, &c., for the succor of their soldiers 
during their last two campaigns, were beautiful and striking 
manifestations of the humane sympathies of mankind, and of 
the affectionate ties that even war cannot sever; but it has 
been made the humane mission and the patriotic duty of the 
United States Sanitary Commission to show how such sponta- 
neous and benevolent aid may be wholly systematized, and 
rendered immediately and steadily effectual and acceptable. 

Unity of plan, earnestness, patriotism, great humanity of 
purpose, and a broad and positive nationality of sentiment and 
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influence, are inscribed upon all the methods, counsels, sug- 
gestions, publications, and labors of the Sanitary Commission. 
The very conception and birth of its plan were quickened and 
shaped by this spirit of Federal loyalty and nationality ; and at 
the present hour the Commission is an exponent of the senti- 
ment of nationality that has become triumphant at the North, 
and which is utterly uprooting from among us the sectional 
individualism that threatened to impede the purposes and 
patriotism of our people. Every woman and child in our 
Northern homes has insensibly caught the spirit of the Com- 
mission’s work while contributing their handiwork for succor 
through the branches of the Relief department, and the soldier 
himself is made happily conscious of this spirit of national 
unity whenever he receives sanitary relief. 

The sketch we have here presented of the Sanitary Com- 
mission’s scheme of organization and effort must of itself fur- 
nish the only comment that need be made upon the official 
services and personal qualifications of the gentlemen who 
constitute the Board of Commissioners. 

In our account of the Sanitary Commission we have neces- 
sarily omitted many points of interest in its history and opera- 
tions, but the outline which we have here given of the methods 
and nature of its labors will convey a correct idea of the means 
by which its purposes are accomplished. Without precedents, 
without military authority, and only having official permission 
to render aid as a voluntary and advisory organization, the 
Commission has devised and executed its various methods of 
operation in a forced and absolute dependence upon the sim- 
ple moral power of its own intelligent and humane endeavors 
to mitigate evils which it had not official authority to prevent, 
or certainly control. How much greater service to the army 
and the country such a Commission would accomplish, or would 
have accomplished, if endowed with adequate authority to give 
full effect to the improvements it advocates, may not readily be 
estimated. With such official and military privileges as it has, 
and with the moral and material resources which it commands, 
this Commission has acquired at least such powers as enable it 
to carry on a systematic plan of preventive or hygienic service 
in all our camps and hospitals, and at the same time give all 
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the relief that voluntary aid can render to the sick, wounded, 
or needy soldiers in the field, in hospitals, or by the wayside. 
But after such experience as the government has had of the 
decided utility of the measures devised and recommended by 
the Sanitary Commission, and with the instructive example 
of the British government in its appointment of the Crimean 
Sanitary Commission with powers, there certainly would seem 
to be no good reason why the Sanitary Commission of our 
army should not receive similar instructions and powers to 
those that the British Commission received. In Lord Pan- 
mure’s warrant to the Crimean Commissioners they were 
directed, among other things, to 


“ State fully and urge strongly, for adoption by the proper authorities, 
everything that you believe will tend to the preservation of health and 
life.” : 

“Tt is important that you be deeply impressed with the necessity of 
not resting content with an order, but that you see instantly, by your- 
selves or by your agents, to the commencement of the work, and to its 
superintendence day by day until it is finished.” 


Not having been endowed with such official authority as 
that with which the Crimean Commission was clothed, the 
Sanitary Commission of our army has naturally resorted to. 
all practicable measures to bring about needed reforms by 
means of faithful and persistent representations and proofs 
of their importance, nature, and extent, and the most avail- 
able means for their accomplishment, while at the same time, 
with such privileges and authority as could properly be claimed 
under the warrant creating the Commission, it has given to 
our troops such benefits as the knowledge, skill, and humane 
purposes of the Commissioners could give, and has made the 
spontaneous offerings of the people thoroughly effective in aid 
of the national cause, and in the succor of its sick and wounded 
defenders. 

The practicability of such a scheme of voluntary labors must 
have been doubted — was doubted — by some persons, both in 
the army and out of it; by some the Commission has been 
opposed ; but its continued operations during a period of two 
and a half years have demonstrated its worth and usefulness. 
And it is due to the history of the Commission, and also to its 
VOL. XCVIII. — NO. 203. 27 
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reputation for intelligent and advanced views in regard to the 
work it originally marked out and is now accomplishing, to 
state that the entire correctness of those views, and the desira- 
bleness of such work, have been very strongly corroborated 
by the conclusions reached in the deliberations of the Inter- 
national Conference,* that recently met at Geneva for the 
discussion of questions similar to those involved in the design 
and labors of the United States Sanitary Commission. The 
President of the Conference, General Dufour, said: “* To be 
truly useful to the cause of humanity, we must, instead of 
indulging the vain hope of suppressing wars, endeavor to ren- 
der their consequences less terrible if possible, and lend our 
aid effectually to those whose duty it is to give assistance to 
the sufferers.” The representative of the king of Prussia, 
Dr. Léffler, a chief medical officer of the Prussian army, also 
expressed the sentiments of his government in the following 
language : “ The history of the great contests in our times has 
demonstrated that, when war is about to break out, it is impos- 
sible for the official authorities to provide the means of succor 
with sufficient rapidity, and even in a sufficient degree, for all 
possible exigencies. It is to the charitable support and co- 
operation of the public that we must address ourselves to 
surround the victims of the contest with all the care to which 
they have a well-deserved right, and which the heart of the true 
philanthropist must demand for unfortunate fellow-beings.” 
This was the spirit of the conference, in which the nation’ 
of Europe were represented by able. and experienced military 
officers and other public men. 

Inspired with enlightened and patriotic zeal for the welfare 
of the vast armies that our country has summoned to the field, 
and having most fortunately united in its work experienced 
and earnest men, who will steadfastly and intelligently main- 
tain the cause they have undertaken, the United States Sani- 
tary Commission, deliberately marking out its own plan of 
humane and supplementary work, has, from the necessities 
and incentives of the occasion, given the first great and suc- 







































* Conférence Internationale pour étudier les Moyens de pourvoir & la Suffisance 
Hy du Service Sanitaire dans les Armées en Campagne. Convened at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, Oct..26, 27, 28, 29, 1863. 
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cessful example in providing against the insufficiency of the 
sanitary service in armies. 

The wide range and great magnitude of the Sanitary Com- 
mission’s work have been inevitable results of the vast increase 
of our forces, and of the original and fixed policy of the Com- 
mission, * to secure for the men who have enlisted in this war 
that care which it is the will and the duty of the nation to give 
them.” 

This work has been, and must continue to be, rendered prac- 
ticable by the hearty support and sympathy of our free and 
loyal people. It is a necessity which an advancing civilization 
has laid upon their hearts and their hands. And while in our 
peaceful homes and in our popular armies it is joyfully ac- 
cepted as a labor equally of patriotism and of love, the influ- 
ence of this great scheme of beneficent labor has gone out to 
all other civilized nations as an impressive illustration of the 
progress of that humane Christian spirit which is augmenting 
the popular appreciation of the sacredness of human life and 
human sympathies, and which shall yet elevate the brotherhood 
of states and nations above the very causes of war. 





Art. IV. — Mémoires de Jean Sire de Joinville ou Histoire 
et Chronique du Trés-Chrétien Roi Saint Louis publiés par 
M. Francisque Micuet. Précédés de Dissertations par M. 
Amer. Firmin Dinor et d’une Notice sur les Manuscrits du 
Sire de Joinville par M. Pautin Paris. Paris: Librairie de 
Firmin Didot Fréres, Fils et Cie. 1859. 12°. pp. clxxxix., 
356. 

[Memoirs of John, Lord of Joinville, or History and 
Chronicle of the Most Christian King Saint Louis. ] 


One of the most delightful books that ever was written is 
the Memoirs of the King St. Louis by the Sire de Joinville. 
It is at once the most picturesque of chronicles, the sincerest 
of biographies, and the most unconscious of personal narratives. 
It is so full of human nature, that it interests us like a contem- 
poraneous narrative. 
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St. Louis was the typical personage of his time, — the man 
in whom the qualities that marked the age found their highest 
and most characteristic expression. When men were most 
sensitive to the impressions of religion, he was the most Chris- 
tian of kings, the most devout of men. At a time when the 
imaginations of men were in a condition of exaltation, he was 
the wildest dreamer of all. No Schoolman went beyond him 
in fondness for the subtile speculations of theology. No monk 
surpassed him in humility, in chastity, in patience, in rever- 
ence for the Church. Among knights he was the bravest and 
the gentlest. He was the truest of friends. Even to his own 
companions and to the people of his realm he seemed the ideal 
of a king, — humane, courteous, pious, — and they beheld in 
him alike the accomplishments of a hero and the virtues of a 
saint. 

Joinville tells us more of the personal character of Louis 
than is to be gathered from all other books, and in giving a 
lively portrait of the King gives us a no less lively likeness of 
himself. He was indeed the worthy friend and companion-at- 
arms of his king. Of a nature less spiritual and elevated, but 
of sounder temper, less enthusiastic, and of less ascetic ten- 
dency, of a freer disposition and a richer humor, — in a word, 
less of a saint and more of a man than Louis, — Joinville is the 
pattern of a true knight of the later days of chivalry, at once a 
good Christian and a man of the world, bold, frank, simple- 
hearted, and loyal. With entire artlessness and a childlike 
simplicity he shows himself to us; he makes his readers his 
friends, he takes us into his intimacy ; and when we come to 
the end of his book, it is as if we had finished a long talk with 
the old crusader, as if he and we were separated by no gulf 
of time, but had shaken hands together across the centuries. 
Few books are of so much worth in bringing us into sympa- 
thetic relations with the past. 

As a literary composition, the Memoirs are quite without 
art, but they are marvellous as the work of a man eighty-five 
years old, reviewing the events of his young days. They have 
all the freshness and color of youth. The impressions received 
so many years before remain sharp and distinct upon the 
memory of the old knight, and he recounts the scenes and 
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incidents of the past in a style of unrivalled clearness, energy, 
and picturesqueness. Years and cares have left him still all 
that is best of youth.* 





* The latest, and as regards the text the best edition of Joinville, is that published 
by Didot at Paris in 1859, the title of which stands at the head of this article. It 
is to this edition that the references in the following pages are made. 

The history of the editions of the Memoirs is curious. The first, edited by An- 
toine Pierre de Rieux, was printed at Poitiers in 1546. The period at which it 
appeared was an unhappy one for the monuments of the Middle Ages. The spirit of 
the Renaissance was at its height, and there was a mania for so-called restoration and 
improvement. The character of the preceding centuries was neither comprehended 
nor respected. Following the taste of his times, the editor takes great credit to 
himself for having improved the simple style of Joinville. ‘“ There is not,” he says, 
“less merit in skilfully polishing a diamond or any other fine stone, than in find- 
ing it in its rough state; therefore, not less praise ought to be bestowed on the 
present author [editor] for having brought the present history to good order and an 
elegant style, than on him who was its first composer.” The naiveté and freshness 
of the original were quite destroyed, and the honest seneschal would have hardly 
recognized his work in its new dress. 

This corrupted text was three times reprinted. In 1617 the work was newly 
edited by Claude Menard. The text was somewhat bettered, but was still left very 
different from that which Joinville wrote. 

In 1668, the great scholar Du Cange edited the work anew; but as he was not able 
to consult any manuscript of the original, his text is only a rifucimento of the two 
preceding. He added to the Memoirs, however, a valuable series of illustrative 
dissertations, full of learning, which are reprinted in the last volume of Henschel’s 
edition of his Glossarium Medic et Infime Latinitatis, Paris, 1850. 

In 1761, under the auspices of Louis XV., the original text was for the first time 
printed from a manuscript in the Royal Library. And this text has been generally 
followed in subsequent impressions of the work. 

In 1807, Colonel Johnes of Hafod published an English translation of the Me- 
moirs, in two volumes, quarto; bet unfortunately he chose to use the text of Du 
Cange rather than that of the edition of 1761. He speaks of the true text as being 
“unintelligible to three fourths of its readers, who, unless perfectly well versed in the 
old French language, would be fatigued and disgusted with it,” and he determined 
to employ the modernized version, “first on account of the difficulty, we had almost 
said impossibility, of reading the text of the edition of 1761, and, secondly, on ac- 
count of the necessity of preserving that of Du Cange, in order to add his remarks 
and observations, which cannot be detached from it.” (Vol. I. p. 3.) The Colonel’s 
learning was not superior to his taste. He greatly exaggerates the difficulties of the 
original, which are seldom insurmountable by any one who has a fair knowledge of 
French, with the help of a glossary of obsolete words ; and although he chose the easier 
and modernized version, he falls frequently into amusing blunders. Thus, in a pas- 
sage describing the landing on the shore near Damietta, Joinville says: “‘ Les Sar- 
razins envoierent au soudanc par coulons messagiers par trois fois que le roy estoit 
arrivé,” — “‘ The Saracens sent to the Sultan by carrier-pigeons three times that the 
King had arrived,” — which Colonel Johnes translates, ‘A messenger called Coullon 
was sent thrice to the Sultan of the Saracens to inform him of the arrival of the King 
of France.” A book not rarer than Cotgrave’s fine old Dictionary might have spared 
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The book begins with an account of its origin, in a dedica- 
tion to Louis le Hutin, the great-grandson of the Saint : — 

“ To his good Lord Louis, son of the King of France, by the 
grace of God King of Navarre, Count Palatine of Champaigne 
and of Brie, John, Sire de Joinville, his Seneschal of Cham- 
paigne, offers greeting, and love, and honor, and his ready ser- 
vice. Dear Lord, I give you to know that Madame the Queen, 
your mother, who loved me much, and to whom may God give 
good reward, begged me as earnestly as she could that I should 
make a book of the holy words and of the good deeds of our 
king, Saint Louis, and I promised them to her, and by the aid 
of God the book is finished in two parts. 

“The first part tells how he governed himself all his life ac- 
cording to the will of God, and according to the Church, and 
to the profit of his kingdom. 

“The second part of the book speaks of his great chivalries 
and his great deeds of arms.” 

St. Louis was born on the 25th of April, the day of St. 
Mark, 1215. His father, Louis VIII., died when he was but 
eleven years old, leaving the sole charge of him to his mother, 
Blanche of Castile, a queen not less by nature than by station. 
Beautiful in person and vigorous in mind, understanding how 
to hold and to use authority, she not only governed the king- 
dom well during the long minority of her son, but exercised 
over him the tenderest and most watchful motherly care. His 
character was moulded by her, and the relations that existed 
between mother and son, as long as she lived, were of unusual 
closeness and devotion. “ As to his soul, during his childhood, 
God guarded him by the good teachings of his mother, for she 
taught him to believe in God and to love him. And he was 
wont to relate that his mother had sometimes told him she 
would rather he should die than that he should commit a 
mortal sin.” (p. 23.) By prudence and boldness she re- 
pressed the jealous and turbulent barons of the realm, who, 


him this odd mistake, by showing him that coulon was but an old form of colombe. His 
translation gives no idea of the charm and spirit of the original. It has been re- 
printed by Bohn, London, 1848, as part of a volume of his Antiquarian Library, 
entitled “Chronicles of the Crusades.’”” A good translation into English of the 
original would make a delightful book for such readers as are disinclined to take 
the required trouble to read Joinville’s own words. 
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being able to cope with her neither in policy nor in arms, re- 
venged themselves by slanders in satire and song.* But the 
character of the young and solitary Queen was the sufficient 
answer to such assaults. 

The love and care of Blanche were well rewarded in the 
virtues of her son. Even in his childhood, his natural quali- 
ties gave promise of a rare and noble character. He had a 
sweet, grave modesty and grace, which won the love of all who 
saw him. His purity and gentleness of spirit were displayed in 
his looks and in his demeanor. ‘“ His face was full of charms,” 
says one old writer, in describing him, — “ Facies ejus plena 
gratiarum”’ ;—“ A youth gracious and lovely in the eyes of all,” 
says another, — “ Juvenis omnium oculis gratiosus et amabilis 
fuit.” But his constitution was not strong, and his health 
often gave cause for anxiety. At no time of his life does he 
seem to have been robust, but he had great powers of endur- 
ance, and at times nervous energy supplied the want of mus- 
cular vigor. He could fight with the strongest while the battle 
lasted, but he was overcome with exhaustion at itsend. The 
teachings of his mother, and his own disposition, gave to him 
in youth manners becoming a king. He treated all alike with 
civility, he never spoke ill of any one, and it is noted, as a 
proof of his politeness, that he addressed every person to whom 
he spoke in the plural.ft “ Sic coepit in morum honestate gra- 


* It is worth remark, that, among all the satires and scandals of his reign, the 
character of Louis is never attacked. “‘ What is wrong is attributed to his mother, 
to his counsellors, to the Devil: there are complaints of his mildness, of his weak- 
ness, but his loyalty and virtue are never in doubt.” See La Satire en France au 
Moyen Age, par C. Lenient, Paris, 1859, p. 60 ; — a learned and lively book. 

There is a pleasing anecdote told of Queen Blanche, that one day, seeing among 
the pages of her court a fair youth who was a stranger to her, she asked who he 
was ; and being told that he was Prince Herman, the son of Saint Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, who had died not many years before, she rose from her seat, and going to the 
youth, greeted him, saying: ‘‘ ‘Thou hadst a blessed mother. Where was she wont 
to kiss thee?” He pointed to his forehead, and the Queen kissed him there, with 
the words, “ Sancta Elizabetha, patrona nostra dulcissima, ora pro nobis.” 


“If zealous Love should go in search of Virtue, 
Where should he find it purer than in Blanche ? ” 

t This point of good manners is well illgstrated by a passage in a letter of Peter 
of Blois, written in 1198: “ Quodque per tu et tibi et te scribo, moleste non feras : 
pluralis enim loquutio, qua uni loquendo mentimur, sermo adulatorius est, longe a 
sacro eloquio alicnus.” Petri Blesensis Opera, ed. Giles, I. 59. 
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tiosus in omnium oculis apparere,’”? —“ Thus he began through 
the good grace of his manners to be pleasing to the eyes of 
all.” * 

The minority and the early years of the reign of Louis were 
troubled with the constant revolts of powerful nobles, and with 
frequent wars with England. But the energy of his mother 
and his own spirit overcame successive perils, and secured for 
him a firm seat upon the throne.. The contest, however, be- 
tween the King and the great vassals was not concluded till 
1243, when, after a successful campaign in Aquitaine against 
Henry III. of England, who had been joined by some of the 
chief barons of France, Louis made a truce for five years 
with the English king, and received the humble submission 
of his own revolted nobles. The triumph of the feudal mon- 
archy was complete, and France -was at length in great part 
a united kingdom, under a single acknowledged head. But 
this triumph was dearly bought. Louis, always delicate in 
health, and of a frail constitution, had suffered from the ex- 
posures and fatigues of the war. He was taken ill toward the 
end of the year 1244, at the Castle of Pontoise, and lay for 
many days in a state of such exhaustion as to excite the 
deepest alarm. At last he fell into a lethargy, and “ he was 
so far gone, as he related it,” says Joinville, “ that one of the 
ladies who was watching him was about to draw the cloth over 
his face, and said that he was dead. But another lady who 
was on the other side of the bed would not permit her, but 
declared that his soul was still in his body. Howbeit that he 
heard the discourse of these two ladies, our Lord wrought in 
him, and immediately sent health to him, for he moved, but 
could not yet speak. Then [when he could speak] he desired 
that the cross should be given to him, and so it was done. 
Then the Queen, his mother, heard that speech had returned 
to him, and her joy was so great that she could not have been 
mofe glad. And when she knew that he had taken the cross, 
as he himself told her, she mourned with sorrow as great as if 
she had beheld him dead.” (p. 34.) 

The red cross that the King*had taken, and which henceforth 





* Tillemont, Vie de Saint Louis, V. 325 - 331. 
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his vow to go on a crusade to the Holy Land. But the spirit 
that had made the early crusades the expression of a general 
and deep-seated emotion, was now for the most part dead. 
Times had changed since all classes, from knight to peasant, 
had leagued themselves together, in a common impulse of re- 
ligious passion, to rescue the sepulchre of the Lord from the 
hands of the infidels. The thirteenth century was one of tran- 
sition from an old to a new order of things. In such a period 
enthusiasm and fervor are apt to burn with uncertain fires. 
Fifty years later a crusade was impossible, and even at this 
time it was almost an anachronism. But Louis did not recog- 
nize, or acknowledged but in part to himself, the change that 
had taken place since the days of the earlier “ wars of the 
Lord.” His good sense was powerless to appeal from the dic- 
tates of his conscience ; and what he esteemed his duty to Christ 
was enforced upon him by the accounts of the distress and suf- 
ferings of the Christians of the Holy Land which now came 
with every arrival from the East. He was possessed with two 
desires, — one to secure peace in his own kingdom and among 
the Christian nations of Europe ; the other, the deliverance of 
the Holy Places. The first he tried in vain to accomplish, find- 
ing his chief obstacle in the wilfulness and passions of the Pope, 
Innocent 1V., but the second seemed to rest within his own power 
to fulfil. He had no thought of his own worldly interests, was 
misled by no lure of ambition; but he yielded to the impulses 
of a faith, which, however clear-sighted in spiritual things, was 
too often blind to those of earth. It is impossible not to honor 
the purity of the motives of Louis, and not to sympathize with 
him in the difficulties that arose in carrying out his design. 
No one favored it. His mother set her strong, imperious will, 
to which he had always been accustomed to yield, against it ; 
his nobles were slack in acceding to it; his people were averse 
to his leaving them ; the king of England offered no help ; the 
Pope threw obstacle after obstacle in his way. But his vow had 
been made on no sudden impulse, it was the expression of a 
long-cherished and deliberate intention, and no influence could 
avail to turn him from its fulfilment. 

In the course of the year 1245 several of the chief nobles 
of the kingdom took the cross. But the number who thus 
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volunteered was not sufficient to enable Louis to proceed, and 
at Christmas of this year he secured, by a singular device, the 
adhesion of many who could not otherwise be induced to join 
in an undertaking to which their inclinations were averse, 
whatever might be the suggestions of loyalty or of conscience. 
“ At this season it was the custom,” says Matthew Paris, “ for 
great people to bestow fresh changes of garments, which we 
commonly call new clothes, on the members of their house- 
holds.” Wherefore the King ordered a great number of cloaks 
to be made of the most costly cloth, trimmed with fur, and 
secretly and by night he caused crosses of fine gold lace to be 
sewed on to the shoulder-pieces. Then he ordered those to 
whom he gave these cloaks to attend him, wearing them, early 
in the morning, before sunrise, to the church to hear mass. 
While they were at service the day broke, and each knight saw 
the sign of the cross on his neighbor’s cloak. Thus, by degrees 
understanding the trick practised upon them, and thinking 
that it would be unbecoming and disgraceful for them to lay 
aside the cross after having once borne it, they laughed till 
they cried, calling the King a hunter of pilgrims and a fisher 
of men after a new sort.* 

This story gives curious illustrations of feelings and of man- 
ners in the declining days of chivalry. The sense of knightly 
honor is as quick as of old, but of old it would have been need- 
less to engage it in the service of the Lord by any deception or 
any royal gift. The King alone seemed to keep alive the spirit 
of the former age, when the poet sang, “ Every valiant knight 
who loveth God or desireth the honor of this world will go, 
and but the mean and the coward will stay behind.” But 
now the tone was changed, and the poets sung, “ Better every 
way it is to stay in one’s own land, than to go poor and 
wretched where is neither comfort nor joy.” ¢ 





* Matt. Paris, Anno 1246. 


t “Or s’en iront cil vaillant bacheler 
Ki aiment Dieu, et l’onour de cest mont, 
Ki sagement voelent & Dieu aler ; 
Et li morveux, li cendreux demourront.” 
Chants Hist. Frang., lere Série, p. 126. 
¢ “ Encor vault mielx toute voie 
Demorer en son pais 
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But though the numbers of those pledged to the crusade 
were thus increased, the opposition to the design was not 
diminished, and every effort was used to turn the intention 
of the King. One day, a year or more after the scene in the 
church, Queen Blanche and the Bishop of Paris, in the pres- 
ence of the court, besought him to break his vow. 


“* My lord,’ said the Bishop, ‘remember, when you took the cross 
you were ill, and, to speak truth, not in your right mind. The Pope 
will grant us a dispensation when he knows the necessity of the realm 
and the weak state of your health.’ His mother more effectually urged 
him with her solicitations. ‘ Dearest child,’ she said, ‘hear and give 
heed to the counsels of those who love you. Trust not your own judg- 
ment. Think what a virtue it is, and how pleasing to God, to obey 
your mother, and to yield to her wishes. Stay; the Holy Land shall 
suffer no harm. God is not exacting or cavilling. The unsoundness 
of your mind when you were so near death is a sufficient excuse for 
you.’ Then the King, not a little moved, said: ‘ You assert that the loss 
of my senses was the cause of my taking the cross. Behold, then, 
according to your desire and persuasion, I lay it aside; I give up the 
cross to you’; and he tore the cross from his shoulder, and said, ‘My 
Lord Bishop, here is the cross by which I was pledged ; of my own will 
I resign it to you.’ At these words all those who were present were 
filled with inexpressible joy ; but suddenly the King, with an altered 
look and voice, said: ‘ My friends, now of a truth I am neither out of 





Que aler pauvres chaitis, 
La oi il n’a solaz ne joie.” 
Ibid., p. 129. 

This quatrain is from a poem by Thibaut, Count de Champagne. The popular 
feeling was expressed by Rutebceuf, the Béranger of the thirteenth century, in a 
poem entitled “ Dispute du Croisé et du Descroisé,” in which, although the argu- 
ments of the first finally prevail, those of the latter are the most vigorously urged. 


“Go you beyond the sea to dwell, 
You whom great exploits fire, 
And to your prince the Sultan tell 
I care not for his ire. 
If he comes here, ill shall he fare, 
I will not go to seek him there. 


** Vous irez outre le mer paistre 
Qui poez grant fait embracier, 
Dites le soudan votre maitre 
Que je prins pou son menacier. 
S’il vient de s&, mal le vit naitre, 
Mais 14 ne l’irai pas chacier.” 
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wits nor sick. I demand the cross to be given back to me; for He 
who is ignorant of nothing knows that no food shall enter my mouth 
till I again bear the sign.’ And when the by-standers heard this, they 
declared that the finger of the Lord was manifest ; and no one dared 
after this to raise any further question.” * 


Henceforth the preparations for departure went steadily on. 
Louis caused a strict inquiry to be made by special agents 
through the whole kingdom, to the end that, if any person had 
to complain of any exaction or injustice committed by royal 
officials, or in the name of the king, the wrong should be 
repaired.| He interdicted all private wars within the royal 
domain for the space of five years, and sought at the same 
time to secure his kingdom from external attacks during his 
absence. He renewed the truce with Henry III. of England, 
and he endeavored once and again to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between the Pope and the Emperor Frederic. He 
gave full authority to Queen Blanche as regent of the king- 
dom, and, calling his barons to Paris, made them take oath to 
be faithful and loyal to his children should any ill fate befall 
him during his absence. On the Friday after Pentecost, the 
12th of June, 1248, he received at St. Denis, from the hands 
of the papal legate, the oriflamme, the pilgrim’s staff and scrip, 
and thence set out on his journey. At Cluni he parted from 
his mother, — the mother who loved him so well, and who was 
never to see him again. Accompanied by his wife Marguerite, 
his brothers the Counts of Artois and Anjou, and a long train 
of nobles, he proceeded through France, and embarked at the 
recently built port of Aigues-Mortes ¢ on the 28th of August. 





* Matt. Paris, Anno 1248. 

t Ibid., Anno 1247. 

¢ The forming of this port had been one of the great works carried on by Louis 
for several years in preparation for the crusade. The possessions of the crown upon 
the Mediterranean afforded no good harbor, and Louis felt the necessity of secur- 
ing a suitable naval station for the supply and shelter of his expedition. Aigues- 
Mortes seemed the most favorable point for this object. About a league from the 
open sea, near where the western branch of the Rhone emptied itself into the 
lagoons of the coast, and surrounded by salt marshes, from which it derived its 
name (aque mortue, dead waters), the circuit of the proposed city was traced, walls 
were erected for its defence, a port was dug, and a canal called the Grau du Roi, 
“The King’s Channel,” of sufficient size for large vessels, connected it with the 
waters of the Mediterranean. The port and city were finished in 1247, and the 
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Thirty-eight great vessels, on which were the members of his 
household and several of the chief barons, sailed in company, 
with many lesser craft, steering for Cyprus, where the host of 
crusaders had been ordered to assemble. 

Joinville’s personal narrative gives vividness to the scenes of 
departure and of the crusade. He was the vassal of Thibaut, 
Count of Champagne and King of Navarre, being his heredi- 
tary seneschal, or grand master of the household. He was con- 
sequently not directly bound to Louis, but he had nevertheless 
determined to go with him across the sea. He was some ten 
years younger than the King, being now about twenty-four 
years old. At Easter of this year, 1248, he summoned all his 
men and vassals to Joinville, “ and on the vigil of Easter, when 
all the people whom I had sent for had come, was born John, 
my son. All that week we spent in feasts and revels ; for my 
brother, the lord of Vaucouleurs, and other rich men who 
were there, provided entertainménts one after the other on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. On Friday I said to them: 
‘Gentlemen, I am going over the sea, and I do not know if I 
shall come back. Now come on: if I have done any of you 
wrong, I will give quittance to each of you, as I have been ac- 
customed to do for all those who have any claim on me or my 
people.’ I gave quittance according to the verdict of all the 
people of my lands. And, that I might not weigh upon them, 





King, in order to people the new town, granted great privileges to all who should 
establish themselves within it. Aigues-Mortes served its purpose for the crusade, 
and for some time afterward. But the city never flourished, the situation was un- 
healthy, the sea retreated farther and farther from it, the course of the Rhone was 
changed, and it is now little more than a picturesque and half-ruined monument 
of the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Angus B. Reach, in his pleasant little book called “ Claret and Olives,” gives 
a sketch of its present aspect : — 

‘* Presently we saw the gray walls of Aigues-Mortes, rising, massive and square, 
above the level line of the marshes, fronted by one lone minaret called the Tower of 
Constance... . . Outside, the town looks like a mere fortification. You see nothing 
but the sweep of the massive walls reflected in the stagnant waters which lie dead 
around them. Not a house-top appears above the ramparts. ... . We entered by 
a deep Gothic arch, and found ourselves in narrow, gloomy, silent streets, the houses 
gray and ghastly, and many ruinous and deserted... . . Aigues-Mortes has been 
dying of ague ever since it was founded. ... . On the seaward side of the walls 
Auguste showed me rings sunk in the stone, and to these rings, he said, the galleys 
and caravels of the King had been fastened. Traces of the canal which led to the 
sea are still visible amid the marsh and sand.” 
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I withdrew from the council, and I performed whatever they 
reported to me, without discussion.” (p. 36.) He then goes 
on to say that he mortgaged a great part of his land for his 
expenses and for security for claims upon him. A fine proof 
truly of the honesty and honor of the young knight. When 
the day for leaving home had come, he sent for the Abbot of 
Cheminon, who was noted as the best man of his order, and the 
Abbot “ gave me my staff and scrip, and then, never to enter the 
castle again till my return, I set out from Joinville, on foot, 
barefooted, and in my shirt, and went thus to Blechicourt and 
St. Urban, and to other holy places near by; and whilst I was 
going to Blechicourt and to St. Urban, I would not turn my 
eyes toward Joinville lest my heart should grow soft at the 
beautiful castle that I was leaving, and for my two children.” 
These simple words touch the heart. They warm us to the 
young crusader; to the old man who, after sixty years had 
gone by, still remembered fhe sadness of that long-ago fare- 
well. The peculiar quality of Joinville’s narrative is its per- 
fect naturalness. He has no thought of concealing his true 
feelings, or of affecting sentiment that he does not feel. His 
sentences have the directness and force of the verse of a 
ballad. He is not careful of literary elegance, he thinks not 
at all of the impression he is to make as a writer, he regards 
only the truth. 

Joinville took with him nine knights and many soldiers. 
He was accompanied by one of his cousins at the head of 
another band of followers, and in August they reached Mar- 
seilles, whither they had despatched a messenger in advance to 
charter a vessel for them in common, and to make ready for 
their sailing. When they were all embarked, and everything 
was ready for departure, the master of the vessel called to the 
clerks and priests, “ and when they had come forward, he cried 
out to them, ‘ Sing, in the name of God,’ and they sang all 
with one voice, ‘ Veni creator spiritus.’ And then he cried 
to his sailors, ‘Make sail in the name of God,’ — and they did 
so. And in a short time the wind struck the sail, and carried 
us out of sight of land, so that we saw only the sky and the 
water; and every day the wind took us farther away from, the 
land where we were born. And I speak of these things to you, 
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because he is very foolhardy who dares to put himself in such 
peril, if he have taken the goods of others, or is in mortal 
sin; for one goes to sleep in the evening there where he does 
not know but he shall find himself at the bottom of the sea.” 
(p. 40.) 

It was not till late in the autumn that the army of the 
crusaders was finally collected in Cyprus. It was deemed un- 
wise to proceed farther during the winter; and, spite of all 
the evils of delay, month after month passed in inaction. 
The provisions which Louis had sent in advance to Cyprus 
were exhausted; the climate proved unfavorable, and disease 
thinned the ranks of the crusaders. At last, in May, 1249, the 
host was made ready for a new departure. Instead of pro- 
ceeding at once to the Holy Land, it was determined to de- 
scend upon Egypt, then the chief seat of the power of Islam. 
The Sultan of Cairo held dominion over the ruins of Jerusa- 
lem, the larger part of the interior of Palestine, and over 
Damascus, and a victorious campaign in Egypt would have 
resulted in the easy possession of the Holy Places, which it was 
the chief object of the King to succor and recover. At length, 
on the eve of Pentecost, the fleet set sail from Cyprus. “ It 
was a very beautiful thing to see,” says Joinville, “for it 
seemed as if the whole sea, as far as the eye could reach, was 
covered with the sails of the vessels, which were eighteen hun- 
dred in number, large and small.”” On board were about two 
thousand eight hundred knights, with a far greater number of 
foot-soldiers, archers, and crossbowmen. A storm sprang up 
the next day, which separated a great part of the fleet from 
the King, who on his arrival at the coast of Egypt, near Da- 
mietta, was accompanied by not more than seven hundred of 
his knights. A council was held, which advised delay ; but 
Louis determined not to wait for the reassembling of his force, 
but to land at once, although the host of the Sultan was 
drawn up to defend the shore. The King addressed some 
words full of faith and courage to his barons. “ My faithful 
friends,”’ said he, ‘* we shall be unconquerable if we are united 
in love. It is not without the permission of God that we have 
reached here so speedily. I am not France, I am not the Holy 
Church ; I am only one man, whose life will be blown out like 
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that of any other man whenever it pleases God. Whatever 
happens, we are safe. If we are conquered, we shall fly up to 
heaven as martyrs; if we conquer, it will be for the glory of 
the Lord, and that of all France, or rather of all Christendom, 
will be the greater. God, who foresees all, has not raised me up 
in vain; it must be that he has some great design. Let us 
fight for Christ, and he shall triumph in us, and to his name, 
and not to us, shall glory, honor, and benediction be given.” * 

The religious enthusiasm of the King, although shared to its 
full extent by few of his followers, roused the ardor of all. In 
the morning of the Friday before Trinity, the landing was 
made. Joinville brings the scene before us with great pic- 
turesqueness. The knights and their followers, leaving the 
larger vessels, embarked in boats, and each as he best could 
made for the shore. Joinville was among the first to land, but, 
as if in thought of the first words of the King’s address, he 
tell us, “* I put into my little barge two very valiant bachelors, 
one of whom was named Monseigneur Villain de Versey, and 
the other Monseigneur Guillaume de Danmartin, who had had 
a bitter quarrel one with the other, and no one could make 
peace between them, for they had taken each other by the hair 
in the Morea; and I made them lay down their ill-will, and 
kiss each other, for I swore upon the holy relics that we would 
not go to land while their ill-will lasted.” 

This little story brings the young knight and his companions 
vividly before us. When they reached the land they stood 
firm, side by side, against the cavalry of the enemy, that 
galloped against them, but could not break their quickly 
formed line. The crusaders, on coming to shore, struck 
the points of their shields in the sand of the beach, and, stick- 
ing the buts of their lances also in the sand with the heads 
toward the Saracens, made for themselves a perfect wall for 
defence. But of all the knights the one who came most nobly 
was the Count of Jaffa, “for his galley was painted within and 
without with escutcheons of his arms, which arms are a field 





* This speech of Louis is contained in a letter written by one Gui, an officer of 
the household of the Viscount de Melun, to his brother, a student at Paris. It is 
printed among the “ Additamenta” to the Chronicle of Matthew Paris, p. 108, 
edition of 1644. 
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of gold bearing a red cross.* There were full three hundred 
rowers in his galley, and by each rower was a round shield 
of his arms, and at each shield a little banner embroidered with 
his arms in gold; and as he came, it seemed as if his galley flew, 
so did the rowers strain at the oars, and it seemed as if thunder 
was falling from heaven with the noise made by the little ban- 
ners, and by the timbals and the drums and saracenesque horns 
that were in the galley.. As soon as she struck the sand as far 
up as they could bring her, he and his knights leaped from the 
galley excellently well armed and equipped, and came to put 
themselves at our side.” Nor was the King long behind. 
“ At our right hand, at about the distance of a great crossbow 
shot, came the galley bearing the banner of St. Denis.” The 
King was following it in a galley with the Legate, but when he 
saw it reach the land, not waiting for his own boat to come to 
shore, “‘ he leaped into the sea, where the water came up to his 
armpits, and came on, with his shield on his neck, his helmet 
on his head, and sword in hand, to where his people stood on 
the border of the sea. And when he saw the Saracens, he put 
his sword under his arm and his shield before him, and would 
have rushed upon them if the good men with him would have 
allowed.” The King would have been well content to mount 
to heaven at once as a martyr. He was a true enthusiast, 
and he counted no cost too great, no sacrifice grievous, in the: 
pursuit of his ardent fancies. And yet he was not a mere 
enthusiast, but he was also a man of prudent and forecasting 
counsels ; and it is this mingling in him of the nature of the 
visionary and of the man of practical sense that gives to his 
character an unusual interest, and has made it difficult for 
men to agree as to the true interpretation of it. His complete 
nature must be comprehended by the sympathetic imagination. 





* Heraldically, a cross patée gules on a field or. 

t Joinville’s account of the landing of the army, though written so many years 
after the event, is far more picturesque and spirited than one contained in a letter 
that the Count d’Artois wrote, a few days after the capture of Damietta, to his 
mother, Queen Blanche. Add. Matt. Paris., p. 107. But the letter is interesting 
as showing the intercourse that existed between Blanche and her sons. The letter 
begins, “ To his most excellent and dearest mother, Blanche, illustrious Queen of 
France, by the grace of God, Robert, Count d’Artois, her devoted son, offers 
grecting, filial love, and a will in all things submitted to hers.” 
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His self-contradictions, his weaknesses and his strength, his 
virtues and his faults, his moral incongruities, are to be inter- 
preted by the predominance at one time or another in his life 
of the opposing elements in his soul. At one time enthusiasm 
sweeps with its irresistible flood over the dikes of reason and 
judgment, but the flood passes, and the old walls of good sense, 
that had been hidden under the waters, reappear. 

The fight on the shore did not last long. For the first time 
since the origin of chivalry the French nobility fought on foot ; 
and this first trial was a triumph.* The Saracens were re- 
pulsed with heavy loss wherever they attempted to break the 
bristling lines of the invaders. They were disheartened by 
receiving no intelligence from the Sultan, who lay ill at some 
point inland ; the rumor of his death received credence ; the 
leaders, in that uncertainty of the.fate that awaits them which 
is the lot of the chief men of an Oriental despotism when their 
sovereign dies, were in no spirit to continue the battle with 
vigor; a panic seems to have seized the body of the Mussulman 
host, and, turning from the sea, they fled in confusion. Such 
was their haste and alarm that they did not even seek shelter 
within the city of Damietta, whose massive walls might now, 
as in former times, have afforded protection to its defenders, 
and have enabled them to withstand a long siege. On the 
morrow the crusaders took unopposed possession of the city, 
which was deserted even by its inhabitants as well as by its 
garrison. The mouths of the Nile gave shelter to their fleet, 
and they had gained a firm foothold in Egypt. There was a 
general gladness. The good Joiuville rejoices with the rest, but 
he writes: “ Our Lord might say of us, as he said of the chil- 
dren of Israel, Et pro nihilo habuerunt terram desiderabilem. 
But what does he say beside? He says that they forgot God, 
who had saved them,—and how we forgot him you shall hear.” 

This marvellous success was, indeed, a great calamity for 
the crusaders. The ease with which the battle had been won 
inspired them with false notions of the courage and force of 
their enemies; the possession of Damietta, with its strong 
towers and walls and its ample stores of provisions, encour- 
aged a mistaken sense of security. They had only to advance 





* Histoire de France, par H. Martin, 4™* édition, IV. 220. 
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and conquer. But they allowed the happy moment for ad- 
vance to slip by. While they waited to be rejoined by that 
part of the army that had been separated from them by the 
storm, the Nile began to rise in its annual overflow. Louis 
seems to have feared to move lest his army might be encom- 
passed and embarrassed by the spreading waters. It was now 
the end of June. The weather was oppressively hot. The 
crusaders became demoralized by long inaction ; the Saracens 
regained confidence and spirit. The French knights and sol- 
diers gave themselves up to revels and to license. As the 
summer went on, the city and the camp were full of wicked- 
ness and sickness. It was a strange host to fancy itself an 
army of the Lord, and worthy to fight his battles. 

Almost six months had been thus worse than wasted, when 
the army was put in motion again to march upon Cairo, or 
Babylon, as it was called in those days. Queen Marguerite 
and the other ladies were left with a strong garrison at Dami- 
etta. The advance of the crusaders was conducted with nei- 
ther good sense, prudence, nor energy. A month was consumed 
in a march of ten leagues. The Saracens harassed the French 
with constant attacks, and inflicted injury while receiving none 
in return. Louis seems to nave been blindly confident in the 
Divine protection. His faith was so absolute and literal as to 
partake of the nature of fatalism. At the end of December 
the crusaders found themselves at the junction of the canal 
of Achmoum with the Nile, opposite the town of Mansourah, 
on the farther bank of the canal. In order to cross the canal, 
they set about making a causeway; but as the causeway ad- 
vanced from the one bank, the Saracens dug away the earth 
from the other, and, with all their toil, the crusaders made no 
progress. Moreover, the working parties were exposed to the 
stones, arrows, and, worse than all, the Greek fire thrown by 
the engines of the enemy, to which they had only imperfect 
means of reply. Their camp was attacked from the rear, and 
defended only with a hard fight. 

“One evening it happened,” says Joinville, “ where we were watching 
the wooden castles,* that they brought up against us a machine that is 





* Chas-chastiaus. Covered galleries of wood flanked by towers, upon wheels, for 
the defence of the working parties, and for the discharge of missiles. 
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called a mangonel,f which they had not before done, and put the Greek 
fire into its sling. When Monseigneur Gautier du Cureil, the good 
knight, who was with me, saw this, he spoke thus to us: ‘ Gentlemen, 
we are in the greatest peril that we ever were; for if they burn our 
castles and our shelters, we are lost and burned, and if we desert our 
defences, that have been given to us to guard, we are dishonored, — 
wherefore none can protect us from this peril but God. So I advise and 
counsel you that, every time they cast this fire at us, we all throw our- 
selves on our arms and knees and pray our Lord to keep us from this 
peril” So soon as they cast the first sling, we fell on our hands and 
knees, as he had recommended us; and it came between our two castles, 
and fell in a place before us...... The manner of the Greek fire was 
such that it came through the air as big as a little cask of verjuice, and 
the tail that followed it was as big as a great sword. It made sucha 
noise in its coming that it seemed to be the thunder of heaven ; it seemed 
a dragon that flew through the air; it threw out so great brightness 
that one saw through the host as if it had been day, for the great plenty 
of fire that threw out the great brightness. Three times that evening 
they threw the Greek fire at us, and four times they shot it at us from 
a crossbow. Every time that our holy king heard that they threw the 
Greek fire at us, he raised himself in bed, and stretched his hands 
toward our Lord, and said, weeping, ‘Good Lord God, guard me my 
people. And I believe truly that his prayers did us good service at 
our need. That night, every time the fire fell, he sent one of his cham- 
berlains to know in what condition we were, and if the fire had not 
done us harm.” — p. 65. 


His watchful tenderness for his soldiers on all occasions 
made St. Louis dear to his whole army. The confidence he 
exhibited in immediate Providential interposition in seasons 
of danger was shared by all his followers, and was, indeed, one 
of the most marked characteristics of the common Christian 
faith and feeling of the times. The belief in God was not a 
vague article of a creed, but a practical conviction of the heart. 
On all sides men were surrounded with what was mysterious 
and unknown; and the sense of mystery and of ignorance 
encouraged a superstitious belief in the presence and con- 
stant operations of invisible spiritual powers. To the mass 
of men, every material wonder was in all honesty, and in the 
most simple sense, a spiritual manifestation. The storm was 





* Perriére, or machine for flinging stones. 
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the breath of God; the lightning was the flash of his wrath. 
Spirits of good or of evil encompassed them. On every side 
were perils and surprises, but miracles were wrought daily, as 
it seemed ; and if the Devil spread his pitfalls, the Virgin or 
the saints would interpose to protect from peril, and to guard 
against surprise. ‘ The boldest warrior walked in an habitual 
mingling of fear and of confidence, like a little child.” 

Almost two months were wasted in these vain and enfeebling 
efforts to make a causeway over which the army could advance, 
and already there was thought of returning to Damietta, when 
information was brought to the King of a ford across the canal. 
At dawn of the 8th of February, 1250, the passage was begun. 
The opposite bank was gained, with but little resistance from 
the Saracens, by the first battalions of the crusaders, consisting 
of the Templars, and a body of troops led by the Count d’ Artois, 
the brother of the King. Hardly had they crossed before the 
standing jealousy between the knights of the Temple and the 
other leaders of the army broke out in an open quarrel. The 
Count d’Artois, forgetting the orders of the King to wait for 
the passage of the remaining forces, was carried away by his 
impetuous spirit to propose an immediate onset on the enemy. 
The Templars were for holding back. The Count reproached 
them with cowardice and treachery. The taunt was more than 
they could brook, and in eager emulation the rival knights put 
spur to their horses and rushed upon the enemy. Such was 
the violence of their onset that they drove the Saracens like 
sheep before them over the plain, through the town of Man- 
sourah, and into the fields beyond. But they had separated 
themselves too far from the main body of the army. The 
hosts of the enemy surrounded them. Great masses of the 
Mohammedan troops interposed between them and the cru- 
saders advancing under King Louis. The battle became a 
series of detached combats. The French knights fought with 
desperate valor, but their enemies fought not less resolutely, and 
vastly outnumbered them. Clouds of Bedouins harassed them, 
and cut off all stragglers. There was no plan of action, there 
were no general orders, but each knight fought as best he could 
in his own defence. The Count d’Artois and three hundred 
French knights, the Earl of Salisbury and great numbers of 
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his English companions, and two hundred and eighty knights 
of the Temple, fell early in the day in the narrow streets 
of Mansourah. The Grand Master of the Temple escaped 
only with his life; one of his eyes was put out, and he was 
desperately wounded. 

Joinville well represents in his inartistic narrative the con- 
fusion of this disastrous day. He himself fought like a good 
knight. His horse was overthrown; a great troop of the Turks, 
as he calls them, rode over him, threw him to the ground, and 
left him without his shield. With a few companions he gained 
the wall of a ruined house, where they defended themselves vig- 
orously. They were hard pressed. ‘ Then I thought,” he says, 
“of Monseigneur Saint James: *‘ Good Lord St. James, whom 
I have sought, aid me and succor at this need.” When I had 
said my prayer, Monseigneur Erart de Syverey, who was 
wounded by a sword across his face so that his nose fell upon 
his lip, said to me, ‘ My lord, if you think that neither I nor 
my heirs should have reproach, I will go to seek aid from the 
Count of Anjou, whom I see yonder on the plain.’ And I said 
to him, ‘ Sir Erart, it seems to me that you would do yourself 
great honor, if you go to seek aid to save our lives, for yours is 
indeed in risk.’ And I said very truly, for he died of that wound. 
Then he asked counsel of all my knights who were there, and 
all advised as I had advised.” This is truly a brave story of 
chivalry, — Sir Erart, wounded to death, solicitous to make sure 
that neither he nor his children shall be reproached, if he leaves 
his companions in peril while he goes to seek aid for them. 
Meanwhile the King was approaching, and Joinville tells us 
how he looked. “There, where I was on foot with my knights, 
wounded as I have told, came the King with all his troop, with 
a great noise, and a great sound of trumpets and timbals, and 
stopped on a raised way. Never before did I see so beautiful an 
armed man, for he appeared above all his people from the shoul- 
ders upwards, a gilded helmet on his head, and a sword of Ger- 
many in his hand.”* In the midst of the battle one of Joinville’s 
squires went back to the camp, and brought from there a fresh 
horse, upon which the seneschal mounted before going to join 





* The German sword had a wide, flat, and flexible blade, and was of such size 
as to require both hands to wield it. The French sword was short and stiff. 
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the King. He was soon again parted from him in the confu- 
sion, — for the King was in the thickest of the fight, “and had 
it not been for his vigor we had all been lost, for the Sire de 
Courtenay and Monseigneur Jehan de Saillenay told me that 
six Turks had reached the bridle of the King, and were leading 
him captive, and he all alone freed himself by the great blows 
that he gave them with his sword.” The day was intensely hot, 
but the battle lasted hour after hour. At last, toward its end, 
Joinville and the Count de Soissons and Monseigneur Pierre de 
Noville undertook to keep a little bridge, over which the Sara- 
cens were pressing to cut off the retreat of the King. The 
three knights sat side by side on horseback, now beating back the 
enemy, now making charges at them as they passed along the 
plain. Joinville describes the scene with great graphic power ; 
—the river covered with lances and shields, with wounded 
drowning men and horses; the attacks of the Saracens, and the 
sturdy valor of the French ; the close combats with mace and 
sword ; the flinging of stones and of Greek fire by the Moslem 
foot-soldiery ; the thick discharges of darts. ‘ We were all cov- 
ered with their darts, but it happened that I found a vest stuffed 
with tow belonging to a Saracen, and I made a shield of this vest, 
which did me great service, for I was not wounded by their darts 
but in five places, and my horse in fifteen. .... The good Count 
de Soissons, (who had suffered enough from blows that day,) 
at this point at which we were said jestingly to me, ‘ Seneschal, 
let this rabble howl, for by the coif of God,’ it was thus he 
swore, ‘ we will yet speak of this day in the ladies’ chambers.’” 

The two young knights fought not the less bravely for their 
thought of the fair dames at home. There is a touch of mod- 
ern sentiment in the Count’s light-hearted words, — and that 
they struck a responsive chord of feeling in Joinville is shown 
by his remembering them after so many years. Indeed, it is 
difficult to bear in mind, as one should, so vivid and fresh is 
the Seneschal’s narrative, that it was written more than half a 
century after the events it describes took place. The memory 
of these deeds may truly have been kept fresh by the recount- 
ing of them in the ladies’ chambers meanwhile. Not all the 
French knights fought and jested that day as well as Joinville 
and the Count de Soissons ; but Joinville has too keen a sense of 
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honor to tell who the cowards were. He only says: “ In that 
battle there were many folk of great boast, who came flying 
very shamefully toward the little bridge of which I have before 
spoken to you, and they fled full of fear, nor could we stay one 
of them with us; I could well tell their names, but I will not 
do it, for they are dead.” 

At length Joinville and his companions were relieved at the 
bridge, and toward sunset Joinville rode off to join the King 
on his way back to the camp. The battle still continued in scat- 
tered fights and skirmishes over the plain, and the Saracens 
pressed closely on the retreating steps of Louis. The heat 
was still oppressive. ‘ As we rode along,” says Joinville, * I 
made the King take off his helmet, and gave to him my iron 
cap that he might have the air. And then brother Henri de 
Ronnay came to him, and kissed his hand all armed, and 
asked him if he had any news of the Count d’Artois his 
brother ; and he answered that he indeed knew news of him, 
for he was certain that his brother the Count d’Artois was in 
Paradise. ‘ Ah, Sire, you have good solace for this ; for never 
did so great honor come to the King of France as has come 
to you; for in order to fight your enemies you have swum 
across a river, and have discomfited them, and chased them 
from the field, and taken their engines and their camp, where 
you shall lie this very night.” And the King answered, that 
God should be praised for that which he had given, and then 
very big tears fell from his eyes.” And so they rode on. 
It requires little imagination to realize the scene, and Join- 
ville’s simple words are sufficient to bring us into sympathy 
with his good king and himself. We are their companions in 
their peril and their sorrow. 

The battle hardly ended even with the day. The French 
had gained a seeming victory in possessing themselves of the 
Saracen camp and machines of war. But they had paid a 
costly price for these advantages. The strength of their host 
was broken, and they slept that night rather as losers than as 
winners of the field. Many of the most valiant knights were 
dead, and of those who remained alive, the greater number 
were wounded and in no condition to renew the fight. But 
the enemy left them little repose. Deceived by the rich coat 
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mail of the Count d’Artois, the Saracens fancied that the 
King himself was slain, and counted on an easy victory over 
his disheartened followers. 

On the third day after the battle they attacked anew the 
camp of the crusaders, and it was only after a long and doubt- 
ful fight that they were repulsed, leaving the French with fresh 
heavy losses to lament, and weaker than before not less in spirit 
than in number. A retreat to the safe shelter of the walls of 
Damietta was still open to them. But Louis and his advisers 
seem to have been blind to the necessities of the moment, or 
to have been obstinate in their fatalistic trust in succor from 
the Lord. They resolved to remain in their tents until the 
wounded and the sick should recover, and then to attempt a 
new advance. But, says Joinville, “ after the two battles be- 
fore told of, there began to come great mischiefs to the host.” 
The bodies of the dead thrown into the river drifted on to its 
muddy banks and poisoned the water and the air. The fish 
which the crusaders ate during Lent were unfit for food. A 
terrible scurvy broke out in the camp. The enemy cut off all 
supplies, not only from the country, but also from Damietta, by 
placing their galleys on the river between the city and the 
army, and intercepting the boats that were bringing provisions 
to the crusaders. Soon the horror of famine was added to 
that of pestilence. The sufferings of the army were terrible. 
Joinville was confined to his bed with wounds, and with severe 
illness. One morning his priest was chanting the mass at his 
bedside in his tent. ‘He was illasI was. And thus it hap- 
pened that during the service he fainted. When I saw him 
about to fall, I, who was clothed in my robe, sprang barefoot 
from my bed, and caught him, and said to him that he should 
go on leisurely and by degrees with the sacrament, and that I 
would not let him go till he should have got through with it 
all. He came to himself, and performed his sacrament, and 
sang through the whole of the mass, and never sang again.” 
(p. 92.) 

Joinville does not tell us whether this was the same priest 
who not long before had sallied out alone against eight Turks, 
and put them all to flight, so that afterwards, as he went about 
through the army, men pointed at him and said, “See the priest 
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of Monseigneur de Joinville, who discomfited the eight Sara- 
cens.” The priests who accompanied the crusaders belonged 
in truth to the Church Militant. They could fight not less 
well than they could pray, and to die in battle was to win as 
sure entrance into Paradise as to die chanting the mass. 

The distress of the army became so great, that at last, accord- 
ing to the old narrator’s forcible phrase, ‘* the King saw he had 
no power to stay there, unless it were fitting that both he 
and his people should die,” and he resolved to force a return 
to Damietta. But to retreat had become no less difficult than 
to remain. On the night of the 5th of April the sick were 
taken down to the river-side to be carried on board the galleys 
in which they were to descend the stream. The part of the 
army capable of marching prepared to set forward along the 
bank. The King, greatly enfeebled by scurvy and a violent 
dysentery, refused to leave this part of the host, and insisted on 
mounting on horseback to go with it. He gave orders to cut 
the bridge of boats by which communication had been estab- 
lished with the farther side of the canal on which the first 
battle had been fought, but the order was neglected, and this 
neglect was fatal to the retreating host. The Saracens, ob- 
serving the unusual movement in the camp, poured across the 
bridge in great numbers, and fell upon the crusaders in all the 
confusion of their departure. They massacred numbers of the 
sick, who, incapable of defence, were not yet embarked. They 
pursued the flying troops. The King, hard pressed, was valiant- 
ly defended. ‘He told me afterwards,” says Joinville, using a 
picturesque image, ‘that Monseigneur Geoffroy de Sergines 
defended him from the Saracens, as the good servant protects 
the drinking-cup of his lord from the flies.” But it was of 
no avail, and the King, almost dead, taking shelter in a house, 
laid his head in the lap of a poor woman of Paris, who was 
flying with the army, and sent a message of surrender to the 


‘leader of the Saracens. 


Never did sadder day dawn for the chivalry of France. The 
rout was complete. The whole army were slain or prisoners. 
Even those who had thought to escape on the galleys were in- 
tercepted by the enemy’s vessels below, and all massacred or 
held for ransom. The Christian King and his brothers were 
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captives in the hands of the Moslem. Woe for Christendom ! 
woe for the honor of knighthood! woe for the army of the 
Lord ! 

This terrible day may with justice be regarded as the close 
of the earlier period of chivalry. It gave the death-blow to 
the knight-errantry of the Cross. 

Joinville, who, on account of his illness, had been forced to 
embark on a galley to go down the river, describes the scenes 
and incidents of his capture with his usual spirit. ‘ We who 
went by water,” he says, * came a little before the dawn broke 
to the point where the galleys of the Sultan lay. Great was 
the turmoil there, for they threw at us and at our people who 
were on the bank on horseback such a plenty of darts, all with 
Greek fire, that it seemed as if the stars were falling from heay- 
en.”’ Many of the vessels were set on fire, and, as they floated 
down the stream, lighted the horrible scene with their blaze, 
while the sick on board perished miserably in the flames.* 
The light boats, bearing the troops whom the King had ap- 
pointed to defend the sick, all took to flight. On either side 
of the stream were numbers of vessels that the Saracens had 
taken, and which some were pillaging, while others were em- 
ployed in massacring those on board and throwing their 
bodies into the stream. There was no chance of escape, and 
the only question was, whether it was better to surrender to 
the galleys of the Sultan or to the Saracens on the land. 
Joinville and his companions chose to do the first, though, as 
he tells us, one brave servant of his said to him, “ ‘Sire, I 
do not like this counsel.’ And I asked him what he advised, 
and he said to me, ‘ I advise that we let ourselves all be killed, 
so we shall all go to Paradise.’ But we did not agree with 
him.” It was not long before four of the. Sultan’s galleys 
came down upon his vessel. Joinville threw his casket, his 
jewels, and his relics into the river. Death seemed to him 
close at hand, but he was saved by the device of one of his 
sailors, who cried out that he was the cousin of the King; so 
that one of the Saracens, counting, no doubt, on a large ransom, 
protected him from the violence of the others, and carried him 





* Letter of Louis, in Michaud, Hist. des Croisades, Tom. IV., Pitces Justifica- 
tives, p. 416. 
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off to the shore. Here again he was in great peril, and hardly 
saved from the fury of the wild crowd of pillagers. ** Twice they 
had me down on the ground, on my knees, and then I felt a 
knife at my throat.” But his Saracen protector rescued him, 
or, according to his more pious phrase, God saved him by aid of 
the Saracen, who took him “ to the castle where the Saracen 
knights were. When I came among them, they took off my 
coat of mail, and for the pity they had of me they threw over 
me my coverlid of scarlet, lined with miniver, that Madame my 
mother had given me, and one of them brought me a white 
belt, and I girt it round my coverlid, in which I had made a 
hole so as to put it on, and another brought me a cap that I 
put on my head. And then with the fear that I had I began 
to tremble very much, and also with my sickness.” It is im- 
possible to find a narrative more ingenuous than this and so 
many others of Joinville. There is a perfect, unconstrained, 
childlike frankness in it, which is the result partly of the 
time at which he wrote, partly of the delightful simplicity of 
his own character. It is pleasant to hear of “ the coverlid that 
Madame my mother had given me,” and the honesty is delight- 
ful with which he tells us of his trembling with fear, adding 
‘and also with my sickness.” Men had not yet learned to be 
ashamed of the expression of natural emotions. A brave man 
had no hesitation in saying that he was afraid. The sternest 
of knights would not hide his tears. We see King Louis weep 
ing, we see brave Joinville trembling and shivering, and we 
like them the better for being so honest to human nature. 
Joinville was on the whole well treated by the Saracen emirs 
into whose hands he had fallen, and in a few days was taken to 
Mansourah, where the King and the barons and “ more than 
ten thousand persons with them” were held as prisoners. 
“ When I entered the tent where the barons were, they all made 
such great joy that one could not hear anything, and they 
praised our Lord, and said that they thought to have lost me.” 
It was not without difficulty that terms of ransom were ar- 
ranged between Louis and the Sultan. But finally it was agreed 
that the King and the army should be set at liberty, upon the 
rendition of Damietta to the Saracens and the payment of 
eight hundred thousand bezants, and that a truce of ten years 
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should be established between the crusaders and their con- 
querors. The King and his barons were to have their freedom 
as soon as the city should be surrendered and half the ransom 
paid. The rest of the ransom was to be sent from Acre, 
whither Louis proposed to go, and the pledge for its payment 
was to be in the safe keeping by the Saracens of the sick, the 
army stores, and the engines of war, which were to be left at 
Damietta. These terms being settled, the King and his fol- 
lowers were embarked on galleys to go down the river to Da- 
mietta ; but their perils were not yet at an end. The terms 
agreed upon seem not to have been satisfactory to the more 
bigoted of the Mussulmans, and, two days before they were to 
be freed, a sudden insurrection broke out in the Saracen camp. 
The Sultan was assassinated, and for some hours the lives of 
the Christian captives hung upon the slenderest thread. Join- 
ville tells of his own risk in a passage so full of naitveté, as to 
seem as if it were written with a conscious sense of humor. 
* At least thirty of them [the conspirators] came into our gal- 
ley with bare swords and axes in their hands. I asked Mon- 
seigneur Baudouyn d’Jbelin, who knew the Saracen tongue 
well, what these people said, and he replied that they said that 
they had come to cut off our heads. There were plenty of 
people then who were confessing to a brother [of the Order] of 
the Trinity, who was with Count William of Flanders. But as 
for me, I could not remember a sin that I had committed, so 
I thought to myself that the more I defended myself, and the 
more I tried to escape, the worse it would be for me. And 
then I crossed myself, and kneeled down at the feet of one of 
them who had a Danish carpenter’s axe, and I said, ‘ Thus 
died Saint Agnes.’ Messire Guy d’Ibelin, Constable of Cy- 
prus, knelt down at my side, and confessed to me. And I said 
to him, ‘I absolve you with such power as God has given me.’ 
But when I rose up from there, I remembered nothing that he 
had said or reported to me.” 

In the course of a few hours partial order was restored in 
the Saracen army; and the chief emirs resolved on carrying 
out the agreement that had been made with the French king. 
Messire Geoffroy de Sargines was accordingly sent forward by 
Louis to the city to prepare for its surrender, and to obtain 
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from the Queen the sum required for the first instalment of 
the ransom. The Queen and her companions had experienced 
bitter suffering and alarms during the five months that had 
elapsed since the crusading army set forth in all confidence to 
go to Babylon. ‘“ Only three days before she was brought to 
bed, the news came to the Queen that the King was taken ; 
with which news she was so alarmed that every time she slept 
in her bed it seemed to her that all her chamber was full of 
Saracens; and she cried out, ‘ Help, help!’ And in order 
that the child whom she bore might not perish, she made an 
old knight of the age of eighty years lie by her bed, who held 
her by the hand, and every time the Queen cried, he said, 
‘ Madam, fear not, for I am here.’ Before she was brought to 
bed she made all go out of her chamber, except the knight, 
and, kneeling before him, she required of him a pledge. And 
the knight promised it to her with an oath, and she said to 
him, ‘I demand of you,’ said she, ‘ by the faith that you have 
pledged to me, that if the Saracens take this city you shall cut 
off my head before they take me.’ And the knight replied, 
‘ Be certain that I shall do it willingly ; for I had already well 
resolved that I would kill you before they should take us.’ 
The Queen Lore a son, who was named Jean, and they called 
him Tristan, for the great grief in which he was born.” (pp. 
119, 120.) 

As soon as Queen Margaret and her ladies could be em- 
barked for Acre, the city was delivered over, and the ransom 
was in course of payment, when it was treacherously once more 
proposed by some of the Saracen chiefs to slay the King and 
the barons. But the proposal was resisted by others more 
loyal, or more desirous to obtain the money that was to be 
sent from Acre, and after some hours of suspense, “ when we 
thought ourselves all lost, and there were many tears shed, ... . 
God, who forgets not his own, delivered us.” 

The last incident of the King’s stay in Egypt was one that 
illustrates his character, and fitly closes the narrative of the 
disastrous expedition with the display of his simple honesty 
and quick sense of honor, — personal qualities rare in kings, 
and worthy to be set off as Christian contrasts to the Saracen 
treachery and dissimulation. 
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“ Then Monseigneur Philippe de Damoes told the King that 
they had misreckoned with the Saracens a balance of ten thou- 
sand livres. And the King was very angry, and said that it 
was his will that the ten thousand livres should be given to 
them, for he had agreed to pay them two hundred thousand 
livres before he should leave the river. Then I pressed the 
foot of Monseigneur Philippe, and said to the King, not to be- 
lieve him, for he did not speak the truth, for the Saracens 
were the greatest deceivers in reckoning in the world. And 
Monseigneur Philippe said that I spoke truth, for he only said 
itasa joke. And the King said, ‘ Ill befall such a joke; and 
I command you,’ said the King to Monseigneur Philippe, 
‘upon the faith that you owe me, as my liege as you are, 
that, if the ten thousand livres are not paid, you cause them 
to be paid.’” 

At last, on the 8th of May, the King, his two brothers, and 
some of his barons, set sail from Egypt for the Holy Land, to 
which they had thought to go so differently. 

However much one may find to blame in the course and 
conduct of the crusade in Egypt, however one may be inclined 
to find the cause of its miserable issue in the disposition and 
characteristics of the King, in his want of judgment, his defi- 
ciency of foresight, his reckless faith, or his mistakes in field 
and camp, one cannot help sympathizing with him, as an hon- 
est, pure, and earnest man, in the bitterness of his disappoint- 
ment and the keenness of his self-reproaches. No misfortunes 
that had ever been presented to him as the probable issue of his 
crusade, by those who had most ardently opposed his design, 
had approached in blackness the calamity and humiliation that 
had befallen him. Not only was the flower of the French 
nobility left dead on the borders of the Nile, but the honor of 
France in arms was dimmed. He, the leader of the French 
chivalry, was forced to buy his own life with gold. Far rather 
would he, had it been but the will of God, have died in battle 
with the Saracen, than bear this disgrace. To die even de- 
feated on earth, would have been to win victory in Heaven. 
Well might he envy the fate of his good knights whom he 
mourned. It is the most remarkable trait in the character of 
Louis, and the proof of the sincerity of his religious affections, 
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that this overwhelming calamity, which he must have felt with 
the most poignant sorrow, seems to have been borne by him 
not only with manly and dignified composure, but with unal- 
terable patience and uncomplaining sweetness. He allowed 
in himself no question of the will of God, no irritation toward 
his companions. His faith was no less ardent than before, 
and it exercised a still more serene control over his heart and 
life. 

There was little heart now in what was left of the French 
host for a continuance of the crusade, and little thought save 
how to return most speedily to France. But such was not the 
design of Louis. He felt that something might yet be done 
by him for the holy cause. The Christians in Palestine might 
at least be encouraged by his presence, and the towns they 
held be made more secure. 

Joinville, who had already won the regard of the King, now 
won his love and confidence by his loyalty, and by his fidelity 
to the cause Louis had so deeply at heart. He made the voy- 
age to Acre on board the King’s ship; and while they were at 
sea, he says, “I, who was sick, sat always at the side of the 
King. And then he told me how he had been taken, and how 
he had procured his deliverance and ours by the aid of God ; 
and he made me relate to him how I had been taken on the 
water. And then he told me that I ought to give hearty 
thanks to our Lord for delivering me from such great perils. 
And he mourned greatly the death of the Count d’ Artois, his 
brother.” 

The small remnant of the crusading army that collected at 
St. Jean d’Acre had lost all but their lives in Egypt, and the 
barons who had quitted France with the largest following and 
the best equipment were now solitary and poor. Joinville 
seems to have had none of his own company left, and was 
almost destitute of the means of support. But the little band 
of royal followers was united in memory of common sufferings, 
in fidelity to the King, and in hope of returning not without 
honor to France. One Sunday, not long after their arrival, 
the King sent for them all, and told them that his mother had 
written letters earnestly beseeching him to return, on account 
of the peril in which his kingdom stood from the attacks of the 
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English. “ But,” said he, “ if I go, I am told that this land 
is lost, for none will dare to remain behind.” Wherefore he 
begged them all to think well of the matter, and to give him 
their advice a week from that day. The issue of this council 
was of such interest, and the narrative of it is so illustrative 
of the character both of Joinville and his master, that, not- 
withstanding its length, it must be told in the old knight’s own 
words. It is one of the best known and most delightful pas- 
sages of his Memoirs, and it strengthens perhaps more than 
any other our affection for him and for his king. He tells us 
first, that, after leaving the King, he remembered a speech that 
Monseigneur de Bollainmont, his cousin-german (whom God 
assoil), had made to him when he was going over the sea. 


“*You are going over the sea,’ said he, ‘and take care how you 
return ; for no knight, be he poor or rich, can come back without dis- 
lonor, if he leave in the hands of the Saracens the least one of the 
people of our Lord in whose company he went.’ 

“The next Sunday we came back to the presence of the King, and 
then the King asked his brothers, and the other barons, and the Count 
of Flanders, what counsel they would give him, whether to go or to 
stay. They all answered, that they had charged Monseigneur Guion 
Malvoisin with the counsel they would give the King. The King com- 
manded him that he should say what they had charged him with ; 
and he spoke thus: ‘Sire, your brothers and the rich men who are 
here have considered your estate, and have seen that you have not 
force enough to stay in this country with honor to yourself or your 
realm; that of all the knights who came in your company, of whom 
you led out from Cyprus two thousand eight hundred, there are not 
in this city a hundred remaining. So they advise you, Sire, that you 
should go to France, and procure men and money, with whom you can 
quickly return to this country, to avenge yourself on the enemies of 
God who have held you in their prison.’ The King would not content 
himself with what Monseigneur Gui Malvoisin had said; so he asked 
the Count of Anjou, the Count of Poitiers, and the Count of Flanders, 
and many other barons who sat near him, and all agreed. with Mon- 
seigneur Gui Malvoisin. The Legate asked the Count John of Jaffa, 
who sat near them, what he thought of these things. The Count of 
Jaffa begged him to excuse him from answering ; $for, said he, ‘my 
castles are on the frontier,* and if I advise the King to stay, they will 





* Joinville’s phrase is, Jes chastiaus sont on marche. The possessions of the 
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deem it was for my own advantage.’ Then the King demanded of him, 
as earnestly as he could, that he should say what seemed good to him. 
And the Count said that, if he could only do so much as to take the field 
within a year, he would do himself great honor if he stayed. ‘Then the 
Legate asked those who sat after the Count of Jaffa, and they all agreed 
with Monseigneur Gui Malvoisin. I was seated the fourteenth oppo- 
site the Legate. He asked me how it seemed to me; and I answered 
him that I agreed well with the Count of Jaffa. And the Legate said 
angrily to me, how could it be that the King could take the field with 
so few people as he had. And I answered him, just as angrily, for it 
seemed to me that he said it to put me wrong: * My lord, I will tell you, 
since it pleases you. They say, my lord, I do not know if it is true, that 
the King has not spent any of his own money, but only money of the 
clergy. Let the King now spend his money, and let the King send to 
seek for knights in the Morea and beyond the sea; and when they shall 
hear news that the King gives very liberally, knights will come to him 
from all parts, so that he can take the field within a year, if God please. 
And through his stay the poor prisoners will be delivered who have 
been made captive in the service of God or in his own, which will 
never be if the King goes away.’ ‘There was not one there who had 
not near friends in prison; wherefore none reproved me, but rather 
they all took to weeping. After me, the Legate asked Monseigneur 
Guillaume de Biaumont, who was then Marshal of France, and he said 
that I had said very well, ‘and I will tell you the reason why.’ But 
Monseigneur Jean de Biaumont, the good knight, who was his uncle, and 
had a great desire to return to France, cried out upon him very furiously, 
and said to him, ‘ Foul carrion! what will you say? Sit down and be 
quiet.’ The King said to him, ‘Sir John, you do ill; let him speak.’ 
*In truth, Sire, I will not’ And he was forced to be silent; nor was 
there one of the rest who agreed with me, except the Sire de Chatenai. 

“Then the King said to us, * Gentlemen, I have heard you well, and 
I will answer to you of that which it will please me to do a week 
hence. When we were gone out from there, the assault began on me 
from all sides. ‘ Now the King is mad, Sire de Joinville, if he give not 
credit to you against the whole council of the realm of France.’ When 
the tables were set, the King made me sit at his side during the meal, 
where he always made me sit if his brothers were not there. He never 
spoke to me as long as the meal lasted ; and he did not even look at 


Count of Jaffa, in Palestine, outs have bon greatly risked by the King’s de- 


parture. 
The Legate who put the question to the Count was the Papal Legate, Eudes de 


Ch&teauroux, who had accompanied the King. 
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me while we were eating, as was his wont. And I thought truly that 
he was angry with me because I had said that he had not yet spent any 
of his money, and that he should spend it liberally. Whilst the King 
heard grace, I went to a grated window that was in a recess near the 
head of the bed of the King, and I laid my arms across the bars of the 
window, and thought that, if the King should go back to France, I 
would go to the Prince of Antioch, who held me as his relation, and 
who had sent to seek me, until another expedition should come to the 
land, by which the prisoners might be delivered, according to the coun- 
sel that the Sire de Boulaincourt had given me. While I was there 
the King came and rested on my shoulders, and placed his two hands 
on my head ; and I thought it was Monseigneur Philippe d’ Anemos, 
who had given me great annoy during the day on account of the counsel 
I had given, and I said, ‘ Leave me in peace, Monseigneur Philippe.’ 
By mischance, with the turn I gave my head, the hand of the King fell 
across my face, and I knew it was the King by an emerald that he 
had upon his finger. And he said to me, ‘ Keep quite still, for I wish 
to ask how you were so bold that you, who are a young man, dared to 
advise my stay, against all the great men and the wise of France who 
advised my going.’ ‘Sire, said I,‘I should have wickedness in my 
heart, had I not advised you on no account to do so.’ ‘ Do you say,’ 
said he, * that I should do ill were I to go?’ ‘So may God help me, 
Sire,’ said I, ‘ yes. And he said to me, ‘If I stay, will you stay?’ 
And I said to him, ‘ Yes, if I can either with my own means or with 
those of others.’ ‘ Now be wholly at ease,’ said he, ‘ for I give you hearty 
thanks for that which you have counselled me, but speak of this to no 
one all this week.’ I was very glad of this speech, and I defended 
myself very boldly against those who assailed me.” 

On the next Sunday the nobles again assembled in the pres- 
ence of the King, and he told them, after thanking them for 
the counsel they had given him, that he had determined to 
stay, lest by his going the kingdom of Jerusalem should be 
lost. “ Many there were who heard these words who were 
amazed, and many there were who wept.”* (p. 131.) 





* Louis himself gave an account of the motives which led to his determination in 
a letter addressed “ To his dear and faithful prelates, barons, warriors, citizens, bur- 
gesses, and all the other dweilers in his kingdom,” which he sent in August, 1250, by 
his brothers the Counts of Poitiers and of Anjou, who returned to France accompanied 
by many of the nobles. In this letter Louis related with a frank simplicity the dis- 
asters of the campaign in Egypt, his own captivity, and the loss of his army ; and 
he besought his subjects of every class to take up arms in the holy war and to come 
to join him. He tells how the Saracens had violated the conditions of the truce, — 
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For four years after his deliverance from his Egyptian cap- 
tivity did the King remain beyond the sea. In vain did he 
renew effort after effort, in the West and in the East, to collect 
around him another army with which to accomplish even yet 
some portion of his great design. But the chivalry of Eu- 
rope had no heart for the work that was so dear to him, and 
he spent his money as well as his persuasions to little purpose 
in the endeavor to bring them to join him. He employed him- 
self during his long stay in Palestine in strengthening the de- 
fences of the sea-coast cities and towns, which remained in the 
hands of the Christians after the loss of all that they had once 
possessed in the interior of the country; and thus he secured 
the safety, for a time, of the inhabitants of Acre, Tyre, and Si- 
don, and other places equally famous and forlorn. But his chief 
satisfaction, and the circumstance that best justified his stay, 
was his obtaining finally the release of the Christian captives 





how, when, after arriving at Acre, he sent back his vessels to Egypt “ to bring the 
prisoners away (for the deliverance of these prisoners is our chief care) and the 
things we had left, — machines, arms, tents, horses, and many things beside,” — the 
emirs detained his messengers, and delivered up but four hundred out of twelve thou- 
sand, and would restore none of the property in their hands ; and how, worse than 
this, they had forced some of the younger prisoners by threats of death to abjure the 
Christian faith, and had slain others who refused to give up their religion. The 
blood of these martyrs cries to Heaven. “ Already I was proposing to return to 
France, and had made preparations for the voyage, but seeing clearly by the cir- 
cumstances before related that the emirs were manifestly violating the truce, con- 
trary to their own oaths, and feared not to play false with us and the Christians, we 
sought the counsels of the barons of France, of the knights of the Temple, of the 
Hospital of St. John, and of the Teutonic Order of Saint Mary, and of the barons 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem.” The King then reports their advice to him, and 
goes on: “ These things being carefully considered, we who had come to the aid 
of the Holy Land, compassionating its misery and calamities and grieving at the 
captivity and sorrows of our captives, although many dissuaded us from staying in 
these parts beyond the sea, preferred still to put off our return, and to stay some 
time longer in the kingdom of Syria, rather than to leave the affairs of Christ ut- 
terly desperate, and our captives in the midst of such dangers. . . . . Up then, sol- 
diers of Christ, . . . . gird yourselves and be men strong to avenge these outrages 
and wrongs ; conform your actions to the examples of your ancestors... . . We 
have preceded you in the service of God ; follow us for God’s sake, that you, though 
come later, may receive with us the reward that the Lord will bestow, as the Father 
in the Gospel gave like wages to the first and to the last laborers in his vineyard.” 
The appeal of Louis produced little effect in France upon those who might have 
responded to it in their own persons ; but it seems to have roused the sympathies of 
the poor and common people, whose hearts were touched by the goodness of the 
King and alarmed by the dangers to which he was exposed. Their exalted feeling 
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who had remained in the hands of the Saracens. Two hun- 
dred knights, a multitude of the common soldiery, and many 
children, were recovered. Joinville had been a good coun- 
sellor. The King, though he might return to France defeated 
and without glory, would return with no loss of personal 
honor, with no charge against him of having deserted his faith- 
ful followers, and the sharers of his calamities. 

Unable to enter it as a deliverer, it was yet the desire of 
Louis to visit Jerusalem as a pilgrim. But though so near 
to the Holy City, he never, even from a distance, beheld its 
sacred walls. He had not force enough to fight his way to 
it, for Joinville tells us that the largest number of men-at-arms 
that he had at any one time in Palestine was not more than 
fourteen hundred. It was proposed to him, indeed, to go to 
Jerusalem under a safe-conduct offered him by the Sultan of 





toward him and their zeal in his cause broke out the next year in the strange, wild 
insurrection of the Pastoureaur. 

Michaud (Hist. des Croisades, 1V. 413-420) gives a poor version of the King’s 
letter. It may be found in Latin in the Jesuit Stilting’s Life of St. Louis, Acta 
SS. 25 Augusti, p. 429. 

M. Paulin Paris gives, in a note to the Life of St. Louis in Les Grandes Chroniques 
(IV. 323), a spirited song, written probably by one of the crusaders in view of the 
proposed return to France. It is curiously similar in sentiment to Joinville’s ex- 
pressions in his narrative. ‘ King,” says the song, “if now you set about return, 
France, Champaigne, and all the people will say that you have brought low your 
praise and have gained less than nothing; for you ought to have thought on the 
prisoners who live in torment, and ought to seek for their deliverance. Since for 
you and for love of God they are slain, it is great sin if you leave them captive. 
King, you have treasure of gold and of silver, more than any king ever had as I 
think, wherefore you should spend it more liberally, and should stay to guard this 


“ King, you know that God has few friends, nor ever before had so great need of 
them. Since for you this people is dead or taken, and none save you can aid them 
well, (for poor are the other knights so that they fear to stay,) if now you fail them, 
Saint and Martyr, Apostle and Innocent, will complain of you at the Judgment 
Day.” 

“ Rois, vos savés que Diex a pou d’amis, 

Né onques-mais n’en ot si grant mestier: 
Quar por vous est cist peuple mors ou pris, 
Né nus, fors vous, ne l’en puet bien aidier, 
Que povre sont li altre chevalier, 
Si crement la demorance ; 
Et s’en tel point lor faisiés défaillance, 
Saint et Martir, Apostre et Innocent 
Se plainderont de vous au Jugement. 


It was not Louis that had need of such exhortation. 


” 
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Damascus, but the proposal was rejected as unworthy of his 
honor, because if he, the greatest king of Christendom, should 
perform his pilgrimage without delivering the city from the 
enemies of God, all the other kings and pilgrims who might 
afterwards come would be satisfied, it was said, with perform- 
ing their pilgrimage as the king of France had done, and would 
make no effort for the deliverance of Jerusalem.* 

Joinville’s account of the events of the long stay in Palestine 
is entertaining, but the events themselves were for the most part 
of little interest or importance. As in his previous story of 
affairs in Egypt he introduces accounts of the Bedouins, and 
of the Nile, and other matters which may give his readers a 
better understanding of the character of the campaign and 
the nature of the country, so in this portion of his Memoirs 
he tells us of the Tartars and their history, of the Old Man of 
the Mountain, and of other more or less remote people and 
things, for the illustration of his narrative, thus exhibiting 
his intelligence, the variety of his information, and the exact- 
ness of his observation and memory. But these episodes have 
less interest than what relates more directly to himself and to 
the King. 

The reputation that St. Louis had acquired among the 
people of the East, by his virtues and his strange fortune, is 
shown by a story of a party of Armenians who were going on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. “ They begged me,” says Joinville, 
“to show them the holy king. I went to the King where he 
was seated in a tent leaning against the post, sitting upon the 
sand without carpet or anything else under him. I said to him, 
‘ Sire, there is without a great multitude from Upper Armenia 
who are going to Jerusalem, and they pray me, Sire, to show 
them the sainted king (/e saint roy), but I do not covet yet 
the privilege of kissing your bones.’ And he laughed very 
brightly, and told me to go bring them in, and so I did. And 
when they had seen the King, they commended him to God, 
and he them.” 

Early in the year 1253, while Louis was engaged in restoring 
the defences of Sidon, the sad news came from France of the 





* Jcinville, pp. 166, 171 - 173. 
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death of Queen Blanche. The Legate was the first to hear it, 
and, taking with him the Bishop of Tyre, and the confessor of 
the King, he went to him and told him that he wished to speak 
with him in private. The King, seeing by his grave face that 
he was the bearer of ill news, led the way to his chapel, where, 
having shut the door, he sat down before the altar with the three 
prelates. The Legate broke to him the news as gently as he 
was able, and the King, when he heard that his mother was 
dead, knelt down weeping at the altar, and said, “ Thanks be 
to thee, O Lord, who gavest me so dear a mother for the time 
that it pleased thee, and who hast now taken her to thyself 
according to thy good pleasure.” Then the King desired to be 
left alone with his confessor, and they sang the office of the 
dead together.* “So bitter was his mourning that for two 
days,” says Joinville, “no one could speak with him. Then 
he sent for me, and when I came to him in his chamber, 
where he was all alone, and he saw me, he stretched out his 
arms to me and said, ‘ Ah, Seneschal, I have lost my mother.’ ” 
(p. 189.) 

The death of the Queen Regent rendered the return of Louis 
to France of the last importance for the security of his king- 
dom. ‘There was no longer a hope of accomplishing any great 
deeds in the East. The barons and knights of the little army 
became more and more earnest to return home, and even Join- 
ville himself was among the most eager to go back, now that the 
return could be made without dishonor. The love between him 
and the King had grown stronger with his faithful service, and 
through the close intimacy of the years they had passed to- 
gether in Palestine. He seems to have been among the very 
first to whom the King confided his intention of departure, and 
Louis’s manner of doing so shows the pleasure that he took in 
giving pleasure to the young knight. One day “the King called 
me from where I was sitting with the chief men, into a field, 
and made me turn my back to them. Then the Legate said to 
me, ‘ Seneschal, the King is greatly satisfied with your service, 
and very gladly would advance your profit and your honor ; and 
to make your heart glad,’ said he to me, ‘ he bids me tell you 








* Vita S. Ludovici, Auct. Gaufrido de Belloloco, c. xxviii. 
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that he has arranged his affairs so as to go back to France at this 
coming Easter.’ And I replied to him, ‘May God let him carry 
out his intention.’ ” 

“Then the Legate bade me accompany him to his lodging. 
When he had shut himself in his closet, him and me alone, 
he took my two hands in his, and began to weep very griev- 
ously ; and when he could speak, he said to me, Seneschal, I 
am very glad, and I give thanks to God that the King and 
the other pilgrims are about to escape from the perils in which 
you have been in this land. But I am in great distress of 
heart, in that I must leave your holy company, and go to 
the court of Rome, among that faithless race which is there ; 
but I will tell you what I think to do. I think to stay yet a 
year after you, and I desire to spend all my money in walling 
about the suburbs of Acre, so that I may show to them quite 
clearly that I bring back no money, so they shall not run after 
me at all.” (p. 192.) Strange words to come from the mouth 
of a Papal legate, and yet true. Virtue and piety dwelt with 
the French king, while they were strangers with the Pope; and 
a good man like the Legate might well grieve to have to part 
from a company inspired by the example of Louis, and to go 
to the corruption, the simony, and the cruelty of the sink of 
Rome under the Pontificate of Innocent IV. 

“ After these things,” continues Joinville, “ the King com- 
manded me to-go arm myself and my knights. I asked him 
wherefore ; and he told me in order to conduct the Queen to 
Tyre, and his children to Tyre, seven leagues off. I did not 
answer a word, but the command was very perilous, for we had 
then no truce nor peace either with those of Egypt or with 
those of Damascus. Thanks be to God, we reached there in 
safety, without any hinderance, at nightfall, although we were 
obliged twice to dismount on the land of our enemies, to make 
a fire, and to cook food, in order to feed and give milk to the 
children.” (p. 192.) 

On the eve of the day of St. Mark, the 24th of April, 1254, 
the King and Queen embarked, with their company, to return to 
France. Thirteen vessels, large and small, formed the little fleet 
that set sail from the port of Acre. How different from that mag- 
nificent fleet of eighteen hundred vessels which had whitened 
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the sea with their sails as they departed from Cyprus five years 
before! On Saturday they came once more in sight of that 
island, but a fog descended from the land over the sea, and shut 
out from view the great landmark of the Mountain of the Cross. 
The mariners, supposing themselves farther from the land than 
was the case, made sail recklessly, and so it happened that the 
King’s vessel struck in the middle of the night upon a point 
of sand that ran out into the sea. There was great alarm and 
confusion among the eight hundred persons on board ; it was 
feared that the vessel would go to pieces at once; the King, 
barefoot, and dishevelled, flung himself before the body of our 
Lord which was on the ship, as one who thought death close at 
hand.* Joinville tells with pleasant humor that in the midst 
of the panic one of his knights did to him “ un grant débon- 
naireté,” a great joke. “‘ for he brought me without saying a 
word my furred surcoat, and threw it on my back, because I 
had on only my coat. And I cried out to him and said, ‘ What 
have I to do with your surcoat, which you bring me when we 
are drowning?’ And he said to me, ‘By my soul, Sire, I 
would rather that we should all drown, than that you should 
catch a cold of which you might die.’ ” 

At last day broke. Four divers were sent down to examine 
what injury the vessel had sustained, and each reported that not 
less than four fathoms of the planks covering the keel were shat- 
tered. Then the King called the master-mariners before him, 
and asked them their opinion in regard to the blow the vessel 
had received. They were unanimous in advising him to embark 
on one of the other vessels ; for said they, “ All the timbers of 
your ship are started, and we fear that on the open sea it could 
not bear the shock of the waves, but would go to pieces.” 
Turning to his chamberlain, to the Constable of France, and 





* Godfrey of Beaulieu, the King’s confessor, in his Life of Louis, c. xxix., says 
that before setting sail the King had obtained a special license from the Legate to 
carry “the body of the Lord” on shipboard, that the sacrament of communion 
might be administered to the sick, and to himself and his family when it might 
seem expedient. ‘“ This sacred treasure he caused to be placed in the most worthy 
and convenient part of the ship, and the precious tabernacle to be erected, and 
adorned with cloths of silk and gold.” See also Les Grandes Chroniques, 1V. 337. 
The custom of carrying the consecrated wafer on board ship at sea was not unusual, 
See Du Cange’s note on this passage in Joinville. 
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other of his chief men, among whom was Joinville, he asked 
them what they thought; and they agreed that the advice of 
the master-mariners should be followed, and the King should 
leave the vessel. 

“Then said the King to the mariners, ‘I demand of you 
on your loyalty, if this vessel were yours, and were freighted 
with your goods, would you desert it?’ And they answered all 
together, surely not, for they would rather run the risk of 
drowning than pay four thousand livres and more for a ship. 
‘Why then do you advise me to leave it?’ ‘ Because,’ said 
they, ‘ this is nota like case, for neither gold nor silver can be 
reckoned against your life, and that of your wife and of your 
children, who are on board, and therefore we advise you not 
to put yourself or them in hazard.’ 

“ Then said the King, ‘Gentlemen, I have heard your opin- 
ion and the opinion of my mariners. Now] will tell you mine, 
which is that I do not desert the vessel, for there are in it some 
five hundred persons and more who would stay in the isle of 
Cyprus for fear of the danger to their lives, for there is not one 
of them who does not love his life as much as I love mine, and 
perchance they might never return to their own country ; 
wherefore I prefer to commit my body, and that of my wife, 
and those of my children, to the hands of God, than to do such 
harm to so many people as are on board.’ 

“ And the great harm that the King might have done the 
people who were in the ship may be seen in the instance of 
Olivier de Termes, who was in the King’s vessel, who was one 
of the boldest men I ever saw, and the best proved in the Holy 
Land, who did not dare to stay with us for fear of drowning, 
but remained in Cyprus, and it was more than a year and a 
half before he could come back to the King; and yet he was a 
great man and a rich man, and could pay well for his passage. 
Now, consider what the little people could have done, who 
might not have had means to pay, when such a man had so 
great difficulty.” (p. 197.) 

The humanity of St. Louis was indeed well displayed on 
this-occasion. It was one of his most striking qualities, and 
it was one which most affected the imaginations and won the 
affection of those who were brought into intimate relations 
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with him, as well as of the common people of his kingdom 
and of his army. It was a quality rare in those days, when 
cruelty and violence were not yet subdued by the milder forces 
of civilization, and when the lives of the “little people ” were 
held cheap by their lords, the great men. The spirit of chiv- 
alry had done much to protect the poor and the defenceless, 
and to teach courtesy toward the humble, but it had not led 
to the acknowledgment of the real brotherhood of men. Its 
spirit was not that which inspired Louis. His feeling sprang 
from a higher source, and we recognize the doctrine of Christ 
in the words, “‘ There is not one of these who does not love his 
life as much as I love mine.”’ No Sir Lancelot, no Chevalier 
Bayard, no Sir Philip Sidney, ever showed a tenderer and truer 
regard for the poor and the weak than this king. Compare 
with him the later Louises and Philips, — Charles 1X., Philip 
II.,— the so-called Most Christian Majesties of more modern 
days. 

Before the King’s vessel set sail again, so violent a wind 
sprang up that it was not till five anchors were thrown out that 
the vessel could be held from drifting toward the rocks, where 
she would have gone to pieces. When the wind sank, and the 
danger was over, “ the King seated himself on the rail of the 
sip, and made me sit at his feet,” says Joinville, “ and said 
to me, ‘ Seneschal, God has truly shown to us his great power, 
in that one of his small winds, not the chief of the four winds, 
might have drowned the King of France, his wife and his 
children, and all his company. Now we ought to render 
thanks and be grateful to him for delivering us from this 
peril.’”” Then the King went on to say that we ought to regard 
such tribulations as warnings, and should examine ourselves, 
and look clearly into our faults, and cast away anything in us 
that may be displeasing to God. “If we do thus,” said he, 
“‘ we shall do as the wise.” 

After a voyage of ten weeks, the King’s vessel reached the 
port of Hyéres in Provence, then under the dominion of 
Charles of Anjou, the King’s brother. Here Louis landed, 
and hence he proceeded by land to his own kingdom. Join- 
ville relates an incident that took place at Hyéres, which is 
remarkable as exhibiting his own good sense and right feeling, 
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and the frankness of the relations existing between him and 
the King, while it also places in most favorable light the temper 
of Louis. He says: “ Whilst the King was staying at Hyéres to 
procure horses to go to France, the Abbot of Cluny, who was 
afterwards Bishop of |’Olive, presented to him two palfreys, suc: 
as would be worth to-day at least five hundred livres, one f« 
himself and the other for the Queen. When he had presented 
them, he said to the King, ‘Sire, 1 will come to-morrow to 
speak to you concerning my affairs.” On the morrow the Abbot 
returned. The King heard him very attentively, and for a very 
long time. When the Abbot had gone I went to the King, and 
said to him, ‘I wish to ask you, if you please, if you have heard 
the Abbot with more good-will because he gave you yesterday 
those two palfreys?’ The King reflected for a long time, and 
said to me, ‘ In truth, yes.’ ‘ Sire,’ said I, ‘do you know why I 
put this question to you?’ * Why?’ said he. ‘ Because, Sire,’ 
said I, ‘ I would advise and counsel you, that, when you reach 
France, you should prohibit your sworn council from taking 
anything from those who shall have business before you ; for 
you may be sure that, if they take, they will listen with more 
good-will, and more attentively, to those who shall give to 
them, just as you have done to the Abbot of Cluny.’ Then 
the King called all his council, and reported to them on the 
instant what I had said to him, and they said that I had given 
him good advice.” (p. 206.) 

At Beaucaire, where the King was in his own land and his 
own dominion, the faithful seneschal parted from him, and, 
after an absence of more than six years, returned to his beau- 
tiful castle, which he had left with so many regrets, and which 
he had so often doubted he might never see again. But his 
absence from the King was not long, and he rejoined him again 
at Soissons. ‘ He was so glad to see me, that those who were 
present were astonished at it.” 

Here the first part of the Memoirs of Joinville come to a 
natural close. At some future time we may trace the history 
of Louis in the narrative of the worthy seneschal, and in the 
other contemporary accounts of his reign, his second crusade, 
and his death. 
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Arr. V. — Report of the Secretary of the Navy. Presented to 
Congress, December, 1863. 


Tue Navy of the United States is an object of special inter- 
est to us at this moment, on two accounts ; on account of the 
chastisement it has inflicted upon the Rebels, and the extent to 
which it has contributed to the suppression of the rebellion ; 
and on account of the service it may be called upon to render, 
if a vigilant and unscrupulous enemy shall conceive that the 
time has arrived when it may indulge in what Earl Russell 
calls, with his own peculiar relish, a “ little safe malice.” The 
events of the civil war through which we are now passing 
will in the end tend to make us a naval more than a military 
power. The military spirit displayed by the country, and the 
immense armies created so rapidly and so easily, have put the 
invasion of the United States by a European enemy entirely 
out of the question. This is one.of the things of the past, of 
which it cannot be said, that “the thing that hath been is that 
which shall be, and that which is done is that which shall be 
done.” And when the country returns to a state of permanent 
repose, and its energies and genius are once more directed to 
the development of its resources, the distribution of its popu- 
lation and productions, and to the inventions of the arts of 
peace, we may venture to hope, that, in the providence of 
God, a long period will elapse before her fields shall be chan- 
nelled with trenching war, or her flowerets bruised with the 
armed hoofs of hostile paces. When that happy time arrives, 
our military services will be limited to reviews, and parades, 
and processions, in which the soldier will remember with ad- 
vantages the feats he has done this day, and all, both enemies 
and friends of the present time, shall in mutual, well-beseeming 
ranks march all one way. 

The reverse of this, however, will be the case with the Navy. 
Several very important changes have already taken place in 
our foreign relations, which never can be left out of calcula- 
tion when we are providing for the naval defence of the coun- 
try. We do not so much predicate an increase of the Navy 
upon the restoration of our commerce, or upon that extension 
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of it which is likely to concur with the growth of the country; 
but we have been taught, if a nation can be taught anything, 
that hereafter we must take care of our own interests, and 
that the reliance we have hitherto placed upon what we have 
been pleased to call friendly nations, for the maintenance of 
the police of the seas, would be hereafter the merest imbe- 
cility. 

There will not be written in the future history of all this 
war a page more dark with human frailty than that which will 
record the alienation of the English mind from this country, 
and the deliberate adoption by the mass of the English aris- 
tocracy of the cause of a pretended government, which took 
the stone of human slavery, that all other builders had rejected, 
and made it the chief stone of the corner. But the calamity 
has come, and it only remains for us now to consider how we 
shall meet it. It is not worth while to recapitulate here all 
the circumstances which marked our total want of preparation 
for the contest in which we are now engaged. It was, appar- 
ently, the design of Providence that every opportunity should 
have been enjoyed by the South for collecting the materials 
of war, and for raising the minds of the people to a high pitch 
of faith and enthusiasm ; on the other hand, that everything 
should concur at the North to produce surprise and weakness. 
And in no respect was this more conspicuous than in the con- 
dition of the Navy at the beginning of this eventful decade. 
The whole number of vessels in commission was forty-two, of 
which twenty-six only employed steam as an auxiliary motive 
power ; of the remaining sixteen, all were sailing vessels, and 
three were store-ships. And again, although we had a so- 
called home-squadron, four only of the vessels composing it, 
and they carrying only twenty-five guns and two hundred and 
eighty men, were in Northern ports. Looking back at this 
time, and seeing what the work of the Navy was to be, and 
the instruments with which it was to be performed, it is not 
too much to say, that, when the Navy Department of this ad- 
ministration entered upon its functions, the first thing it had 
to do was to create a Navy from the foundation ; and this is 
true not only of the ships, but in part of the officers and men, 
and of the armament. In the first four months of the rebel- 
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lion two hundred and fifty-nine officers of the Navy either 
resigned their commissions or were dismissed from the service. 
It would have been requisite, in any event, to invite gentlemen 
to enter the Navy whose business on the seas had hitherto 
been of a peaceful character only ; and this necessity was very 
much increased by the resignation and dismissal of the regular 
officers. So of the armament. We may say, in any event, it 
would have been requisite to make new ordnance according to 
the improved patterns of the day. But this necessity also was 
very much increased by the immense loss of cannon resulting 
from the surrender and destruction of navy-yards. It ap- 
pears from the evidence of the present Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance of the Navy Department, that at the Nofolk Yard 
there were seven hundred and sixty-eight guns, according to 
the returns made to the Ordnance Bureau. In the report of 
the Senate Committee appointed to inquire into the circum- 
stances attending the surrender of this station, it is said that 
other evidence goes to show quite conclusively that there were 
in the yard, at the time of the evacuation, at least two thousand 
pieces of heavy ordnance, of which about three hundred were 
new Dahlgren guns. All that was thus lost to the govern- 
ment in officers and in ordnance was gained by the Rebels. 
We have thus briefly and fairly stated the actual resources 
of the Navy at the time of the breaking out of the war. We 
will next inquire into the work it was expected to perform. 
This work consisted of the effective blockade of a line of 
shore beginning at Alexandria, Virginia, and terminating at 
the Rio Grande, measuring 3,549 statute miles in length, and 
possessing 189 harbor or river openings; of combined naval 
and military expeditions on the sea-coast ; of naval co-opera- 
tion in opening the Mississippi, from Cairo to its mouth; of 
the maintenance of a sufficient police on the Mississippi and 
its tributaries, throughout an extent of 3,615 miles, after they 
came into our possession, and throughout the rivers and in- 
land waters, embracing an extent of about 2,000 miles ; and of 
the pursuit of armed cruisers, built and manned and equipped 
in England, in other words, of English corsairs, who were prey- 
ing upon the commerce of the United States. 
When the magnitude of these duties is brought into compar- 
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ison with the means of performing them, at the time the pres- 
ent administration entered upon office, we are able to form a 
just estimate of its labors. But many pages have yet to be 
written by the leisurely student of the past, to bring into view 
the vast amount of details comprised in those labors. 

In order to accomplish the first of the objects we have 
named with the least possible delay, the Department ordered 
home most of the vessels from the foreign stations, put into 
commission at once all vessels dismantled and lying in ordi- 
nary, and purchased from the mercantile service vessels of all 
classes that were best suited to promote the end in view. Be- 
fore the close of November, 1861, 136 vessels had been added 
to the Navy by purchase, of which 79 were steamers ; 52 ves- 
sels were ordered to be constructed, all of which were to be 
propelled wholly or in part by steam; and 18 vessels of the 
old Navy had been repaired and put in commission; number- 
ing altogether 206 vessels. To these ought to be added 20 
vessels, which, by that time, had returned from foreign stations, 
making in all 226 vessels (including those under construction ) 
at the command of the government. A single sentence of re- 
capitulation will bring the whole of this statement into one 
view. 

On the 4th of March, 1861, the government had four ves- 
sels of the Navy within reach of its orders; and at the close 
of November of the same year it counted in its possession 
226 vessels. We have said of the purchased vessels, that they 
were specially selected for the service required of them; and 
the power of making such a selection was one of the results 
of the interruption of the commercial intercourse between the 
North and the South. A first consequence of this interruption 
was to reduce to idleness those large, well-built, strong, and 
fleet sea-going steamers, which had been employed on the traflic 
between the cities of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia in 
the North, and Charleston, Savannah, and New Orleans in the 
South. Their Northern owners found in the government a 
prompt and liberal purchaser, as soon as they came into the 
market. The value of the vessels was even enhanced, if pos- 
sible, by the war; and the means which had hitherto been 
employed to promote the prosperity of the Rebels became, 
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through their own treason, the instrument of their own casti- 
gation. These vessels required but slight alterations to prepare 
them for the reception of the crew and armament of a man-of- 
war. They were comfortable in every respect, qualified to 
encounter the winter storms of our rugged coast with safety, 
and eminently fitted for all the purposes of blockade. Besides 
this particular class of vessels, there was a large number of 
smaller steamers, never desigued to go to sea, but so precisely 
suited to be useful in the sounds and interior waters of the 
South, that they could hardly have answered better if they 
had been built for that very purpose; particularly as they 
were all of them, without exception, able to carry sufficient 
means of offence. 

It was thus that the first blockade of the principal Southern 
ports was instituted ; but it was felt, from the very beginning 
of the war, that this blockade never could be uniformly main- 
tained without the possession of some of the harbors within its 
line, of sufficient depth and*capacity to admit all the vessels 
of the blockading fleet, including those of the largest draught. 
The capture, therefore, of one or more of the Southern ports 
became one of the first designs in the offensive operations of the 
government. To accomplish this object, and to promote the 
efficiency of the blockade throughout the whole coast, a mixed 
conference was appointed by the Navy Department for the pur- 
pose of bringing to light all the information in the archives of 
the government which might be useful to the blockading squad- 
ron, particularly such as depended upon the most minute topo- 
graphical details of every part of the coast without exception, 
from the capes of the Chesapeake to the Rio Grande del Norte. 
This board was requested to take into early consideration the 
capture of two or more points on the Atlantic coast, and af- 
terwards to give its opinions upon similar movements in the 
Gulf of Mexico. It is now well known that in this mixed con- 
ference originated the earlier combined naval and military ex- 
peditions ; but it is an interesting fact, and one which it will be 
worth while to expatiate upon hereafter, that the government 
was at that time, through the labors of the Coast Survey, in 
possession of so complete and accurate a knowledge of the sea- 
border, that very little has since been added. The capture of 
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Port Royal early in November, followed as it was by the occu- 
pation of a large part of the coast of South Carolina, the whole 
coast of Georgia, and a portion of the eastern coast of Florida, 
contributed greatly to the efficiency of the blockade. The 
frequent harbors, inlets, and sounds in this region not only 
furnished ports of refuge, but enabled vessels to perform their 
blockading duty while lying snugly at anchor. 

It is not our intention to speak here of our combined naval 
and military operations, which form the second member of our 
enumeration of the tasks which the Navy took in hand at the 
outset of this war. They are still so fresh in the memories 
of our readers, that a mere recapitulation of them is more even 
than is necessary. A sufficient review of those successes which 
belong wholly or in part to the Navy would consume all the 
space of a separate article ; and this we do not mean to attempt 
at present. 

But while the Navy was successfully employed on the coast, 
it was called to enter upon an @ntirely new field of service 
on the Mississippi River, where it was to co-operate with the 
Army in restoring trade and navigation to that great inland 
channel. Familiar as the idea of a naval armament on the 
Western waters is to our minds at this moment, it is difficult 
to conceive its strangeness in the beginning. It was entirely 
foreign to all previous naval experience, in this country at 
least. It was undertaken with some natural misgivings ; and 
it must be confessed that it was attended with some not un- 
accountable blunders, which subsequent experience has pointed 
out and corrected. It seems to have been thought that, as 
an armed vessel had never been seen before on the waters 
of the Mississippi, she must be something differing in shape 
and dimensions from any previously known construction. It 
would be tedious to enumerate the difficulties under which 
these vessels were built, and the obstacles that lay in the way 
of their armament and equipment. It is said, for exam- 
ple, that in many instances the guns and carriages were not 
fitted for each other, and that the furniture of the gun was 
made up of a medley of articles belonging to pieces of various 
calibres. 

After the operations on the Mississippi had resulted in the 
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fall of Memphis, it was necessary to maintain a large naval 
force in the waters of the Ohio, the Tennessee, and the Cum- 
berland, not only to overawe the Rebels at home, but to pre- 
vent their aggressions beyond their own border. And when, 
by the capture of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, the Mississippi 
River was opened to trade and navigation throughout its whole 
length, not less than a hundred vessels were indispensable to 
the maintenance of a sufficient police on the upper and lower 
Mississippi and its tributaries. The change which has taken 
place in the course of the last two years is certainly extraor- 
dinary. Three years ago, the existence of an armed vessel in 
these waters was not even contemplated; now, we have a 
squadron of a hundred armed vessels, mounting 462 guns, 
and manned by crews which number in all about 5,500 men. 
As we have said before, the whole extent of the line over 
which this supervision and control are exercised exceeds 3,600 
miles. 

It remains for us to say a word upon the manner in which 
the Navy has performed its duty under the last clause of our 
enumeration, — that is, the pursuit of armed vessels built, 
manned, and armed in England, —in other words, of semi- 
English corsairs which have been preying upon the commerce 
of the United States on the high seas. 

The sudden recognition of a rebellious party in a friendly 
country as belligerents, and the employment of that recogni- 
tion as a means of depredation upon the commerce of that 
country, is an event of which modern history furnishes no 
other example, and will no doubt hereafter be included in the 
number of those bloody instructions which, being taught, re- 
turn to plague the inventor. It would be impossible, by any 
use of language, to exaggerate the unfairness of this proceeding 
towards the United States ; and it would be simple hypocrisy 
to deny that it sprung, not, as is pretended, from impartiality 
and neutrality, but from ill-will. This recognition of the Reb- 
els as belligerents gave, and was designed to give, a color of 
right to the insurrection, to strengthen its power, to encourage 
its leaders, and to assist by the use of moral means in the 
destruction of the nation. We now know with what exulta- 
tion the overthrow of this government would have been hailed ; 
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we know it from the share taken by the English so-called gov- 
erning classes in the triumph attending the Rebel successes ; 
we learn it also from the satisfaction with which the capture 
and conflagration of our ships on the high seas have been re- 
ceived, and from the niggardliness with which the ordinary 
marks of courtesy and hospitality have been withheld from 
public vessels of the United States in many British ports. It 
is not to be denied that the malevolence of the British govern- 
ment has a great deal to boast of, in the success with which the 
corsairs have preyed upon the commerce of the United States. 
They have revelled in wanton destruction, regardless of any 
laws relating to legality of capture and judicial condemnation, 
and the result has been to reduce the foreign tonnage of the 
United States afloat to a mere fraction of what it was at the 
close of the last census. Our condition in this respect now 
may be compared to our situation in the time of the old em- 
bargo, and during the war with Great Britain which followed 
it, and the same consequences have followed now as then. 
Activity has been turned into new channels; interior devel- 
opment has taken the place of exterior. And since we are 
writing upon the Navy, we may say, as we do with great grati- 
fication, that several important articles used in our ships of 
war, which, before the breaking out of the war, were uniformly 
of English or French manufacture, are now supplied by our 
own workshops, — such (to name no others) as sextants and 
chronometers. But it would be altogether contrary to our 
previous experience to suppose that this state of things is to 
continue. After the peace of 1815, we resumed our place 
among the commercial nations of the globe. And now, when 
peace again returns to our borders, our commerce also will 
revive ; and the white-robed messengers of concord and civil- 
ization, under the American flag, will be seen once more in 
every commercial port of the globe. 

It should hardly, however, be visited upon the Navy as a re- 
proach, that it has not yet overtaken the corsairs, who have on 
their side and at their command British sympathy and help, 
wherever they are in a situation to receive it; and who, owing 
to the extent of the British empire, are able to command this 
help in such a variety of places. The Navy has been employed 
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at home in co-operation with the Army in saving the life of the 
nation ; and the nation itself has been in the position of an in- 
dividual unexpectedly assailed in his own house, and driven to 
the first necessity of self-defence ; and for this self-defence no 
less than the whole of its resources has been required. 

We have already mentioned the increase of the Navy at the 
close of the year 1861, but we omitted to observe that it was 
as early as in the beginning of August of that year that Con- 
gress provided by a special act for the construction of iron or 
steel clad steamships or steam-batteries, directing the Secretary 
of the Navy to appoint a board of naval officers to investigate 
the plans and specifications submitted for these objects. The 
board approached the performance of their duty with hesitation 
and diffidence, for in this country there was no experience, and 
but scanty knowledge, in this branch of naval architecture. 
The plans handed in were so various, and in many respects 
so entirely dissimilar, that the board may justly congratulate 
itself upon the success attending its first selections. It was 
necessary to construct iron-clad vessels, not only for home 
operations connected with the suppression of the rebellion, 
but for defence against foreign aggression and interference, 
the idea of which was never absent from the minds of the 
French and English administrations, and has not, we imag- 
ine, been altogether dismissed even at this moment. At the 
time of which we are speaking, the French and English plated 
vessels carried only broadside guns, and were protected by 
armor-plating of four and a half inches, placed against a more 
or less thick backing of wood ; the hull being in some cases of 
wood, and in others of iron. Of the three vessels selected by 
the board, two were to be built of wood and iron on the Euro- 
pean plan. One of these two proved to be a failure, but the 
other, known as the New-lronsides, is as efficient a vessel for 
her size as any sea-going iron-clad afloat. Beside following the 
example set us abroad, the United States originated an entirely 
new pattern of iron-clad vessels, called from the first one of 
them the “ Monitor” class, which have proved practically in- 
vulnerable, and have performed, and promise to continue to 
perform, the most valuable service. At the close of the year 
1862, the Navy Department was in possession of 52 iron-clad 
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vessels (including those in the Western waters), 28 of which 
were on the sea-board. At this period the whole number of 
vessels of the Navy amounted to 427 of all descriptions, which 
was an increase of 221 over the number given for the previous 
year. If we carry these estimates still further forward, we 
shall find that the number of vessels at the close of the year 
1863 was 588, showing a still further increase of 161. Of 
these, 46 are iron-clad steamers intended for coast service, 
some of them being still under construction. 

In the event of foreign aggression, these iron-clad vessels 
constitute the force upon which we are to depend, in a consid- 
erable measure, for the protection of our coast. Those of them 
belonging to the Monitor class have been subjected to actual 
trial in war, and have proved to possess a power of endurance 
never before imagined. We may look forward with confidence 
to the result of a conflict between these vessels, and vessels like 
the Achilles or Magenta. Upon this subject the recent engage- 
ment between the monitor Weehawken and the rebel armored 
steamer Atlanta affords very satisfactory evidence. The At- 
lanta resembled the French ard English plated vessels in 
her style of construction and armament, though much less 
strong; but the extreme facility with which she was placed 
hors du combat justifies the expectation, that neither the War- 
rior nor even the monster Bellerophon would prove an over- 
match for the largest monitors. The truth is, that a single 
shot, and that the first one, decided the fate of the Atlanta; 
forty officers and men were wounded or stunned by its effect, 
and if no other shot had been fired that day, the victory would 
have been as complete as it was acknowledged to be when the 
four remaining shots had been delivered. If the first attack 
of the monitors upon Charleston was a sufficient proof of the 
enduring qualities of these vessels, the easy conquest of the 
Atlanta was an equally satisfactory evidence in favor of our 
new ordnance. The careful observer will be struck with this 
as a much more important general result than any that fol- 
lowed from the famous engagement between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac. The latter was repulsed with signal success, but we 
never had the means of learning the injury she sustained ; we 
know, however, that the former came out of the action in the 
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same condition that she went into it. The English have dis- 
covered that four and a half inches is not a sufficient thickness 
of plating, and they have resorted in the case of the Minotaur 
to five and a half inches, and in the case of the Bellerophon 
to six inches. The last two ships are, as we understand, the 
only ones hitherto built that are wholly protected above and 
to some distance below the water-line. They are undoubtedly 
gigantic men-of-war, fitted to control the seas over which they 
range. We are far from wishing to disparage their power and 
their value. On the contrary, we would cite them as examples 
for imitation ; and urge upon Congress the imperative necessity 
of building similar vessels ourselves, without which we shall not 
be in a suitable condition to drive a blockading force from our 
ports, though we may prevent that force from entering them. 
There is no doubt that the pleasure of entering the harbor of 
New York or Boston in these heavy iron-clad vessels, running 
by the forts with safety, and laying the cities under contribu- 
tion, is a scheme of aggrandizement which, though much more 
difficult to execute, has as often been contemplated as the act 
.of sweeping the commerce of the United States from the ocean 
by piratical cruisers. It is some satisfaction to believe that we 
shall prove to be, with a little warning, sufficiently on our guard, 
and well enough armed to prevent this outrage. But this is 
not enough. We ought to be prepared to meet our foes on the 
threshold, and beat them backward home. 

We ought to be prepared to make such an undertaking so 
hazardous, that it will not be hastily attempted; and there 
is no doubt that this is in our power. Recent experiments 
have afforded the most conclusive proof, that not even the Bel- 
lerophon, with all her magnificent proportions, could stand be- 
fore our heavy ordnance. To this ordnance we have owed a 
great deal, and our past successes enable us to look forward 
with hope for the future. The change which has taken place in 
our navy ordnance has been commensurate with the changes in 
the vessels. At the commencement of 1861, the eight-, nine-, 
ten-, and eleven-inch guns were the largest in the Navy, and of 
these, it appears from the last report of the chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance, there were 958 in the possession of the govern- 
ment before the breaking out of the war. But a considerable 
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number of nine- and eleven-inch guns fell into the hands of 
the insurgents at Norfolk and Pensacola, and had to be im- 
mediately replaced. To these were added, for the first time, 
the newly invented thirteen-inch mortar, the new Parrott rifled 
guns, from the 20-pounder to the 150-pounder, the new fifteen- 
inch smooth-bore gun, and the Dahlgren 20-pounder rifled gun. 
The whole number of guns, of all calibres, made between 
March, 1861, and November, 1863, amounts to 2,811, and it 
is probable that the end of the current year will witness a fur- 
ther addition of 700 guns of the largest size. This change in 
the armament of the Navy, by the addition of rifled guns and 
guns of the heaviest calibre, is exemplified in the composition 
of the batteries of the vessels of different rates. Besides the 
Dahlgren nine- aad eleven-inch guns, the battery of a first-rate 
contains one 150-pounder, and four 100-pounder rifled. The 
weight of metal must vary, independently of the rating, accord- 
ing to the size of the vessel. But vessels of the lowest rate 
carry rifled guns; while vessels of the Monitor class carry one 
fifteen-inch gun. 

For the manufacture of all these heavy cannon the depart- 
ment was obliged, at first, to depend on the well-known foun- 
deries at South Boston, Fort Pitt, and West Point. Several 
other establishments have since added their co-operation, at 
Portland, Boston, Providence, and Reading. This rapid devel- 
opment of the mechanical ingenuity and the resources of the 
country has already placed us on such a footing as to relieve 
our minds in a great measure from previous anxieties on this 
head. 

Coincident with the improvement in guns is that in projec- 
tiles, of which there have been made and purchased since the 
Ast of March, 1861, over nine hundred thousand shot and shells, 
and nearly nine and a half millions of pounds of grape, shrap- 
nel, and canister. When we consider that this is for the Navy 
alone, what a frightful amount of human suffering it may be 
imagined to represent! The activity in our founderies shown 
in the great accumulation of guns and shot has been success- 
fully rivalled by the activity in our public and private yards ; 
yet we lay more stress upon the latter, because we could 
measure at any time the capacity of our public yards; but the 
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degree of assistance we could receive at any time from private 
ship-builders could only be known by just such an experience 
as we are now going through. There is no class of vessels 
that has been called for during the war, whether of wood or 
iron, and whether iron-clad or not, that has not been readily 
undertaken by private contractors. There is no reason to find 
fault with these contractors. Events have shown that the 
people and the government may in general confide in their 
patriotism, ability, promptness, and fair-dealing. The Navy 
Department could never have held its present attityde in 
face of the rebellion without the efficient aid of these auxilia- 
ries. But it is evident, from the nature of the case, that it has 
become indispensable for the government to expand its means 
of constructing iron-clad vessels, and to keep those means un- 
der its own control. This is a point that need not be argued. 
A simple statement possesses all the merit of evidence. The 
objects for which private ship-yards are established are entirely 
different from those of public yards; and, with the exception 
of some few instances, the appliances of private establishments 
are insufficient to meet the demands of the Navy proper. The 
last sailing-vessel built for the Navy was the Constellation, 
commenced in 1853, and completed in August, 1855. Steam- 
vessels of war have entirely taken the place of sailing-vessels ; 
and even steam-vessels of war must fly (unless protected from 
the enemy’s shot and shell) from an armored cruiser. It has 
now become a necessity from which there is no escape, to build 
only armored vessels for aggressive war; and their construc- 
tion requires buildings and machinery for rolling plates, and 
for heavy forging, such as are entirely beyond the resources 
of private proprietors, unless money is furnished them by the 
government. The new wants of the Navy demand special 
treatment. A new establishment is required, possessing every 
means and facility belonging to the present navy-yards, and 
something more. It must possess a greater water front, a bet- 
ter adaptation to the construction of dry and wet docks, and 
of heavy works in the shape of rolling-mills and forging-shops, 
than are to be found in Portsmouth, Boston, New York, or 
Philadelphia ; it must be near to the sources of supply of iron 
and coal; and, not less important than all these, and more 
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than these, it must be in the region of fresh water, on ac- 
count of the corroding effect of salt water upon iron, and the 
cleansing by fresh water of the bottom of an iron vessel fouled 
by a sea-voyage. As a last requisite, it is important that 
this new naval establishment should be near a large manufac- 
turing community, which will supply workmen in abundance. 
It is only at such a place, and with such facilities, that the 
gigantic, sea-going, iron, iron-clad ships, like the Bellerophon 
and Minotaur, can be built in this country. And if they 
are built by England, they must be built by ourselves ; other- 
wise we must expect to see our commerce driven from the 
ocean, as it is at present, and we must expect to submit, as 
we have hitherto been compelled to do, to injustice and rude- 
ness, 

It is agreeable to think that the present changes in naval 
warfare will produce the effect of equalizing the naval powers 
of the world,—at least in respect to defence. If Denmark 
possesses but one turreted iron-clad of the first class, with a 
fifteen- or twenty-inch gun, the bombardment of Copenhagen 
cannot be repeated. At this very time, when England is 
trembling for the defence of her shores against her ancient 
enemy, France, the smaller powers are employed in raising 
navies which are formidable in themselves, and would be still 
more so if thrown into either scale of a contest between the 
two great contending nations. As an indication of the pres- 
ent anxiety of England, it is worth while to notice the tone 
of a recent lecture and discussion at the Royal United Ser- 
vice Institution. Incredible as it may seem, propositions were 
made and debated, to build forts upon shoals at the entrance 
of her channels of commerce, and to throw enormous booms 
and other floating obstructions across the mouths of their 
harbors and roadsteads, to prevent the entrance of French 
ships of war! And, what is still more incredible, although 
some of the “ mariners of England,’ high in rank, were 
present at this meeting, yet there was no one of them who 
rose from his seat to deny with indignation that England had 
arrived at such a state that she needed towers along the steep 
to protect her navy from French men-of-war; no one to say 
that, if the French ships came, they would be met, as hereto- 
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fore, by English ships. When this scene is contrasted with 
the haughty tone of superiority and dictation which the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs is in the habit of assuming, it must be 
admitted that the Earl of Derby did not employ too strong lan- 
guage, when he spoke of England as being humiliated. 

But to return for a moment to a consideration of the effect 
upon nations of humbler pretensions than England and France, 
of these alterations in the mode of conducting war upon the 
water, we have been surprised to learn how many of these 
iron-clad vessels even the new kingdom of Italy could boast 
of possessing. We are all of us familiar with the two of 
them recently built in New York, the Re d’ Italia and the 
Re di Portogallo. But there are two others, the Roma and 
the Venezia, of the same size as the Re d’ Italia, which will be 
launched in Genoa in a few months ; their engines will exceed 
those of the former frigate by 200 horse-power. Besides these, 
there are four smaller iron-clad frigates, the Regina Pia, Cas- 
telfidardo, Ancona, and S. Martino, which will have the same 
horse-power and the same thickness of plates as the Re d’ Ita- 
lia, but carry only 26 guns, while the latter carries 36; the first 
two of these last-named frigates were built in France, the two 
latter are now on the stocks in Italy, and will be launched at 
the end of the present year. To these are to be added the 
Principe di Carignano and the Messina, which differ very little 
from the preceding in power and armament, and not at all in 
the thickness of plates, which in them, as in the first six Eng- 
lish iron-clad vessels, covers only the battery. The Terribile 
and Formidabile are two iron-clad batteries of reduced dimen- 
sions in every respect ; but they are fitted with rams, have an 
iron-clad pilot-house, and the thickness of their armor is only 
a half-inch less than that of the others. Finally, there is the 
ram Affondatore, carrying only two guns, about which we have 
no particular information. The Italian iron-clad navy num- 
bers in all thirteen vessels. 

We cite this example of Italy with peculiar satisfaction. 
Those nations which desire the freedom only of the seas, and 
not its exclusive rule, must be glad to see that any state is in- 
creasing its navy, and preparing itself to assist, if necessary, 
in the defence of that freedom. How soon the necessity may 
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arise, it is impossible to foresee. England and France are suf- 
ficiently occupied at present in constructing rival navies, and 
in interchanging acts and looks of defiance, thinly concealed 
under the language of courtesy. And since war has broken 
out in Europe, in which England, to save her honor, may be 
obliged to take a laggard part, we are more removed than ever 
from the immediate apprehension of her aggressive action. 
Both she and the Emperor of France may expect at present to 
find employment at home ; but in both countries the prepara- 
tions for war, both naval and military, both regular and volun- 
teer, are made upon an enormous scale, and the preparations 
for war undoubtedly tend to create war. Besides the exulta- 
tion, which England has not affected to conceal, in the threat- 
ened dismemberment of our empire, and the annihilation (for 
a time) of our foreign commerce, there is always something 
to apprehend in the capricious counsels of a monarch who has 
met his crown by by-paths and indirect, crooked ways. Legiti- 
mate sovereigns find employment enough for their time and 
thoughts in the business of their courts, and the affairs of their 
people. But one who has snatched his honor with boisterous 
hand must busy giddy minds with foreign quarrels, 
“ Lest rest, and lying still, might make them look 
Too near unto his state.” 

Under these circumstances, it is our first duty to be prepared 
for the worst ; and we may congratulate ourselves now upon hav- 
ing attained to a degree of preparation which removes present 
anxieties. There is so much yet to be done at home to preserve 
the life of the nation, that we cannot suffer ourselves to add to 
our burden by foreign quarrels, if they can possibly be avoided ; 
but when that life is rendered secure, and is warmed again with 
more than the blood, and animated with more than the strength 
of former years, we shall endeavor, no doubt, to regain what has 
been lost in the confusion and distress of civil war. Happily, the 
desire for justice is unmixed with ambitious motives. When we 
assert our rights, and assume our station as a naval power on 
the high seas, we shall do so without any spirit of encroachment, 
or any wish to create a disturbance in the family of nations. 
But we ought to do so with sufficient force to be able to show, 
if it should prove expedient, that, in the administration of the 
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affairs of a great empire, pride and hate have been unsafe 
counsellors. 

In the mean time, we must be careful neither to overrate our 
own power, nor to underrate the power of a possible enemy. 
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Less than three years ago the Cotton States rebelled against 
the government which had so long protected them even in that 
most unlawful of all legal powers, the power to hold human 
beings in bondage. 

They did this in full confidence that England and the other 
countries of Europe, which had for several years purchased of 
them from eighty to ninety per cent of their total consumption 
of cotton, were absolutely dependent upon them for their sup- 
ply, and would be obliged to support them in their effort to 
obtain the power to extend human bondage not only over new 
territories, but over the vast area of the existing Slave States, 
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then and now unoccupied for want of hands to till it, but 
which they hoped to occupy by the reopening of the African 
slave-trade. ‘ 

Had not many of the foremost literary men and the mass of 
the workingmen of England set themselves against the aris- 
tocracy and the mercantile class in opposition to the establish- 
ment of a nation founded upon a crime by recognizing it as 
having equal national rights with their own, this recognition 
might have taken place ; and we may be grateful to the English 
people for seeing, even before it was generally seen by our- 
selves, that this war was not simply a war for the emancipation 
of slaves, but a war for the emancipation of labor from the 
control of a great landed aristocracy,— a struggle in which 
they themselves have a not less vital interest than we have, 
and in which they may gain new hope and strength from our 
success. 

But this supposed dependence of Europe upon the Cotton 
States has proved to be an utter fallacy. Already the extreme 
pressure has passed, and a supply of cotton sufficient to employ 
all the mills of England and the Continent from four to four 
and a half days in each week during the year 1864 can be 
safely predicted, and of this supply only about 130,000 bales 
are estimated to come from America. 

Five estimates have been made of the supply of cotton for 
1864 by persons of great experience in the cotton-trade ; they 
vary from 2,445,000 bales to 2,915,000 bales. The average of 
these estimates is very nearly the estimate made by Messrs. 
Ellison and Haywood, as follows : — 

Bales. Average Weight. Pounds. 
United States,. . 130,000 430 55,900,000 
East India, . . - 1,750,000 370 647,500,000 
China, . ° . 250,000 200 50,000,000 
Egypt, . . - 280,000 470 131,600,000 
Turkey and Greece, . 140,000 340 47,600,000 
Italy and Malta, . ° 25,000 220 5,500,000 
Brazil, . ° . 155,000 180 27,900,000 
West Indies, &c., ° 50,000 200 10,000,000 


2,780,000 976,000,000 


being about the weight of the total importation of the year 
1857. 
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It will be observed that in the above estimate only 5,43, per 
cent is relied upon from the United States. 

The importations of cotton into England have been as follows : 

In 1858, 1,025,569,000 Ibs. In 1861, 1,261,882,000 Ibs. 

In 1859, 1,190,888,000 lbs. In 1862, 533,176,000 Ibs. 

In 1860, 1,435,800,000 Ibs. In 1863, 691,847,000 Ibs. 


' From 1858 to 1861, inclusive, over 80 per cent was from the 
United States. 

The supply expected for 1864 will not meet the absolute need 
of England, and will not enable her to run all her mills upon 
the same goods that she has been accustomed to make. For 
her most profitable use no substitute has yet appeared to take 
the place of American cotton, available as it is with the least 
amount and cost of labor for all numbers of yarn from No. 10 
to No. 100; and it is probable that, whenever American cotton 
is restored in full supply, it will again drive a large portion 
of these new supplies from the market; not that it is to be 
expected, or even desired, that we shall ever secure again 
such a monopoly as we have hitherto enjoyed, for the future 
supply to be expected from Egypt alone will prevent such mo- 
nopoly. 

For the very finest work, such as laces and fine thread, no 
substitute for Sea-Island cotton has been found in any quan- 
tity; and it will be only by the free-labor cultivation of the Sea 
Islands during the past two years that an absolute exhaustion 
of this staple, and the loss of the best seed, will have been pre- 
vented. 

For fiue numbers,* yet not the finest, the cotton from Egypt 
and South America takes the place of that from New Orleans 
and Texas, and it is better than any cotton raised in this coun- 
try except the Sea Island. There is a larger proportional sup- 
ply of fine Egyptian and Brazilian cotton than of any other. 

For coarse, common goods, the large supply of East-Indian, 
Turkish, and Smyrna cotton affords a substitute for our up- 
land cotton, worked, it is true, at much less product and at 
far higher cost, but thereby furnishing employment to a larger 
number of operatives. 





* The numler of cotton thread or yarn designates the number of skeins or hanks 
of 840 yards each required to weigh one pound avoirdupois. 
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For medium goods, no good substitute to take the place of 
American cotton has appeared, and such goods are now pro- 
duced by mixing a small supply of American cotton with the 
shorter staples. But as the supply of the better cottons of 
Egypt and South America is increasing in a far greater ratio 
than any other, and as these cottons are not too long to be 
manufactured on ordinary machinery in the cheapest manner, 
they may soon be made available for medium work. 

It is thus safe to predict that, if the supply of American cot- 
ton should be kept back even two years more, Europe will 
become absolutely independent of this country for her supply, 
aud will have a supply amply sufficient to employ all the opera- 
tives who may then remain in her cotton-manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Many of them will have been drawn off by emigra- 
tion to this country, or by employment in other departments 
of textile manufacture, which have been greatly stimulated by 
the scarcity of cotton. 

The foregoing statements are a sufficient refutation of the 
book first referred to at the head of this article, “ The Cotton 
Trade,” which is only noticed to prove the great pains and 
expense taken by the Confederates to warp the judgment of 
the English people and to obtain their support. It is a hand- 
some octavo volume of three hundred pages, printed and bound 
in the best manner, filled with false statements of alleged fact, 
and garbled extracts from commercial and census tables, and 
intended to prove that the prosperity of England is dependent 
upon cotton, and that the supply of cotton can only be obtained 
as the result of slave labor in the Southern States. 

The second work referred to, ‘‘ Cotton Cultivation in India 
and other Countries,” is in itself the most thorough and prac- 
tical refutation of the first. The writer, an eminent civil engi- 
neer, states in the Preface, that the 


“ groundwork of these reports is based upon practical knowledge, expe- 
rience, and an extended acquaintance with countries which have been 
inspected and surveyed about three years since with a view of intro- 
ducing systems of adequate cultivation and other improvements con- 
nected with extensive works of irrigation. 

“The attainment of new sources of cotton supply by the various 
manufacturers of Europe would by these means have been materially 
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advanced. The war between France and Austria interposed obstacles 
to the further prosecution of these undertakings.” 


Mr. Gibbs states that in this book he recommends no works 
of irrigation greater or more expensive than he has elsewhere 
constructed ; and in a plain, practical style he enforces upon 
the reader the conviction that in Egypt, Asia Minor, Turkey, 
Italy, and Greece we are to find our most successful and per- 
manent competitors in the production of cotton. 

No climate or soil in the world can probably be found better 
fitted to the production of cotton than the climate and soil of 
Egypt. As has been stated, the quality of her cotton is only 
excelled by that of the Sea Islands; the product per acre is 
equal to that of this country upon the average; the absence 
of rain affords a positive advantage over us, giving perfect se- 
curity that the crop shall always be gathered in the best order. 
There is an unlimited supply of labor, unintelligent, and, 
with rare exception, using the same tools which were in use 
in the time of the Pharaohs, yet, under the energetic direc- 
tion of the present Pacha, capable of being slowly but surely 
improved. The present Pacha is the largest and best culti- 
vator of cotton in the world; he has the assistance of able 
English and French engineers; he is introducing steam culti- 
vation to a great extent, and with entire success ; and he can 
command an unlimited supply of labor during the picking 
season. 

The crop of Egypt, which was only about 90,000 bales in 
1860, was 240,000 bales in 1863, and is estimated at 350,000 
bales in 1864,* despite a murrain which has swept off a large 
portion of the working cattle. From the profits of a single 
crop, works of irrigation could be constructed, or old works 
restored, sufficient to bring under cultivation two million acres 
of land capable of producing a bale to the acre. 

In regard to a single section of the country, the Delta, Mr. 
Gibbs makes the following statement : — 


“T have examined the whole of the Delta from Cairo to the seaboard, 
and all the branches of the Nile, and the canals leading from it, and in 





* A considerable portion of the crop is shipped to France, and is not included in 
the preceding estimate of receipts in England. 
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some cases have made minute surveys of the whole country, and I can 
state that at least one million five hundred thousand acres can at once 
be put under cultivation for cotton.” 


Of one of several sections of the valley of the Nile treated of 
by Mr. Gibbs, he says : — 


“ At Beni-Souef, the Nile valley widens out on the Lybian side to a 
vast extent, and forfns the Fayium, on the northeast side of which is 
situated the Berket-el-Korn, being the receptacle for the extra overflow 
water from the land lying below the Nile and above this lake. This 
division of the country was in ancient times celebrated for its produc- 
tiveness and for its equally celebrated lake of Meeris. This lake un- 
doubtedly was a high-level reservoir... . . If the works were now 
restored on a good principle, not only would the value of the present 
imperfectly tilled land be greatly increased, but six to seven hundred 
thousand acres (English) would be added to the cultivated area of the 
country, of a quality inferior to no other land, and capable, from its 
peculiar local features and beautiful climate, of growing three agri- 
eultural crops per annum, or one crop of flax and one of cotton each 


It thus appears, not only from this evidence, but from a four- 
fold increase in the crop in three years, that in Egypt the 
Southern States have developed by their own act their most 
formidable rival; for by the expenditure of the enormous 
profit of her present crop in permanent improvements, Egypt 
is placing herself in a position from which she cannot easily be 
driven, even when Yankee intelligence and free labor shall be 
fully applied to cotton cultivation in this country. 

The uncertainty in regard to cotton cultivation in Egypt is the 
uncertainty attending the policy of a semi-barbarous despotism. 
The present Pacha, being intelligent and energetic, invites Eu- 
ropean assistance, and by this he may develop a crop of two 
million bales of cotton within the next five years. Should this 
be done, it is not to be supposed that any dogma of non-inter- 
vention will prevent England and France from taking meas- 
ures to secure the permanence of such supply, even at the cost 
of a joint protectorate. 

From European Turkey and Greece, in which there are 
great areas of land capable of producing a useful quality of 
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cotton, and from Asia Minor, 150,000 to 300,000 bales of cot- 
ton are expected in 1864.* 

In Asia Minor near ancient Tarsus, and also upon the coast 
of Salonica, there are vast areas of marsh land periodically 
covered with water during the rainy season, and dry in the 
hot. season, thereby causing most dangerous miasms, which 
the most insignificant and inexpensive works would entirely 
obviate, at the same time rendering a rich tract of country 
healthy, and available for producing cotton of the best quality. 

As large profits are pouring capital into Turkey to an ex- 
tent never dreamed of in these late years, and as English and 
French intelligence is being applied to her soil, it may be that 
the “ sick man” may recover. 

Thus it would seem that the barbarism of the South, while 
destroying itself, may in the providence of God be working out 
the regeneration of Eastern Europe, of Asia Minor, and of 
Egypt. 

Large tracts of good cotton land are found in Ceylon, 
North Australia, New Zealand, and in the West Indies; but 
distance from market, the scarcity of labor, or other causes, 
must prevent these countries being permanent competitors with 
our own; the same may be said of Brazil, and of the other 
tropical regions of South America. Although the quality of 
South American cotton is better than ours, the crop is not 
likely long to compete with our own, as at ordinary prices 
coffee. and sugar are more profitable crops in regions so well 
adapted to their growth. 

Upon the Paraguay and Parana rivers there is an unlimited 
extent of the best cotton land, with a perfectly healthy climate ; 
but the development of this region has been barred by frequent 
wars; and although it has now become for the interest of its 
inhabitants to keep the peace, and, under the stimulus of high 
prices for cotton, they are inviting European immigration, yet, 
for many years to come, for every pound of cotton raised they 
will require a pound of cotton cloth. In this section, as in Cen- 
tral and Southern Africa, as the arts of peace are introduced, 
the wants of the people will increase, and cotton cloth will be re- 





* There is greater difference of estimate as to these countrics than as to any 
other. 
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quired by the many much more rapidly than raw cotton will 
be produced by the few. 

We turn now to India, to which England looked chiefly for 
aid, and where she has been bitterly disappointed. The re- 
ceipts in 1863 have been less than in 1862, as in the year 
1862 a large accumulation of old cotton was collected and sent 
to market; and although a large increase is hoped for in 1864, 
its quality does not improve. It is more adulterated with 
trash, and is only available for coarse work, and not for the 
fine light cloths called for by the hot countries in which Eng- 
land finds a large market. We find, indeed, that, by costly 
works of irrigation in some parts of India, where little cot- 
ton is now produced, the quality may be much improved, yet 
the proverbial slowness of Eastern nations, and the reluctance 
of England to change the land tenure, now in many parts 
of her Eastern possessions as bad as it can be, will prevent 
such measures being taken as would speedily make India a 
strong competitor with this country. Her present staple, to- 
gether with that of China and Japan, must be driven from 
the market, except for a small portion of the world’s de- 
mand, so soon as a tolerable supply of American cotton can 
again be furnished with certainty. Yet the supply from India 
will have proved of the utmost value to England, by enabling 
her to bridge over the gap in the supply from this country, 
and it is not unlikely that we may hereafter find the most 
profitable use for our coarse mills in New England in spinning 
East India cotton. 

Coming now to the prospects of cotton culture in our own 
country, we find in “ The Culture of Cotton” and “ The Cot- 
ton-Planter’s Manual” a minute description of that soil and 
culture on which it is yet to be proved that “ salvation is of 
the Yankee.” 

Let any New England farmer read the description of the 
*‘cane-brake ” lands of Alabama, with a soil from twenty-five 
to sixty feet deep, lands without a stone, on which the steam- 
plough might cut two to three feet instead of the shiftless 
four to six inches of slave cultivation, and in which the long 
tap-root of the cotton plant may burrow deep for the supply of 
moisture held by its wonderfully retentive power through the 
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driest seasons ; or let him read the description of the upland 
prairie cotton-lands, on which crops may be raised secure from 
frost, and large enough for profit, if not as large as on bottom- 
land ; let him find that the fever of the river-bottoms has been 
banished by the use of rain-water stored up in the winter ; let 
him find that upon the uplands there is no cause of ill-health, 
but that black and white can work as they have always worked 
side by side in the cotton-field ; let him realize that the preju- 
dice against Southern climate has been caused by the habits of 
the people ; let him realize that, for two or three years after the 
end of the war, the work of a common laborer will yield from 
$1,000 to $2,000 salable product; and if he does not then 
seck his own material advantage upon these cotton-lands, it 
must be because the Yankee has proved that he is dead by non- 
success in subjugating the slave power. 

It is already evident that the whole cotton country must be 
permeated and regenerated by New England men and by New 
England ideas, and that by their work the cultivation of cotton, 
which now covers only one and two thirds per cent of the area 
of the Cotton States,* will be developed to its fullest extent. 
At the same time, the increased value of the product of the 
country caused by the simple transfer of labor from the sterile 
North to the fertile South will serve as a basis for the payment 
of the debt incurred during the war within twenty or thirty 
years. 

There is but one obstacle to this, and that is “* The Negro 
Question”; and in the “ Reports of the New England Educa- 
tional Commission for Freedmen,” and in the report upon 
“The Cultivation of Cotton by Free Labor upon the Sea 
Islands,” we have the complete and practical solution of this 
question, and of the future cultivation of cotton in this coun- 
try. This is a bold statement, but it will bear the closest 
test. 

The New England Educational Commission for Freedmen 
was the first society organized in the North to take charge of 
the emancipated slaves in their transition from slavery to free- 











* One quarter of one per cent of the area of Texas produced, in 1860, 405,000 
bales of cotton, being one half the consumption of the North, one fifth the consump- 
tion of England. 
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dom. It was called into existence by a letter from Mr. 
Edward L. Pierce, who had been appointed as the Superintend- 
ent of Freedmen at Port Royal by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury ; he asked his friends in the North to send to his aid two 
or three missionaries or teachers, and for this simple purpose 
the Commission was organized. The scope of its work was, 
however, speedily enlarged ; ample means were obtained, ear- 
nest, practical men and women applied to be employed, or vol- 
unteered to go without pay, and in less than four weeks from 
the first call, on the 3d of March, 1862, thirty-one persons, of 
whom four were women, sailed from New York, under the 
auspices of the Commission, for the scene of their new labors. 
They were accompanied by twenty-one persons sent out by the 
Freedmen’s Relief Society, which had been organized a little 
later in New York, and by three ladies from Washington. 
Landing at Port Royal, each of these persons was immediately 
placed in charge of from one to five plantations, and although 
joined soon after by twenty more from Boston, but few of their 
number could be spared as teachers ; nearly all became superin- 
tendents, charged with initiating the new system of labor under 
which the freed people were so soon to become a self-sustaining 
community. They found the blacks in an entirely unorganized 
condition, utterly uncertain as to their own position, and des- 
titute of the very necessaries of life ; they were furnished with 
rations by the government, but were clad only in the rags of 
the garments which had been supplied them by their former 
masters, nearly two years before. 

The first endeavor was to get a food crop planted, the second, 
a small crop of cotton, although it was then two months later 
than the usual date for preparing the ground for cotton. The 
superintendents were authorized by the government to promise 
small wages for labor; this promise could not be fulfilled for 
many months; but under all disadvantages no difficulty was 
experienced in organizing an efficient system of labor, which 
soon appearing to be entirely successful, the larger portion of 
the superintendents were taken out of the hands of the soci- 
eties that had sent them forward into the employment and pay 
of the government. 
Schools were organized, in which three thousand children 
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have been taught, and for many months, while only promises to 
pay for work could be given, the confidence of the freedmen 
was maintained by asking them, in answer to all complaints, 
“ Are we not teaching your children ?” 

The second year has just passed, and in its course, notwith- 
standing the enlistment of nearly all the able-bodied men in the 
army, a crop of corn and other food sufficient for a twelvemonth 
has been provided, and nearly one thousand bales of fine Sea- 
Island cotton have been raised, which are now being sent to 
market, partly on account of parties from the North, who pur- 
chased land at the tax sales in the spring of 1863, partly on 
account of some of the freedmen, who have themselves already 
purchased or leased small parcels of land, and the remainder 
on account of the government, the product of lands cultivated 
under superintendents. It can now be claimed that the colored 
population of the Sea Islands, over fifteen thousand in number, 
have been brought in two years from a state of utter destitu- 
tion and ignorance to absolute prosperity and partial education, 
and this has been accomplished under all the disadvantages 
of military occupation and actual war, by two comparatively 
feeble societies in Boston and New York, aided by the Port 
Royal Relicf Committee of Philadelphia, whose first efforts 
were principally to furnish supplies, and to establish stores in 
which goods might be sold at cost, but who now maintain a 
large number of teachers, having reorganized as the Freed- 
men’s Relief Association of Philadelphia. 

The oft-reiterated charge, that the emancipated negro lapses 
into barbarism and will not work, which any impartial investi- 
gation might have found to be entirely disproved in any and all 
of the British West Indies, has been again disproved upon our 
own soil. This charge is as false as the motive which prompts 
it is wicked and selfish. It has been the chief weapon of the 
slaveholder, used with design and malice, — believed by the 
quietist in the North, because he had not the energy or the 
ability to investigate for himself; believed by the selfish poli- 
tician, because it opened to him the road to place and power ; 
believed by the cotton-spinner, because the slave system gave 
him a supply of cotton ample for use and cheap enough for 
profitable manufacture ; assented to or not disbelieved by the 
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great mass of the community, because they had not that living 
faith in the infinite justice of God which should cause them to 
see that a system which made tools and chattels of men and 
women could only degrade and not elevate, and that the very 
fact that a useful product could be produced under a system 
of labor so utterly false by all rules of sound political economy, 
was in itself an evidence that a system in accordance with 
sound principles must produce better results for the highest 
self-interest of a nation, since the true principle of political 
economy for a nation cannot be opposed to, but must harmon- 
ize with, the highest morality and the strictest justice to the 
most humble of its people. 

The efforts of the Commission have been successful in many 
other places, but our attention is mainly called to Port Royal, 
because the regeneration of fifteen thousand freed people by 
simple practical methods, although the number is small com- 
pared to the whole negro population of the country, is yet a 
result on a scale sufficient to justify our assertion that the ne- 
gro question is solved. 

The most hopeful sign in this experiment has been the great 
desire of the freedmen to become freeholders, and this desire 
many have already realized. In some instances, several freed- 
men united their small earnings of the year 1862, and pur- 
chased the plantations on which they belonged at the tax 
sales ; in others, small sums were loaned them by their em- 
ployers for the same purpose. These men may be said to 
have become rich; there are some among them who have 
already accumulated from one to two thousand dollars, and 
at a recent sale of town lots and houses in Beaufort they were 
large purchasers. 

The attachment of the negroes to the place of their birth is 
very great, and will prevent their ever becoming vagrants. 
The most powerful incentive to labor, and the most convincing 
proof to them that they were absolutely free, has been the idea 
held out to them by our teachers, and now partially realized, 
that they should become the absolute possessors of their own 
cabins. 

The fifteen thousand people at Port Royal were probably the 
most difficult portion of their race to be dealt with, because of 
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their entirely isolated and absolutely ignorant condition. The 
vast difference between them and the negroes of Middle Ten- 
nessee is proved by the fact, that the latter, when released 
from servitude, sought for work themselves, were to a very 
limited extent applicants for aid to the government officers, 
and without any assistance organized schools for their children 
in and around Nashville, in which schools Major Stearns, when 
sent to that section to recruit colored regiments, found over 
eight hundred children receiving instruction from teachers 
paid by their parents, — the slaves but just emancipated. 
We refer to these facts in the short history of the freedmen, 
because it is from their labor that our immediate supply of cot- 
ton is to be obtained. How soon that supply will come, and 
how soon the cotton question will be solved, may be inferred 
from Mr. Philbrick’s narrative of the cultivation of cotton by 
free labor for account of private owners upon the Sea Islands. 
This gentleman, one of the earliest volunteers in the service 
of the Commission, after conducting two of the largest planta- 
tions for account of the government in 1862, with a small 
profit over all expenses, notwithstanding the lateness of the 
date on which he began his work, came North and obtained 
subscriptions to the amount of $30,000, afterwards increased 
to $40,000, with a view to larger operations the next season. 
He then purchased at the tax sales eleven plantations, contain- 
ing 6,000 acres, and leased two others. Upon these plantations 
was a population of 920 old men, women, and children, the able- 
bodied men being nearly all in the army. Six gentlemen who 
had been sent out by the Commission as superintendents were 
employed without salary, but with an interest in the crops; the 
* job ” system was adopted everywhere, as it had already been 
proved with the black as successful an incentive to labor as it 
is with the white. A portion of land was allotted to each family 
for their provision crops, and they were held responsible for the 
production of a sufficient supply, and to each family was as- 
signed such portion of cotton-land as they chose to undertake. 
Very moderate wages were paid for planting and hoeing at a 
fixed rate per acre, the principal payment being reserved for 
the end, when the crop was paid for per pound as gathered. 
All other kinds of work, such as ploughing, collecting salt-marsh 
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mud and grass for manure, ginning, cleaning, and packing, 
were paid for by the piece, each family preparing for market 
the cotton they had raised. 

Mr. Philbrick’s statement of results cannot be remodelled ; it 
must be given as he gives it. 

“The amount of wages earned per day varied, of course, with the 
industry and capacity of the individual. It has averaged about fifty- 
five cents per day for the time spent in the cotton-field or in preparing 
manure, ginning, &c., in addition to which wages for a portion of his 
time, the negro has had free house-rent and the use of land for raising 
his provision crops, on which the remainder of his time was spent at his 
own discretion. Many have done habitually double the amount of work 
they were formerly required to do by their masters in a day, and, as 
they say, with no more fatigue. 

“ The whole number of laborers employed on the thirteen estates was 
about four hundred, rating two. children as one hand. Most of this 
number were women, children, and old men, for the young men were 
all called into the United States service. 

“ With this help there were planted eight hundred and fourteen acres 
of cotton, from which a crop of seventy-two thousand pounds of cotton 
was obtained, being two hundred bales of three hundred and sixty 
pound; each, or about two thirds the former average crop per acre. 
With the usual amount of manure, a much better result could have 
been obtained ; but as the lands were hurriedly planted, within a few 
weeks after taking possession, no opportunity was afforded for manuring 
to any extent. 

“The whole amount paid out in wages, including the collection of 
manures for the next crop, the harvesting of the crops for feeding the 
animals, and the preparation of the cotton for market, has been about 
twenty thousand dollars. Estimating the other expenses, namely, the 
depreciation of outfit and the interest account, to be seven thousand dol- 
lars more, which will be near the truth, the cost of the cotton per pound 
will be about thirty-seven cents. 

“ The cost of producing this long-staple cotton under the slave system 
was at least six times the cost of producing upland cotton, owing to the 
small yield and the careful nursing required by this delicate variety. The 
cost is thus spoken of in De Bow’s Review, Vol. XVI. p. 598: ‘The cost 
of producing a bag of ordinary Sea-Island cotton is about $75. That 
of the finest is twice as much.’ Now the bag contained three hundred 
and fifty pounds, making the price per pound from twenty-one to forty- 
two cents, or an average of thirty-one and a half cents. This was 
written in 1854, when the market price of slaves, the principal item in 
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the cost of growing cotton, was at least twenty-five per cent lower than 
in 1860. So the cost of growing the average long-staple at the begin- 
ning of the rebellion was about forty cents per pound. It is well known 
that, for several years previous to the war, this staple sold at from forty 
to sixty cents. The cost of its production, as stated above, may appear 
to be much greater than has generally been supposed, for it has not 
been usual for Southern men to consider the interest of the capital 
invested in reckoning their expenses ; but as among commercial men 
in all other parts of the world the interest on fixed capital is considered 
as part of the current expenses of an enterprise, it does not appear in- 
consistent with custom and a fair statement of the subject, and it has 
accordingly entered into the above estimates. 

“Tt must be remembered that this free-labor experiment has been 
surrounded by all the annoyances of a military occupation, that we were 
deprived of the services of the able-bodied men, were almost entirely 
without manure and live stock, and quite destitute of experienced super- 
intendence ; and though during the first year of an experimental organ- 
ization, and though paying for our labor in a depreciated currency, we 
have still produced two hundred bales of cotton at a cost at least as low 
as it was done by the system of compulsory labor, when the cost was 
reckoned in hard money, and when the planter enjoyed all the advan- 
tages of experienced superintendence, a thorough and well-studied or- 
ganization, nearly perfect in its way, with all the outfit of live stock 
and manure which he saw fit to provide, and all the able-bodied men 
to help him. 

“ Moreover, these two hundred bales of cotton have been produced 
by the application of a cash capital of only forty thousand dollars, in- 
cluding the cost of the land and all expenses for a year, while under 
the old system the market value of the negroes alone which were re- 
quired to produce the same amount of long-staple cotton was not less 
than two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, or more than six times the 
amount of capital required under the free-labor system ! 

“ Upon the eleven plantations purchased and cultivated as above, five 
free schools have been supported at the expense of the proprietors, giv- 
ing instruction to over three hundred pupils. 

“The chief difficulty in inducing freed negroes to work well is in 
securing their confidence, for their past experience has bred distrust in 
the white man ; but this difficulty may soon be overcome by prompt 
payments and a recognition of their just claims. 

“ The lack of organization and of division of labor, which is unavoid- 
able under the system of individual responsibility here adopted, is, in 
the end, fully compensated for by the rapid development of ambition 
and self-reliance in the laborer. 
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“The natural tendency of the freed negro is to rest satisfied with 
supplying his simple wants, which he can do in the Southern States with 
a very small amount of labor. This fault is easily corrected by bring- 
ing within his reach, by purchase, at low rates, articles which minister 
to new and civilized wants, stimulating industry for the sake of grati- 
fying his newly-acquired tastes. The freed negro spends his money 
freely, but not without some discretion, takes pride in providing for his 
own wants, and in imitating the style of his superiors. 

“ Believing it to be a necessary part of the new system that the 
freedman should have ready means of spending his first earnings in 
the purchase of really useful and civilizing articles, five stores have 
been established upon these plantations, where there has been sold, at 
cost, during the past year, nearly $ 20,000 worth of plain cloth, domestic 
utensils, and a variety of food, soap, candles, hardware, tools, &c., &c. 

“Tt has not seemed advisable to place any sort of restrictions upon 
the negroes in regard to what sort of labor or what amount of labor 
each one should perform. Any attempt in such a direction would serve 
to check the healthy development of industry, by begetting suspicion and 
repugnance towards the employer. 

“Tt is hardly necessary to draw attention to the enormous profits of 
raising cotton at present, if, as shown above, it can be raised at about the 
same cost as before the war. Sea-Island cotton has been sold lately at 
about one dollar and a half per pound, which, according to the above state- 
ment, is about four times the cost of its production ; but upland cotton 
can be produced at one sixth the cost per pound, —say eight cents, or 
about one tenth of its present market value. If, then, the culture of 
Sea-Island cotton can be made as profitable as it has proved in this 
experiment, how much more so must the culture of upland cotton prove 
at present prices !” 


This cotton is now in New York ; it has been pronounced by 
experts to be of the finest quality, and prepared for market in 
the best manner. It would have brought in ordinary times from 
sixty to eighty cents per pound, but is now worth about double 
those prices, while the common cotton, ordinarily worth ten to 
twelve cents, now brings seventy-five to eighty cents. 

The company of which Mr. Philbrick was the head was 
not organized for the simple purpose of making money for the 
subscribers, but to prove that the production of cotton could 
be made to pay very largely, even at ordinary prices, when 
raised by free labor, by a company conducted on the strictest 
business principles ; the only departure from such principles 
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being the establishment of schools for the children at the ex- 
pense of the business, and that has been simply a form of vol- 
untary taxation no larger than the tax which all business in 
the North is assessed for the support of our schools. 

It is somewhat to be regretted that this demonstration could 
not have been made upon the upland or green-seed cotton, and 
not upon an exceptional staple like the Sea-Island ; but great 
success has attended the cultivation of the common variety on 
the Mississippi, of which, however, no details of cost can yet be 
obtained. 

The statement of the cost of raising Sea-Island cotton in 
former times, although quoted from De Bow, will be chal- 
lenged and denied by slaveholders and their advocates, because 
the planter never estimated interest as a part of the cost of cot- 
ton. The 4,000,000 slaves of the South represented a capital of 
$ 2,000,000,000, on which the annual interest was $120,000,000. 
The planter estimated this interest as so much profit, not real- 
izing, what we have proved, that with one fifth part of the 
capital used upon his plantation, and with the remainder in- 
vested in real property, railroads, canals, and other internal 
improvements paying him interest, he might have produced 
far larger crops, at the same time settling the country with a 
dense population having a common interest. But under the 
slave system it was necessary that all surplus should be in- 
vested, not in real property, by which the resources of the 
country should be developed, but in fictitious property, now 
swept away forever, by which the resources of the country 
were wasted. 

We may imagine how rapidly the South may be developed, 
how easily the national debt may be paid, when we realize that, 
in the new State of Texas, planters were able to pay, from 1850 
to 1860, five millions of dollars annually for human live stock 
to the Border States, and yet by so doing only succeeded in 
placing one fifth of one per cent of their land under cultiva- 
tion in cotton, on which they produced in 1860 one half of all 
the cotton consumed in New England in the same year, 
viz. 405,000 bales. 

But the final and absolute solution of the cotton and the 
negro questions is contained in a single page of Mr. Yeat- 
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man’s Report to the Western Sanitary Commission in regard to 
leasing abandoned plantations. 

Thirty-three freedmen have leased abandoned plantations 
upon the Mississippi River during the past year. They must 
have been entirely without capital, for two years ago they did 
not even own themselves ; they have been exposed to incur- 
sions from guerillas, and subject to many obstacles and disad- 
vantages; but by working themselves, and hiring their less 
enterprising companions, they have made a crop of 377 bales 
of cotton, of which 101 bales had been sold, at the date of Mr. 
Yeatman’s Report, for $24,239.70; and if the remainder be 
estimated at the same rate, the total value of their crop was 
over $91,000, or nearly $3,000 each, on an average, for the 
work of a single season. 

From this result we may draw a comparison between the 
systems of slave and free labor. 

Under the slave system the force required to produce 377 
bales of cotton would have been forty-seven full hands, and 
with each full hand at least two children, useful only during 
the picking season. This force would have represented a cap- 
ital, or necessary investment, as folléws : — 


47 full hands @ $1,000 each, . . . . . $47,000 
94 children @ $300each ... . . 28,200 





Total, $75,200 


This quantity of cotton would be sufficient for the supply of 
8,600 spindles on medium cloth, No. 80 yarn. A mill of this 
capacity with all requisite tenements could have been built in 
1860 for less than $60,000, or four fifths the sum then requir: 
o be invested in human chattels to supply it with raw mat 
ial. In England, such a mill could have been erected fi 
ss than $40,000. 
Slave Labor, 
To produce 377 bales of cotton, required 141 chat- 
tels, representing acapitalof .... . - $75,200 
Free Labor, 
To produce 377 bales of cotton, under every possi- 
ble disadvantage, required 33 freemen, represent- 
ingacapitalof. . . . « « « « « « « « $00,000 
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Among this 33 is it not fair to take one as the criterion of 
what one in every 33 may accomplish ? 

Take, then, Sancho Lynch, at Goodrich’s Landing, “ A right 
smart handy nigger-boy,” to use the terms of two years ago; 
hiring his associates, he produced 75 bales of cotton, valued at 
$18,000. 

One slave-owner would have required an invested capital of 
$15,000 to accomplish what this man less than two years old 
in freedom has accomplished with no other capital than his 
own ability; and yet this man could not be trusted to take 
care of himself! 

Under the slave system one may picture to himself the large 
plantation, perhaps one tenth under cultivation, the rest held 
or purchased for the purpose of keeping at a distance the poor 
white trash who own no slaves, — upon the field the men and 
women working with rude, strong tools under the lash of the 
overseer, clad in the coarsest garments made by the spinning- 
jenny and the hand-loom upon the plantation, — the children 
grovelling in vice and ignorance legally enforced, — no mar- 
riage rite, no law but the law of force, often administered by a 
drunken brute, —in the master’s house no God but the God 
of infinite justice destroying those who would resist his divine 
command, but in the field the God of mercy saving by their 
patience, by their innate cheerfulness, by the fulness of their 
affections, the poor victims of oppression for the day of their 
deliverance now dawning upon them. 

Then picture this land as it shall surely be a few years 
hence, — the land divided, if not by confiscation, then by the 
operation of the ordinary working of our system of land ten- 
ure (for with the restoration of the State comes back the mort- 
gage for foreclosure, or the need that the owner shall sell a 
portion of his land in order that he may be able ‘to use the 
remainder),— the freedmen developing, as at Port Royal, the 
desire to become land-owners, and enabled to become so by 
the large profits which the next few years must yield to all 
cultivators of cotton, — villages established, — the Yankee 
school-teacher everywhere at work, — the men in the fields, — 
the women in their own homes, — the children at school, — 
none clad now in coarse hand-made fabrics, but in New Eng- 
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land manufactures purchased and paid for with their own 
money, — the poor white trash no longer repelled and forced 
to spread over Southern Illinois and Indiana the darkness of 
Egypt, but at home slowly and surely learning that true inde- 
pendence which they now honestly but blindly seek under the 
false lead of the Slaveholder of the South and the Copperhead 
of the North, — and everywhere the church spire pointing its 
finger toward heaven, leading up to the one Infinite Power 
which is now guiding this nafion through sorrow and tribu- 
lation — the atonement for its great national crime — to liberty 
and union eternal as the heavens. 

Having thus glanced over the present condition of the sup- 
ply of cotton, we may come to the following conclusions. 

England (containing 33,000,000 cotton spindles) and the 
Continent of Europe (containing about 12,500,000 spindles) 
are nearly independent of this country for their supply, and 
in two or three years will be absolutely so. 

Of the new supplies, it seems probable that one third may 
be maintained in competition with this country. The remain- 
der, the product of India and other Eastern countries, will be 
driven out, and we shall regain perhaps too great a monopoly 
in furnishing the supply. 

How soon this result may be reached cannot be foretold. 
Under the present liberal policy of the government, allowing 
planter-owners to bring their cotton to our lines and to sell 
it upon taking the oath under the amnesty proclamation, it 
is hoped that the old stock, now estimated at 2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 bales, may be gradually moved, so that no great 
amount may remain on hand when the rebellion is suppressed, 
to cause 2 sudden and large fall in price, and produce a gen- 
eral commercial crisis. If this gradual removal shall not take 
place, it is to be hoped, but not expected, that enough shall be 
burned by the Confederates to reduce the stock to one million 
bales or less. By this the price of the first three or four free- 
labor crops may be kept very high. 

With such a stimulus for production, the number of negro 
laborers will be inadequate, there being an average of less than 
one negro laborer to the square mile of territory in the Cotton 
States; wages will be very high, and the competition for the 
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services of the freedmen will prevent their being abused or 
oppressed, so that the chief danger to which they will be ex- 
posed will be that their wages may increase faster than their 
wants, and thereby they may be !ed into habits of idleness. 

It may be deemed somewhat strange that a cotton manufac- 
turer should advocate high prices for cotton, but the rapid 
increase in the population of the country, and the large new 
market to be opened by changing four million slaves, now clad 
in the coarsest homespun, to four million freemen, large pur- 
chasers of Northern manufactures, will secure a market, in 
time of peace, for the product of all the spindles, at whatever 
price the raw material may rule. We had only 5,000,000 spin- 
dles in 1860, and there can be no increase in that number 
during the five succeeding years. 

Already there are six hundred applications to lease aban- 
doned plantations on the Mississippi, and full protection is to 
be granted by the War Department. Many of the applicants 
are known to the writer as substantial New England men, 
with ample capital ; and letters from them already state that 
no such opening for enterprise and capital was ever before 
offered in this country. Following the lessees, the various 
Freedmen’s Aid Societies of the East and West are sending 
teachers sufficient for the care of the children. 

Congress is now legislating upon the subject of a Bureau 
of Emancipation. It is to be hoped that they will be guided 
by the experience gained by the several Freedmen’s Aid Soci- 
eties of the country, and by the almost unaided efforts of the 
negroes around Nashville, in New Orleans, and in some regions 
upon the Mississippi, to become self-supporting. 

Let them avoid over-legislation, too much guardianship, too 
much taking care, but recognize in the negro a man fully 
competent to make his own contracts, if protected from in- 
justice and abuse, and for whom the only necessary compulsion 
is to be paid fair wages for a fair day’s work. lt may be that 
the Bureau of Emancipation will be more needed to organize 
and civilize the poor whites, who are unused to labor, and 
believe it to be degrading, than it will be for the poor blacks, 
who welcome the opportunity to labor for themselves as the 
pathway to freedom and prosperity. 

VOL. XCVIII. — NO. 2038. 32 
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Arr. VII. — 1. Geographical Studies by the late PRroressor 
Cart Rirter, of Berlin. Translated from the original Ger- 
man, by Witu1AM Leonnarp Gace. Boston: Gould and Lin- 
coln. 1863. 12mo. pp. xii., 356. 

2. Einleitung zur allgemeinen vergleichenden Geograpliie, etc. 
Berlin. 1852. 8vo. 

3. Vorlesungen an der Universitét zu Berlin gehalten von 
Cart Rirrer. Herausgegeben von H. A. DanieL. 1. Ge- 
schichte der Erdkunde. 2. Allgemeine Erdkunde. 3. Eu- 
ropa. 3 vols. Berlin. 1861-63. 8vo. 

4. Zur Erinnerung an Carl Ritter. Von Dr. G. Kramer. 
( Zeitschrift fiir allgemeine Erdkunde. 1859.) 

5. Carl Ritter, an Address to the American Geographical So- 

ciety, February 16,°1860. By Proressor ArnoLp Guyor. 

(Journal of the American Geographical and Statistical So- 

ciety, Vol. II. 1860.) 


THE name of Carl Ritter is familiarly known to all who are 
acquainted with the progress of Physical Geography. Even 
among those who have not read a page of his writings his repu- 
tation is established as one of the foremost philosophers of the 
nineteenth century. It is generally conceded that few indeed, 
in any age, have done so much as he to generalize our knowl- 
edge of the globe, and show its adaptation to the wants of 
man. 

Now and then, in every department of human activity, there 
appears a creative mind ; as frequently in literature and science 
as in politics, statesmanship, and strategy. Such a mind sees 
old facts in new combinations, brings order out of confusion, 
deduces method from chaos. Such a mind seems to have the 
power of crystallizing knowledge, of shaping into forms of sym- 
metry and beauty materials which were before incoherent, if 
not dissimilar. Such men exhibit the power of genius, dis- 
covering treasures which can never again be hid, and revealing 
truths which will never vanish from the ken of their fellow- 
men. Such thinkers give a wonderful impulse to the studies 
of others, exciting attention, suggesting inquiries, and pointing 
out new and conclusive methods of investigation. It is often 
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the case that their opinions and methods become more widely 
known through the writings of their followers and pupils than 
by their own statements. 

To this class of scholars belongs Carl Ritter. Instead of 
merely repeating the tedious and burdensome mass of facts 
which had been gathered in the books and taught in the 
schools under the name of Geography, he deduced from a 
wide range of study a few definite principles, obvious enough 
when once proclaimed, but never distinctly and sharply set 
forth until he gave them utterance. He illustrated these prin- 
ciples by wide observation, extended learning, and the exercise 
of remarkable sagacity. He discovered, in the aggregation of 
items which mankind had been for ages collecting, some of 
the laws which underlie phenomena, — relations which control 
activities and results, — indications of a plan which evinces at 
once the wisdom and the power of a Supreme Creator. Having 
discerned and announced these fundamental principles, he ap- 
plied them to the elucidation of all which we know of the globe 
and its inhabitants. 

The world was ready for such a teacher. Every depart- 
ment of natural and physical science had begun to make pro- 
gress on the highway of truth, and in many different directions 
conclusions had been reached which are as sure to stand as the 
earth itself, upon which they are based. The generation of 
travellers, whose glory consisted in relating that which was 
strange and amusing, rather than that which was important 
and characteristic, and whose aim seemed to be to surpass one 
another in the narration of exciting extravagances, had given 
way to a class of truly learned explorers, trained in the methods 
of exact science, and whose only aim was to ascertain the truth. 
The rude measurements of the eye and the shrewd guesses of 
experts were superseded by the more precise revelations of the 
barometer and level. The governments of the civilized world 
had begun to vie with one another in sending out expeditions, 
not to discover territories before unheard of, but to bring back 
positive and permanently trustworthy information respecting 
regions imperfectly known. In all civilized countries, and 
even in uncivilized lands controlled by enlightened nations, 
topographical and hydrographical surveys, made with the most 
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accurate apparatus which art has devised, had begun to furnish 
minute and exact information respecting the structure of the 
earth. Increased facilities of locomotion and of postal com- 
munication made distant investigations possible at a moderate 
cost. Zodlogy, botany, and mineralogy were studied almost as 
new sciences, so new and revolutionary were the methods of 
classification upon which they proceeded. The laws of climate 
assumed shape. The philosophical study of language cast its 
light upon the origin of races, while archxological and histori- 
cal investigations led to definite knowledge respecting the ca- 
reers of nations, far more extensive than had been attained in 
any previous century. 

Under these circumstances, it is evident that the time had 
come for bringing together and compacting results which had 
been reached in very different paths of inyestigation. Eratos- 
thenes, says Ritter, in developing the first astronomical geog- 
raphy ; Herodotus and Strabo, the first geographical history 
and historical geography ; Cluver, the first ancient geography ; 
Bergmann, the first geographical physics; and Biisching, the 
first application of geography to politics, — were all laying the 
foundations for a thorough system of physical geography. So 
also Werner, by his geological studies ; Saussure, De Luc, and 
Humboldt, by revealing the connection of the earth and the 
atmosphere, and Buffon, by showing the connection of animate 
and inanimate nature; Zimmermann, by showing the relations 
of animals to the surface of the earth, and Blumenbach, by his 
observations on the races of men, — were all preparing the 
way for the new science of geography. 

It was to the development of this new science, General 
Cemparative Physical Geography, as he termed it, that Ritter 
devoted the powers of his well-trained mind, not in a bold 
or boastful spirit, but calmly, steadily, and successfully, with 
the quiet assurance of one who knows he is studying and an- 
nouncing truth. He does not claim to have originated the 
conception which he endeavors to amplify, illustrate, and de- 
fend. To Humboldt he assigns the title of the Founder of 
Physical Geography. ‘“ He has opened a field,” says Ritter, 
“which we with our weak powers shall try to till.” 

What this science became under his skilful culture we shall 
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presently attempt to show. It only remains for us, in this 
connection, to call attention to the conviction underlying all 
which Ritter has announced. ‘The ideal background, hy- 
pothesis, theory, call it what you will,” as he says, “the point 
of departure,” as he again expresses it, “does not lie in the 
conception of a single truth, but in the union of all truths.” 
Man was fitted to dwell in the earth; the earth was designed 
as the home of the human race. Nature and history are alike 
developments of a Creator’s plan. 

From this general statement of Ritter’s position, let us pro- 
ceed to look at his life. 

Nearly five years have passed since Humboldt, at the age of 
ninety, and Ritter, at the age of eighty, were brought, within 
the same semester, to the close of their mortal career. No full 
biography of either has yet been given to the public, nor do we 
hear of any which is in preparation. Unfortunately for me- 
morial purposes, the libraries of both these scholars, soon after 
their decease, were transferred to the booksellers. One was 
immediately scattered beneath the hammer of the auctioneer, 
and the other, though still an unbroken collection, is likely to 
be dispersed at a very early day. If these libraries were only 
collections of printed books, this distribution, though it might 
be regretted, could hardly interfere with, the preparation of 
elaborate memoirs of the distinguished owners; but there is 
reason to think that a large amount of personalia, including 
manuscript annotations, original drawings and sketches, let- 
ters, original memoranda and memoirs, were disposed of with 
the books, and may never be accessible again to the inquiries 
of a biographer. 

Humboldt was in every sense so much of a public man, —he 
had travelled so widely, he had made his researches with the 
aid of so many collaborators, he had received the visits of so 
many men of science from every civilized land, and had always 
written letters with so free a hand, — that his career, if not 
already thoroughly known, can be traced in almost every step 
with comparative ease. The unfortunate publication of his 
correspondence with the friend whom he had selected, if not as 
a biographer, at least as a confidant, to whom each transient 
compliment and each spiteful fling might be transmitted, has 
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checked, we presume, the curiosity of his admirers to know 
more of his inner life. 

With regard to Ritter, on the contrary, all that is known 
most clearly indicates that all we can learn of his character 
will sustain our respect and affection. Every one who came 
into personal relations with him was as much impressed with 
the simplicity and excellence of his heart, as with the learning 
and sagacity of his mind. But his life, compared with that of 
Humboldt, was screened from observation. He lived at home, 
among his books; and, although accessible to every one who 
wished to make his acquaintance, his renown was not of that 
brilliant character which caused him to be the observed of all 
observers. We trust that among his numerous admiring pu- 
pils some one will be found to reveal to us more than we now 
know of his inborn characteristics of mind and heart, the early 
steps of his intellectual discipline, and his later processes of 
literary production, his domestic life, and his religious senti- 
ments. No one apprehends that the memoranda of any Varn- 
hagen von Ense will cancel our enthusiasm as it increases our 
knowledge. 

Several appreciative sketches of Ritter’s life, most if not all 
of them written by those who were personally acquainted with 
him, have already been printed. Hofmann, Strauss, Bogekamp, 
and Kramer, among his own countrymen, Lortet in France, 
Guyot and Gage in this country, have all made public their 
estimates of the great geographer. The most recent of these is 
that of Mr. Gage ; that which shows the most acquaintance with 
the incidents of Ritter’s life is that of Dr. Kramer ; that which 
indicates the most complete appreciation of, and sympathy with, 
the intellectual and moral characteristics of the great master 
is that of Professor Guyot. From these various sources it is 
easy for us to prepare an outline of his career. It is the story 
of one whose early life was beset with difficulties, which at first 
were decided obstacles to his progress, but which in the end 
contributed abundantly to his intellectual vigor and his emi-_ 
nent learning. 

Carl Ritter, the son of a physician poor in material posses- 
sions, but skilled and honored in his profession, was born on 
the edge of the Harz Mountains in the town of Quedlinburg, 
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not many miles southwest of Magdeburg, on the 7th of August, 
1779. When he was about five years old his father died, leav- 
ing a widow and five small children, with very slender means 
of support. It happened that Christian Gotthilf Salzmann, a 
well-known teacher, who had been associated with Basedow 
in the Philanthropinum at Dessau, was then about to open a 
school for boys at Schnepfenthal, in which the peculiar views 
of education advocated by “ the Philanthropinists ” were to be 
faithfully carried out. Among the characteristics of “ the new 
schools ” of that day may be mentioned the special attention 
which was paid to the modern languages, instead of the an- 
cient, and the general preference of what in these times would 
be termed “ practical ” studies to those of a more abstract and 
scientific character. Physical education received especial care. 
Religious culture was neglected, though a pure morality was 
taught. Those who are familiar with the pedagogical history 
of Germany are well aware of the merits, and the no less 
obvious defects, of the Philanthropinist teachers. Salzmann 
appears to have been one of the best of the innovators. Even 
Raumer, who totally dislikes the peculiar views which he advo- 
cated, bears testimony, in his History of Education, to the 
honest, conscientious, and persevering activity of Salzmann 
and Campe. 

The deficiencies in his classical training Ritter made up at a 
later day by his own industrious efforts, and certainly his 
heart was not chilled by the cold rationalism which is said to 
have reigned at Schnepfenthal. 

There were some advantages in the school, and one which 
seems to have exerted a strong influence on the rising geogra- 
pher was the geographical position of Schnepfenthal. ‘ This 
lovely spot,” says Dr. Kramer, “which Ritter always con- 
sidered his true home, was situated at one end of the Thurin- 
gian forest, and was surrounded by a charming landscape, 
having in one direction a view of a far-extending fertile plain, 
richly adorned with cities and villages; while in the other 
there rose well-timbered mountains of various shapes, inter- 
sected by fine valleys. All around was activity and life. Here 
he received from his early youth the most vivid impression 
of the glory of God’s creation, of the variety of formations 
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on the surface of the earth, and their special relations to the 
life upon them.” 

The youthful Ritter was favored, not only by the position of 
the school, but by having as one of his chief instructors the 
tutor of his earlier years, T. C. F. GutsMuths, a native of 
Quedlinburg, whose acquaintance Salzmann made simultane- 
ously with that of the Ritter family, and whose services were 
gladly secured for the new school at Schnepfenthal. Guts- 
Muths was a teacher of geography, as well as of gymnastics, 
in Salzmann’s school. His instructions were distinguished 
by thoroughness, and by the ingenuity of his illustrations, as 
is exemplified by the travels about home to which he accus- 
tomed his pupils, by the maps which he would draw, and by 
other of his contrivances to awaken an interest in study. Be- 
tween Ritter and this teacher there sprang up a warm friend- 
ship, which lasted till death interrupted it. GutsMuths, as well 
as Ritter, became the author of various geographical works, and 
this similarity of tastes and studies undoubtedly cemented their 
affection. 

After eleven years of school-boy life at Schnepfenthal, Ritter 
went to Halle for the purpose of attending the lectures of the 
University. He was enabled to do so by the aid of Mr. Holl- 
weg, a wealthy merchant of Frankfort, who furnished him with 
pecuniary assistance on condition that, at the end of his Uni- 
versity studies, he would become the teacher of his sons. While 
residing in Halle he was an inmate of the family of A. H. 
Niemeyer, just then conspicuous by the publication of his work 
on the Principles of Education and Instruction. Halle was 
then distinguished for its intellectual activity, and its nearness 
to the University of Jena and the ducal court at Weimar con- 
tributed somewhat to its advantages. An interesting picture 
of the university life at Halle, a year or two later than the 
time of Ritter’s residence, is given by Von Raumer in his 
History of Education. 

When Ritter had resided two years at Halle, he proceeded 
to fulfil his engagement as a private instructor in Mr. Holl- 
weg’s family. The instructions of the school-room were varied 
by frequent journeys with his pupils; and the opportunity 
which he thus enjoyed of becoming personally acquainted with 
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Italy and Switzerland, the most interesting physical regions in 
Europe, quickened without a doubt his fondness for the study 
of nature and history. While at Frankfort, he saw something 
of Humboldt and Von Buch ; Matthiae and Grotefend taught 
him Greek and Latin ; Ebel, the author of a work on Switzer- 
land, became his personal friend ; his pupils, one of whom was 
a son of the celebrated physician Soemmering, were full of 
promise ; and this whole period of early discipline appears to 
have been of the greatest value in training him for after work. 
He was for twenty-one years employed by Mr. Hollweg; but 
his tasks were freed from monotony by the journeys referred 
to, and by his residence with his pupils at the University of 
Gottingen from 1814 to 1816. Whether quietly engaged at 
Frankfort, or actively occupied by travelling, he was observ- 
ing, inquiring, reflecting, and describing. 

In 1819 Ritter’s engagements with the Hollwegs were over, 
and his more public career began. We have dwelt at some 
length on the earlier portions of his life, because they obviously 
contain the germs of his later distinction. Good parentage, 
good native impulses, good surroundings, good teachings, and 
good friends had all combined, as we have seen, to develop 
a symmetrical character, well trained in various branches of 
knowledge, practised both in observation and reflection, and 
decidedly interested in the study of geography and history. 
Although he had not become famous, his reputation was high, 
his name was spotless. f 

As it will appear when we refer to his published works, 
Ritter had already ventured upon the preparation of two or 
three treatises in his chosen departments. These were so well 
received that he was invited to become Professor of History 
in the Gymnasium at Frankfort. This was the beginning of 
the public life to which all previous training had been unde- 
signedly preparatory. Within a twelvemonth, still more con- 
spicuous and honorable positions were offered him. He was 
invited to Berlin, with the appointment of a Professorship in 
the University of that city and also in the Military School. 
He accepted the call, and the capital of Prussia became his 
home for the remainder of his life. We will not attempt to 
recount the stations of influence and honor which he occupied 
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during the years of his maturity and age. At first, it is true, 
he was almost unknown among the many men of brilliant 
powers whom the University had drawn together. When he 
first announced his lectures, no hearers came forward, and the 
next term but a few presented themselves. But this state of 
things soon changed, and in 1823 his original lecture-room 
was so full that he was compelled to take a larger one. From 
that time forward his successive courses were among the most 
attractive and instructive which were given in Berlin. The 
testimony of all his hearers is unanimous as to his eloquence, 
his suggestiveness, his skill in awakening a love of knowledge, 
and in imparting knowledge. 

Professor Guyot, who attended his lectures between 1830 
and 1835, remarks that Ritter, during his long career as an 
academic teacher, achieved a success rarely equalled. “ Few 
can boast,” he continues, “of a more constant popularity. 
osees Not by any effort of striking eloquence of words or 
manner did he secure a willing ear from his pupils, but by 
offering to their eyes a thorough, substantial, and yet pleasant 
picture of the vivid images and ideas which filled his own 
mind...... His words were always instructive and sugges- 
tive. The hearer could not help being impressed with the 
fulness and thoroughness of knowledge, the perfect mastery 
and love of his subject, evinced by the lecturer, while at the 
same time he was charmed by the happy selection of the facts 
presented.” 

In like manner, Mr. Gage, who attended Ritter’s lectures 
some twenty years later, refers to their popularity. “ When 
I was in Berlin,” he says, “ five years ago [1855], Ritter’s 
room was still full. More than three hundred young men 
were hearing his lectures. He knew his art well. With al- 
most womanly tact he seized upon those features which pres- 
ent circumstances made interesting, and culled out of the im- 
mense masses of matter lying in his mind just what he could 
use with the greatest profit.” 

Ritter’s influence was not confined to the lecture-room. In 
all the institutions of learning, in the Academy of Sciences, in 
the court circles, in all projects respecting scientific expedi- 
tions, he was appealed to constantly as a wise and interested 
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adviser, so that, after nearly ten years’ residence in Berlin, he 
appears to have become so much engrossed by the various sci- 
entific and literary duties which were imposed on him, that he 
determined to concentrate his attention more earnestly on his 
geographical studies. The fruit of his industry was made ap- 
parent in the successive volumes which he gave to the public. 
He became more than ever a student, at a period in life when 
many men give up diligent attempts to acquire knowledge, and 
content themselves with what they have already learned. For 
relaxation in the summer months he made frequent tours to 
different parts of the Continent, but never went so far as to 
visit the Holy Land and Egypt. The classes which he taught, 
the sessions of the Academy of Sciences, and the less stately 
but more interesting meetings of the Geographical Society of 
which he was the founder, brought him into such constant con- 
tact with other minds, that, although he dwelt among his books, 
he was far from being a recluse. In these engrossing occupa- 
tions his years glided happily away till their close on the 28th 
of September, 1859. His wife, whom he had married about 
the time of his removal to Berlin, had died nearly twenty years 
before him. 

Thus it appears that his life of fourscore years was divided 
into two nearly equal epochs, —the period of preparation and 
the period of production. Penniless and friendless at the out- 
set of his life, he was happily led forward, by one good provi- 
dence after another, and by paths which often seemed of very 
uncertain termination, to those attainments which all the world 
admired ; and when, by the various discipline of forty years, he 
had reached maturity and vigor, forty years more of compara- 
tive ease and dignity were allotted to him, and were improved 
with unwavering diligence for the service of mankind. 

From this sketch of the outward life of Ritter, drawn, as we 
have intimated, from the recollections of his personal friends, 
especially from Kramer and Guyot, we proceed to notice his 
work as an author. 

His literary productions may be briefly enumerated as con- 
sisting of three elaborate treatises on three separate continents, 
Europe, Africa, and Asia; several learned dissertations pre- 
sented to the Berlin Academy, a few of which were afterwards 
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published in a volume by themselves; numerous occasional 
essays on geographical topics, most of which were contributed 
to the Zeitschrift fiir Erdkunde; and several courses of lec- 
tures, three series of which, left by the author in a nearly com- 
plete condition, have been published since his death by Dr. H. 
A. Daniel. 

We shall merely attempt to acquaint the reader with the 
general scope of these various works; to do anything more, 
to enter into any elaborate examination or estimate of their 
value, would lead us quite beyond the limits of an article like 
this. 

Europe was the first of Ritter’s Continental studies. As 
early as 1806 he published six charts of Europe, and five years 
later, in 1811, a Geography of Europe, in two octavo volumes. 
Neither of these works have come under our eye, but we 
are informed that they are only the incunabula of what was 
lying in his mind. He had not yet made the extended jour- 
neys to which we have referred, and we infer that his writings 
indicated that he was more a student of books than an ob- 
server of nature. His views passed for what they were worth ; 
the work in which they were published was not reissued by the 
author. <A few years later, in 1817-18, after travelling widely, 
and after extensive researches in the libraries of Gottingen and 
Berlin, Ritter issued the earliest portion of Die Erdkunde,— 
the work which became the master-work of his lifetime. Al- 
though it was limited to two volumes, and to the description 
of two continents only, it is evident from the title, the intro- 
duction, and the method of discussion, that the author had 
made a great advance from his former position, and that he 
was already in command of new and far-reaching principles 
of geographical study. The title alone is highly significant. 
It remained unchanged through all the expanding series of 
volumes of which these two early volumes were the germ. It 
reads as follows: “‘ Geography in Relation to Nature and the 
History of Mankind ; or General Comparative Geography, as 
a sure Basis for studying and teaching the Physical and His- 
torical Sciences.” 

The Introduction to this work, as it was written in 1818, is 
given in Mr. Gage’s volume. We would recommend its pe- 
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rusal to every reader who desires to appreciate the task which 
Ritter proposed to himself. It there appears what was his 
concepiion of a ‘* General Comparative Geography”; how the 
continents, in their vertical as well as horizontal dimensions, 
the land, the ocean, and the atmosphere, the three kingdoms 
of nature, and the human race, are regarded as combining 
to make the World, a unit which must be studied in the light 
of history and of natural science, if we would think of fully 
understanding either the whole or any portion of it. 

In 1822 Ritter republished his volume on Africa, bringing 
down the work to the consideration of all discoveries made as 
late as 1820. Ten years afterwards he began to republish the 
volume on Asia, taking the year 1830 as the date to which all 
his statements had reference. He promised to complete his 
description of this continent in four volumes, — the first being 
devoted to the high plateaux and mountains of the East, the 
second to the Southern Indies, and the remaining two to 
Western Asia. These completed, he proposed to take up 
Europe once more, and discuss its geography on the same 
plan. He little realized the task he was undertaking; or 
rather he was unable to foresee the immense amount of ma- 
terial which would come into his possession, and the increasing 
interest which his mind would take in every characteristic 
detail, however minute. Twenty-seven years rolled by; and 
twenty stout volumes, numbering in all some twenty thousand 
pages (exclusive of the indexes), were published on the Geog- 
raphy of Asia. But even this part of the work was not com- 
plete when death terminated the labors of the author. The 
task which he had entered upon was too vast for the lifetime 
of a single man. Only an association of scholars could execute 
a scheme so comprehensive. 

Although this enlarged revision of the Erdkunde von Asien 
was left unfinished, the plan of the author was developed in it, 
and many separate monographs which the work contains were 
so thoroughly elaborated that they of necessity will be the basis 
of all future investigations. Ritter’s conception of a continent 
was that of a vast plateau, bordered on every side by transition- 
lands and terraces, which terminate in low lands on the level 
of the sea. The high lands of Asia are divided into two clear 
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divisions by the mountains of the Hindu-Kush, the eastern pla- 
teau being far higher, far more extended, and surmounted by 
far higher chains of mountains, than the plateau of the west. 
His description of the continent begins with the Eastern higb- 
lands, to which he gives three volumes, — followed by two 
more on the Indian peninsulas, — making five in all. This 
constitutes the first division of the work. Passing from the 
Oriental to the Occidental part of the continent, he devotes one 
volume to the transition region between the eastern and western 
plateaus, including here not only a detailed examination of the 
Hindu-Kush, but also of the Indus river-system on the south, 
and of the Turkestan high land on the north. The Iranian 
plateau is next discussed in two volumes. An equal amount 
of space is devoted to Mesopotamia, and the river system of 
the twin-streams ‘‘igris and Euphrates.- Two volumes are 
then occupied with Arabia. Syria (including the peninsula 
of Sinai and Palestine) is next taken up, expanding with the 
increasing acquisitions of the author into six volumes; and 
the work terminates with a study of Asia Minor, which the 
author hoped to complete in three volumes, but of which two 
only appeared. 

From this summary of the chief contents of the work, it is 
obvious that the great natural subdivisions of the continent, 
and not political dominions, were prominent in the author’s 
mind. He does indeed discuss historical movements; but 
he always regards them as in some measure controlled and 
guided by the physical structure of countries. The various 
monographs which constitute the latter portion of the work 
are models of geographical studies. Scattered through all the 
volumes are elaborate essays —excursus they may perhaps be 
called —on the various peculiar features and characteristics of 
the different countries. 

We have already mentioned that Ritter’s pen was not em- 
ployed solely in the production of this great work. As a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, he was continually making 
contributions to the transactions of that body, in some of 
which are to be found the clearest statements which he has 
given of his conception of the true science of geography. The 
better to bring these views before the public, he issued five of 
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his academic dissertations, together with the original Intro- 
duction to the Erdkunde, in an‘ octavo volume designed for 
general circulation. This volume has been recently translated 
by Mr. Gage. The collection, it must be acknowledged, is quite 
fragmentary in its structure. The earliest of its essays was 
written in 1818, the latest in 1850, at an interval of more 
than thirty years. In reproducing them, the author does not 
emend nor modernize any of his statements or illustrations, 
but contents himself with briefly reminding the reader of the 
rapid advancement which has been made in our knowledge of 
the globe since the earlier pages were written. Notwithstand- 
ing this lack of freshness, no better selection probably could 
have been made, when Mr. Gage made his translation, to ex- 
hibit the philosophy of Ritter. After a general survey of the 
province of physical geography and its relations to other sci- 
ences, a view is given of the structure of the great land-masses 
of the globe, bringing clearly to view the importance of con- 
sidering vertical as well as horizontal measurements, reliefs as 
well as superficial areas. This is followed by an exhibition of 
the relations which the continents have to one another arising 
from their geographical position and horizontal dimensions. 
The application of geometrical figures and of numerical state- 
ments in delineating geographical figures and relations, is next 
briefly discussed. The connection between the world and hu- 
man history is considered in the three remaining disquisitions, 
one of which treats of the historical element in geography, and 
another of the geographical element in history. 

We are heartily glad that this volume has been made acces- 
sible to our countrymen in an English form. It is by no 
means easy reading, either in the original or the translation. 
The originality of the author’s conceptions, his imaginative 
phraseology, and his involved sentences, are obstacles which 
require a little effort to overcome ; but let a thoughtful reader 
master the fundamental positions of the writer, and enter into 
his spirit, and he will be richly repaid for the exertion. We 
commend the volume especially to all teachers of geography, 
trusting that Mr. Gage will be rewarded as he deserves for 
the evident labor and skill which are evinced in his version. 
Besides these academic Abhandlungen, which have been trans- 
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lated, Ritter at different times directed his attention to the 
following themes, all of which are treated in a masterly way. 
In 1824 he discussed the history of Arabia Petrea and its in- 
habitants ; in 1829, the Age of the Runen Calendar; in 1830 
he gave a sketch of the Himalayan mountain system ; in 1839 
he investigated the geographical distribution of sugar-cane, and 
in 1851 that of cotton; in 1854 he examined various historical 
monuments from Northern Syria. These treatises may be 
found in the Berlin Transactions. Two or three similar trea- 
tises appeared as separate pamphlets. 

Ritter’s contributions to the Berlin Zeitschrift fiir Erdkunde, 
and in the preceding Monatsberichten of the Berlin Geograph- 
ical Society, are, according to our count, more than seventy in 
number. Some of them, it is true, are brief notes, which it 
cost him but little effort to prepare ; but others of the essays 
are elaborate discussions, not so much of general principles as 
of specific questions or announcements. He was in the receipt 
of original information, and of printed documents difficult to 
obtain, sent to him from various distant lands by residents or 
travellers who knew of his universal knowledge. Such intelli- 
gence he often made the basis of a communication to the Geo- 
graphical Society, adding his own comments or strictures upon 
the statements of others. To review this phase of his activity, 
would require far more space than we can here command. 

Notwithstanding all these voluminous writings, we are of 
opinion that Ritter’s greatest direct influence was exerted in 
the lecture-room. Forty successive years devoted to the work 
of instructing large classes of young men, numbered usually 
by scores, and sometimes by hundreds, enabled him to impress 
his intellectual character on the rising generation of scholars, 
and it was through them, and through their lectures, text-books, 
travels, and observations, that he chiefly acted on the public at 
large. A lack of sharp, clear statement, of that precision of 
style in which French writers excel, is sometimes complained 
of by the readers of Ritter’s volumes. But this defect, if such 
we may call it, was not obvious in the lecture-room, where the 
tones of his voice, the informal, almost conversational expla- 
nations which he would give, and the rapidly-drawn illustrative 
sketches which he put on the blackboard, removed all doubt 
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in regard to his meaning. While he lived, none of his lectures 
were printed, but since his death, as we have already remarked, 
they have not been entirely withheld. Dr. H. A. Daniel, Pro- 
fessor in the Royal Pidagogium at Halle, and himself the 
author of a Hand-book of Geography highly valued in Ger- 
many, has published three successive series of lectures, basing 
the text on Ritter’s own notes, compared with and expanded 
by the Heften of his pupils, those elaborate transcripts of the 
Professor’s words, which German students, above all others, 
know how to make. In these three courses we see more dis- 
tinct than anywhere else the teacher of geography. Free from 
excessive details, systematic, clear, bold, and fresh, they are 
better fitted to bring up to the mind Ritter, the university in- 
structor, than all his other writings. Elsewhere he is the 
academician, the encyclopedist, the President of the Geograph- 
ical Society ; here he is the teacher surrounded by his pupils, 
appreciating their wants, knowing their impressibility, and 
eager to see them enter upon the paths in which he has him- 
self found such enjoyment and profit. These little volumes, 
more even than any others, we commend to the attention of all 
who would become acquainted with the master. The first series 
is devoted to the History of Geography and Discovery. Be- 
ginning with remote antiquity, he traces the progress of our 
knowledge of the earth through the Hebrews, Egyptians, and 
Pheenicians, the Greeks, especially in the time of Alexander 
the Great, the Indians and Chinese, and finally the Romans. 
Then proceeding to the Middle Ages, he takes up the great 
irruption of the Barbarians, the spread of Christianity, the 
conquests of the Mohammedans and the establishment of the 
Empire of the Caliphs, the discoveries and exploits of the 
Northmen, the rise of the commercial republics of Italy, and 
the discoveries of the Portuguese down to the time of Co- 
lumbus. 

The second series of lectures is an exposition of the under- 
lying principles of Physical Geography. In these discourses 
Ritter shows what is the proper field of his favorite science, 
discusses the sources from which it is derived, and points out 
the various auxiliary branches of knowledge. He next takes 
up the globe, and calls attentionto its most general features ; — 
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its shape; its three constituent elements,— air, water, and 
land ; the marked contrast between the land and water hemi- 
spheres; the position of the continents, and their influence 
upon the progress of history. He goes on from this to a 
special examination of the surface of the earth, first in its ver- 
tical and then in its horizontal dimensions, — dwelling upon 
the characteristic highlands, or plateaus, and the correspond- 
ing lowlands, or plains; pointing out the greater elevations 
of mountain-chains, and the remarkable continental depres- 
sions, like that of the Pontine and Caspian Seas; and also 
characterizing the streams of the earth, those watercourses 
which become transition regions between the mountains and 
the plains. Finally, he discusses the horizontal forms of the 
land, — the several continents, with their projecting penin- 
sulas, indenting seas, and adjacent archipelagos and islands. 

In the third volume Europe is thoroughly and methodically 
described in all its great natural features, — mountain-chains, 
plateaus, plains, and watercourses, — including not only those 
of the main continental trunk, but those also of every adjacent 
member, peninsula, and island. The principles laid down in 
an abstract form in the second series are here exhibited in 
the concrete. 

Thus vast, comprehensive, and detailed were the studies 
of Ritter. Every page of his writing evinces a thorough 
acquaintance with the sources of information, singular good 
judgment in respect to the comparative weight of different 
authorities, vivid conceptions of the actual appearance and 
structure of every region which he describes, and a peculiar 
power of eliminating what is essential, characteristic, and per- 
manent from that which is only transient or insignificant. His 
powers of generalization were of the highest order. 

We have already made several incidental allusions to the 
original methods and principles of which Ritter was the author. 
Those who are desirous of gaining a more extended view of his 
writings may consult a sketch by Dr. Bogekamp in Mr. Gage’s 
volume, or the eulogy before referred to, by Professor Guyot. 
We will only notice at the present time some of the most 
general of Ritter’s conceptions. 

He regarded the world as an integer, an organized body, 
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every part of which had an important relation to every other 
part, and all the parts of which were essential to the complete- 
ness of the whole. In the complex arrangement of land and 
water, hill and valley, peninsula and highland, plateau and 
plain, he saw no confusion, but order, arrangement, and adap- 
tation to an end. To him the earth was like a tree, with root, 
trunk, branch, leaf, blossom, fruit, each necessary to the per- 
fection of the whole; or like the human form, with chest, head, 
and limbs, none of which can be removed without obvious 
injury to the vitality of the organism. Sometimes he went so 
far as to use a still more forcible expression, saying that the 
globe has a life of its own,—the winds, waters, and land- 
masses acting upon one another like animated organs, every 
region having its own function to perform, thus promoting 
the well-being of all the rest. To him these were no fanciful 
analogies. They were living truths, expressed in figures which 
may seem bold, and perhaps incomprehensible, to those who 
have not considered them, but established in his mind on foun- 
dations which cannot be shaken. 

He claimed that Geography should not content itself with a 
mere description of the surface of the earth, but everywhere 
comparisons should be instituted. Both resemblances and con- 
trasts are thus brought to view; and phenomena hard to be 
understood in one region become quite intelligible when consid- 
ered in the light gained elsewhere. The continents of the Old 
World, forming a closely compacted mass, are very differently 
constituted from those of the New World, stretched out, as it 
were, into a long and comparatively narrow extent. The three 
continents of the north have very different characteristics from 
the three continents which face them on the south, the former 
having thus far been the historical continents, fitted, by their 
more temperate climate, for the higher development of man- 
kind. Not only are the continents to be compared with one 
another, but peninsulas, island groups, mountain chains, pla- 
teaus, plains, watercourses, inland seas, and oceans are to be 
connectedly considered, — for thus will the peculiarities of their 
structure be revealed, their part in the world’s economy be in- 
dicated, and their influence on the progress of civilization be 
made apparent. Such comparisons not only serve us in the 
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solution of events which have already transpired ; they like- 
wise foreshadow those which will occur. Again, he remarks, 
“Our earth is a star among the stars; and shall not we who 
are on it prepare ourselves by the study of it for the contem 
plation of the universe and its Author ?” 

Another principle, now universally recognized, to which Rit- 
ter early called attention, is the importance of taking into 
consideration vertical as well as horizontal dimensions in the 
study of the earth. Elevations of a few hundred feet produce 
changes in the entire aspect of a region,—the climate, the 
vegetation, the animal kingdom, the capabilities, necessities, 
and occupations of men, differing as decidedly as they do in 
an equal number of miles of horizontal separation. In all of 
Ritter’s examinations of the world, the relief, the upheaval, the 
relation of high land to low land, are invariably considered. 
Every continent —not only so, but every member of a conti- 
nent, every natural subdivision of the land — is to be regarded, 
not as a flat superficies, but as a solid body, diversified by many 
inequalities, and presenting differences as manifold and as im- 
portant as those of its horizontal outlines. This mode of look- 
ing at the surface of the earth has happily become so familiar, 
that we need not dwell upon it, except to remind the reader 
that it was not always socommon. When Humboldt applied 
this principle to the elucidation of the American continent, and 
Ritter showed its application to every portion of the globe, a 
vast stride was taken in the progress of geographical science. 

Ritter always regarded the world as the dwelling-place of 
man. He was no materialist; he did not consider that phys- 
ical forces produced the social and moral condition of the 
race; he never forgot the ascendency of mind and will over 
inert matter, nor the triumphant subjugation of the earth to 
the necessities of man which has ever been in progress. But 
as the body is fitted to minister to the wants of the soul, —or 
as 2 convenient house is favorable, if not indispensable, to the 
intellectual and moral welfare of those who dwell within its 
walls, — so he considered that the earth was made to be the 
home of man. Thus geography and history are co-operating 
sciences, intimately connected, so that neither can dispense 
with the lessons of the other. Both exhibit the purposes of a 
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wise Creator. “This view,” says Guyot, “was the normal 
synthesis required by the rapid progress of physical, ethnologi- 
cal, and historical sciences, which, since the beginning of this 
century, have shed so much light on the deeper nature of the 
physical world and of human society. It was that harmonic 
unity of elements, diverse and yet akin, craved by every philo- 
sophic mind conversant with the results of scientific inquiry. 
The philosophy of history, that science of modern times, hails 
now with joy a still younger sister, the philosophy of geogra- 
phy, the one a helper to the other ; both forever as inseparable 
as man is from nature.” 

We are aware that these indications of Ritter’s philosophy 
are only of the most general character ; to see how they are ap- 
plied, and especially to understand the numerous subordinate 
principles which they involve, we must take up some region, 
such as the continent of Europe, which he treats in a course 
of lectures ; or the peninsulaof Arabia, and the river-system of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, which are parts of the Erdkunde 
von Asien. Thus only will his method be really understood. 

We have said little as to Ritter’s personal characteristics, 
but we should do him injustice if we did not refer to the sim- 
plicity, purity, and dignity of his private life, and to the re- 
spect which was bestowed upon him by all his contempora- 
ries. His great intellectual qualities have been sufficiently 
indicated, his devoutness and elevation of soul were no less 
eminent. He was in the best sense a Christian philosopher, 
loving the truth supremely, and delighting everywhere to trace 
the harmony which exists between the works and word of the 
Creator. 

His name is constantly associated in his fatherland with that 
of Humboldt. They were neighbors and friends through the 
latter part of their lives, ever maintaining the most friendly 
relations. Each spoke of the other in terms of high praise ; 
each profited by the researches of the other. Ritter testifies 
that he could not have written his great work without Hum- 
boldt’s travels and observations in the Old World and the New. 
Humboldt was continually showing his regard for Ritter by 
sending to him, as we are informed, the letters which he re- 
ceived on geographical subjects from various parts of the 
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world. “Let this go into Ritter’s archives,” he would say, 
as if that was the surest way of securing scientific utility. 

But though their pursuits were kindred, they were also very 
different. Humboldt was endeavoring to interpret the physics 
of the globe, to study the laws which underlie all the purely 
natural phenomena. Heat, light, magnetism, earthquakes, 
volcanoes, the winds, the oceanic currents, were the themes 
of which he was most fond. The adaptation of the earth to 
human society, the effect of the world upon man, and the in- 
fluence of man upon the earth, the laws of structure and cli- 
mate in their relations to animal and vegetable life, the distri- 
bution of animals and vegetables subservient to man, the geo- 
graphical basis in the progress of civilization, the differences 
of races and nations, were favorite themes with Ritter. One 
loved most the physical, the other the historical, study of the 
earth. One was emphatically a naturalist, the other a human- 
ist. In other words, Humboldt was devoted to the study of 
the material creation, not indeed to the exclusion of man, but 
with a preponderating interest in natural phenomena; Ritter, 
on the other hand, was a student of history, and in all his geo- 
graphical inquiries Man, his necessities, aptitudes, and deeds, 
was present. Humboldt was emphatically a scientific explorer, 
observing and collecting in distant climes where the structure 
of the globe is most remarkable and interesting, and then re- 
turning to work out his conclusions. Ritter was chiefly the 
man of books, the student at home, weighing the testimony of 
early and recent explorers, harmonizing their statements, and 
deducing general laws from the special researches of many 
investigators. 

In quoting the words of Professor Guyot, early in this arti- 
cle, respecting the little real knowledge of Ritter which there 
is in this country, we were disposed to make some qualification 
of his remark. We think that Mr. Guyot himself has done a 
great deal to make our countrymen familiar with the views of 
the German geographer. We well remember the delight with 
which, many years ago, we listened to his eloquent exhibition 
of the principles of Physical Geography as laid down by Hum- 
boldt, Steffens, and Ritter. We have read and re-read his 
“Earth and Man,” one of the best presentations of this new 
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science to be met with in any language, if not the very best. 
We have seen that, by his lectures in the Normal Schools and 
at the Teachers’ Institutes, there has been awakened among the 
teachers, especially of New England, a real love of geograph- 
ical science, and an earnest, intelligent inquiry for more de- 
tailed treatises than any which are now accessible in English, 
embodying the principles in their manifold applications. We 
are confident that in the next few years a great impulse will 
be given to studies of this character, and, as the years roll on, 
we look forward to increasing honor among our countrymen 
for the life and labors of Carl Ritter. 





Arr. VIII.—1. Annual Report of the Western Sanitary Com- 
mission for the Years ending July, 1862, and July, 1863. St. 
Louis, Mo. 

2. Circular of Mississippi Valley Sanitary Fair, to be held in 
St. Louis, May 17th, 1864. Major-General W. S. Rosz- 
CRANS, President. 


In the article on the Sanitary Commission in our January 
number, our readers will have observed that the name of St. 
Louis, Missouri, does not appear on the roll of honor. The 
State is referred to, in a single line, as being the only loyal 
State out of the circle of sanitary allegiance. By what cause 
it has been thus left out does not appear. Nor is it said 
whether that State and city, which have been so prominent in 
the war for liberty, have done or attempted anything whatever 
in the work of humanity. Those of our readers who know 
nothing of the facts have probably concluded that the circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty’ under which Missouri has been 
compelled to play her part,—the devastation of her territory 
by the Confederate invaders and guerilla bands of robbers, 
the destruction of her trade, the social dissensions among her 
own people, the prevailing ‘‘ sympathy ” of the wealthier classes 
for the Southern cause or trade, her rapid transition from 
slavery to freedom, changing all the relations and conduct of 
industrial pursuits, and the extraordinary demands upon her, 
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especially at the commercial metropolis, in the prosecution 
of civil war upon a scale of unequalled magnitude, while her 
resources were nearly all cut off, — that these and other causes 
furnish a sufficient apology for her exceptional position, which 
is to be regretted, but not too severely blamed. To others it 
is known that such apology is not needed. But probably very 
few are prepared to learn that St. Louis, so far from being 
delinquent, has stood among the foremost cities of the loyal 
States in the sanitary and relief departments of the war. The 
fact is, that, if we estimate the whole amount done by the 
United States Sanitary Commission and all its branches, in- 
cluding all the large central cities named in our last num- 
ber, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, Albany, 
Pittsburg, &c.,— taking the estimate as made by Rev. Dr. H. 
W. Bellows (Doc. 69 U. S. San. Com.),—the distributions and 
expenditures by the organization known as the Western Sani- 
tary Commission at St. Louis have risen to between one fifth 
and one fourth of the whole amount. Its cash receipts, if 
California is left out of the estimate, have been almost as great 
as those at Washington. It has had, with trifling exceptions, 
exclusive (sanitary) care of all the armies west of the Missis- 
sippi, from the beginning of the war until now. For the first 
year of the war, the time of greatest difficulty, it had almost a 
monopoly in fitting up and supplying hospital steamers and all 
other Western river work, including supplies to the gunboat 
flotilla on the Mississippi, and has kept its agents and stores of 
hospital supplies at every important point in the Western de- 
partment. It has established soldiers’ homes in different places, 
in which six hundred guests, chiefly invalids and convalescents, 
are taken care of, as the daily average, provided with whatever 
help they need, and forwarded to their destination. It has 
labored indefatigably, and at great expense, particularly in the 
earlier half of the war, in the establishment of hospitals, and in 
providing all the necessary means for the comfort of the patients, 
and has shared the labors of medical directors and purveyors, 
of surgeons, nurses, and attendants, almost never coming into 
conflict with them, or receiving anything but their thanks. 
Under the commission of Miss D. L. Dix, it has had charge 
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of selecting and assigning to places of duty all female nurses 
in the Western Department, —a labor of great importance and 
difficulty, but which could not be declined. In two recent 
months, one hundred certificates to female nurses have been 
issued. Against all prejudices, and notwithstanding real and 
unavoidable difficulties in the way, the employment of female 
nurses has steadily grown in favor, and the Western Commis- 
sion regards them as an indispensable part of every good hos- 
pital, both in the sick-wards and in the special diet-department. 
By special orders of Generals Halleck and Schofield, this Com- 
mission has also had superintendence at St. Louis of the inter- 
ests of the Union refugees from Rebel States, and has provided 
for many thousands of that unfortunate class. During the last 
few months, by what has seemed a providential necessity, the 
Freedmen’s cause has come under its care, with the cordial 
approval of the Secretaries of War and the Treasury, and by its 
prompt and efficient attention to the claims of the oppressed 
the most satisfactory results have been already attained. 
The outlay of the Western Sanitary Commission, for over 
two years, has averaged, in money and goods, fifty thousand 
dollars per month, the whole of which has gone to the direct 
prevention or relief of suffering, deducting one and a half per 
cent, which covers the total costs of ali salaries, agencies, and 
distribution. Of course, a great deal of the labor, especially 
the more responsible part, has been done gratuitously, and 
every facility has been afforded by government officers, by free 
transportation, “ detached service,” and in every other prac- 
ticable way. From St. Louis to New Orleans, from Pea Ridge 
to Chattanooga, by every commander of the Department of the 
Missouri and every general in the field, by the head of the 
Western Medical Department and the various medical direc- 
tors, by quartermasters and transportation-masters, and all 
other officers, the Commission and its agents have been most 
kindly recognized, and have scarcely ever solicited a favor in 
vain. It has received far more credit from them than it could 
have claimed as its proper due. Its co-operation has often 
been asked, and never refused. Its representations of official 
neglect, and its suggestions of change, have been uniformly 
attended to, and, except where it has ignorantly violated regu- 
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lations, or neglected proper official etiquette, no complaint or 
hard feeling has ever been expressed. 

In fact, the whole medical administration in the West has 
been admirably managed for two years past. Before that time 
it was a divided management, without a general head. But 
since the reorganization of the Medical Department, by which 
the whole region west of the Alleghany Mountains was placed 
under direction of the Assistant Surgeon-General, Dr. R. C. 
Wood, everything has been well ordered. Probably no armies 
have ever been more amply or promptly provided with medi- 
cal supplies than those of the West. The surgeons in field and 
hospital have been held to strict responsibility, and although 
many abuses and negligences have arisen, they have been cor- 
rected as soon as known. Comparatively few complaints of 
inefficiency have been heard at the West, and from the testi- 
mony of both officers and men we are satisfied that just cause 
of complaint has seldom been found. Dr. Wood has given 
the most ample proof both of mental and physical capacity, 
and we have known few men who have so perfectly united the 
suaviter in modo with the fortiler in re. 

The outlay, and of course the income, of the Sanitary Com- 
mission at St. Louis, since the war began to the present time, 
has amounted to nearly the value of a million and a half of dol- 
lars, which has been distributed in hospitals and camps, for the 
purposes of prevention and cure, among all the armies of the 
West. In these distributions no sectional or State lines are 
recognized, and no discrimination for or against any one, on 
the ground of nationality, lineage, social position, or color, has 
ever been permitted. The Legislature of Missouri, from its 
exhausted finances, has contributed $75,000 for relief of Mis- 
souri troops, through the Commission ; but this sum has been 
used so as to accomplish the end without any practical discrim- 
ination being made. The money was passed into the general 
fund, and distributing agents were instructed that all soldiers 
should be treated alike, but to make such memoranda of sup- 
plies to Missouri soldiers, wherever found, as would enable 
them to show the amounts so expended. When the last esti- 
mates were given in, it appeared that already over $100,000 
had been so expended, and the best evidence was thus afforded 
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that an enlarged policy is always tho best. It is the soldier 
of the Union whom we help, not the citizen of Missouri or 
Massachusetts. The means of helping come from all sources 
promiscuously, and in the same large and catholic spirit should 
they be expended. 

In one respect — we mean the sources of receipts and the 
manner of their collection — the experience of the Western 
Sanitary Commission has been remarkable, if not peculiar. It 
sprang from sudden exigency for relief of suffering, without op- 
portunity to count the cost either of labor or money involved. 
At its first meeting, its members, a half-dozen in number, 
agreed to advance the small amount needed for office expenses, 
and to do without a clerk. They put notices in the St. Louis 
papers asking contributions, and sent a few lines to the Bos- 
ton Transcript, requesting New England women to send “ knit 
woollen socks.” Similar notices or appeais have been published 
from time to time, about once in six months, ever since. This 
has been the whole machinery of collection from first to last. 
There have been no auxiliary societies, no collectors, no sys- 
tematic means of replenishing the treasury whatever. Once, 
however, in Boston, in January, 1863, a number of gentlemen 
took the matter in hand, and in a fortnight’s time $35,000 was 
paid to Richard C. Greenleaf, Esq., who acted as Treasurer, 
and was forwarded to St. Louis. He still continues to act in 
the same capacity. A similar action was also recently taken 
in St. Louis, and during the “ frozen week ” of last January, 
with the thermometer ranging from twenty degrees below zero 
to two degrees above, the sum of nearly $30,000 was col- 
lected. For the rest, whatever has come has been obtained 
by strictly individual action, without concert or definite plan. 
Perhaps one further exception should be made, of a New Eng- 
land lady, who in the beginning of the war set apart a room 
in her house as the “ Missouri Room,” and, letting all her 
friends know of this convenient method of sending articles to 
St. Louis, as fast as boxes could be filled up, she has received 
and forwarded goods to the amount of $17,000, and in cash 
nearly as much more. Beyond this the Commission at St. 
Louis knows nothing of the modus operandi, or the moving 
causes, to which it is indebted for the continued, uninterrupted 
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stream of gifts by which their warehouses have been kept full 
and their treasury replenished. It has been a spontaneous and 
self-directing movement. No better proof could be given of 
the closeness of the ties which bind our people together, than 
this cordial sympathy and almost unsolicited generosity, which 
make for themselves channels to flow in, and only ask that 
their gifts may be freely used. Boston alone has sent over 
two hundred thousand dollars; New England, five hundred 
thousand. And now a new tide of benevolence has begun to 
flow in the same direction for the suffering freedmen of the 
Mississippi valley. We earnestly hope that the current of 
relief for the sick and wounded, for the refugee and the eman- 
cipated, may continue to run full and strong. It is more 
blessed to give than to receive. No one can estimate the 
amount of good done, not less for patriotism than for human- 
ity. The golden rule, to do as you would be done by, thus 
practised, will bind the East and West together in bonds that 
no secession or rebellion will ever disturb again. At this 
moment no two cities are nearer each other than St. Louis 
and Boston ; no two States, than Missouri and Massachusetts. 

This spontaneous method of supplies and total absence of sys- 
tem in collections may not be the best plan. On the contrary, 
it is evidently a very bad plan for continuousness of action, and 
is liable at any time to complete failure. That it has worked 
so well with the Western Commission is a matter of surprise. 
Nor was it ever adopted as a regular method, but at first came 
of its own accord, and has continued because it has answered 
the purpose. Besides, no system of auxiliaries could have been 
established throughout the States without interference with the 
plans of the United States Commission, at the risk of creating 
conflicting interests, and perhaps unkind feeling. The most 
hateful of all jealousies and controversies are those among 
philanthropic or charitable associations, and their possibility 
should be avoided at almost any inconvenience or loss. The 
only course, therefore, for those whom a sort of destiny made 
“‘ outsiders” seemed to be that which shaped itself,—to let it be 
known from time to time that such a place as St. Louis “ still 
lives,” and that working men and women can be found there 
who are willing to do the best they can, and that all contribu- 
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tions sent there will be gratefully acknowledged and econom- 
ically used. Thus far, this knowledge has brought the needful 
supplies. When it fails to do so, the work must cease. 

We wish it to be distinctly understood that our present writ- 
ing is supplementary to the article in our January number, and 
in no respect controversial or antagonistic. We challenge no 
comparisons between the two bodies, so different in their organ- 
ization, so similar in their accomplished results. We are con- 
scious of a certain degree of ludicrousness in such a compari- 
son, if made. It is to compare great things with small. We 
earnestly deprecate all rivalry or competition, or the seeming 
of it. We can say as much in praise of the United States San- 
itary Commission as its best friends can reasonably desire, and 
are glad to do so. It has done an immense amount of good, 
and prevented an immense amount of evil. What the army or 
the country could have done without it, is a question hard to 
answer just in proportion to our knowledge of the facts. It 
may well be proud of the largeness of its plans and the gen- 
eral faithfulness and success with which they have been carried 
out. Its history is coincident with that of the war, and its 
deeds of charity and loyalty will constitute one of the brightest 
chapters in the suppression of the great rebellion. It has sup- 
plied not only “butter” to the Medical Department and Com- 
missariat “‘ bread” (we are using its own illustration), but 
bread and butter both, food and clothing, shelter and kindly 
care, to tens of thousands of those who were ready to perish. 
God bless them for it all! In a few years it will be forgotten 
that the Western Commission had a separate existence, and 
whatever it may have done will fall into the general result, 
to swell the grand total of patriotic zeal. Imaginary lines 
of exclusion and separateness will disappear in the narrative. 
The one general fact will be all that anybody will care about, 
—that the American people took care of the American army ; 
that, while the sons were fighting for their country’s freedom, 
the mothers and daughters, from women of fourscore years 
to little girls of five, were working with an equal patriotism 
at home; that it was thus a “ people’s war,” to which all 
classes brought their best offering and in which there were no 
exempts; that it was a war of civilization against barbarism, 
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in which the rights of womanhood not less than of manhood 
were vindicated, and in which the women played their part not 
less nobly than the men. That is all that history will care 
about, and not for the agency by which the work was done. 
The origin of the Western Sanitary Commission was as fol- 
lows. After the battle near Springfield, Missouri, August 18th, 
1861, which would have been a complete victory had Lyon 
lived, and was kept from the disasters of defeat by the gallantry 
of Schofield and others then unknown to fame, when all loyal 
men in St. Louis were anxious for the result and the disloyal 
were so exultant that their rejoicing could scarcely be repressed, 
after eight or ten days had elapsed, the sick and wounded be- 
gan to be brought in. Absolutely nothing was ready for them. 
A large unfinished building, the new “ House of Refuge,” four 
miles from the city, had been taken for hospital uses, but 
neither stoves, nor bedsteads, nor beds, nor bedding, nor food, 
nor nurses, nor anything else, had been prepared. The first 
hundred arrived at night. They had been brought in wagons 
a hundred and twenty miles, over a rough road, by hurried 
marches, suffering for food and water, from Springfield to Rolla, 
and thence by rail to St. Louis to the station on Fourteenth 
Street. There, having had nothing to eat for ten hours, they 
were put into furniture-carts (much better than those instru- 
ments of torture called ambulances) and carried the remaining 
three miles. Bare walls, bare floors, and an empty kitchen re- 
ceived them; but the kind-hearted surgeon, Bailley, did all he 
could to make kindness take the place of good fare. He ob- 
tained from the neighbors cooked food for their supper, and lost 
no time in getting together the various means of comfort. The 
poor fellows were so shattered and travel-worn that they were 
thankful enough to get eatable food, with the hard boards to 
sleep upon, and no word of complaint did we ever hear one of 
them utter. In the course of the week three or four hundred 
more were brought in, the condition of things meanwhile rap- 
idly improving; but so great was the difficulty of obtaining any- 
thing that was wanted, that many of the badly wounded men lay 
there in the same unchanged garments in which they had been 
brought from the battle-field three weeks before. Every day, 
however, made things better, and by the end of a month from 
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the first arrivals Dr. Bailley, began to say that “it was not yet 
what he called a good hospital, but that the men were all com- 
fortable.” 

In the earlier part of this experience, and to increase the 
working force of the Medical Department, it was suggested 
to General Frémont to form a Civilian Commission, * wnder the 
direction of the Medical Director,” and to aid him in his work. 
A special order to that effect was prepared, which was signed 
on the same day that brought the telegram countermanding 
the Frémont proclamation of freedom,—the greatest mistake, 
in our opinion, then and now, that our freedom-loving Presi- 
dent has ever made. The order had been prepared under the 
counsel of Medical Director DeCamp, and was entirely accept- 
able to him. ‘ Now,” said he, “ the work may increase as fast 
as it pleases.” No young man could have worked with more 
humane or loyal heart than his, or with greater efficiency and 
success. The requisite orders were obtained from day to day 
for opening new hospitals, and fitting them up in proper man- 
ner, for the hiring of civilian nurses, for special laundry-arrange- 
ments, for burial of the dead, for hospital-cars on the railroad, 
for a convalescent hospital, and whatever else was needed un- 
der the extraordinary exigency of the times. The result was, 
that at the end of six weeks four large hospitals were well 
established, with over two thousand beds, all occupied, and 
with all the essential comforts that sick men require. We 
have heard a good deal of indignant complaint about General 
Frémont’s “ barricade,” and have no doubt that access to him 
was often made unnecessarily difficult. But the barricade al- 
ways yielded to hospital demands, whether by night or day, and 
no pressure of business ever prevented such claims from being 
immediately heard and granted.* Under such fostering care, 
and with such harmony of action, it is no matter of surprise 
that, by the Ist of November, 1861, the hospitals and hospital 





* We may be permitted to add, that General Frémont has not lost his interest in 
those who have suffered in the war. Since the discontinuance of his active service, 
he has regularly sent almost the whole of his “ pay ”’ to the writer of this article, to 
be used at discretion for “those that need,” —a fact which has been confidentially 
held, but which can now without impropriety be mentioned. In this time of out 
country’s trial, we claim to belong to no party, but like*to see justice done to all. 
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service were in as good condition, in and near St. Louis, and 
were doing as large a work, as in any department or district of 
the loyal States. 

At this juncture, the Commission at St. Louis received from 
Washington a formal remonstrance against their proceedings 
from beginning to end, with notice that official protest had 
been made to the Secretary of War, requesting him to vindi- 
cate his own authority (infringed by the infringement of the 
authority of the United States Sanitary Commission) by re- 
quiring General Frémont to rescind his order, and put the 
Western Commission in its proper place of subordination. At 
the same time, official statements had been made of the gen- 
eral inefficiency and negligence in the whole medical depart- 
ment at the West. Of course, this action of the United States 
Commission had been taken under great misapprehension of 
the facts; and as soon as this was corrected, their action was 
materially modified. Secretary Cameron “ had no objection to 
the Western gentlemen being as independent as they pleased, 
so long as they were under the Medical Department.” The 
President was of the same opinion, and things were permitted to 
remain in statu quo, and have remained so ever since, — except 
that Secretary Stanton renewed and reaffirmed the order of Gen- 
eral Frémont, establishing the Western Commission by special 
order of his own, extending its range of action to all the States 
west of the mountains, under direction as before. It has con- 
tinued its labors under circumstances of greater or less diffi- 
culty, and with varying success, under the command of Major- 
Generals Halleck, Curtis, Schofield, and Rosecrans, and has 
helped to take care of the sick and wounded of every campaign 
and every battle-field and in every hospital within its range of 
action. It now enjoys, under orders of Major-Generals Grant, 
Sherman, and others, all the rights and privileges, that is to 
say, all the opportunities of service, which it can possibly desire. 
If its means to work with were quadrupled, the opportunity of 
using them is nowhere denied. It daily co-operates, wherever 
it can, with the United States Commission and its branches, 
with the Christian Commission, with the State organizations, 
and Ladies’ Union Aid societies. There is more than room 
enough for all to work, and more than work enoug! for all 
to do. 
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Whether or not it would have been better for the St. Louis 
Commission to reorganize as a “ Branch” of the United States 
Commission is a question chiefly of personal interest, as to 
which “a great deal may be said on both sides.” Co-operation 
under some general plan is the essential point, and not subor- 
dination. Independence and individuality of action should 
always be kept if possible, and when lost, no excellence of 
system can take their place. The spirit of separation is a very 
different thing. In the present case, and as things stand now, 
we can see no reason why the two commissions should not har- 
monize, virtually if not nominally, into one, if any practical 
advantages can be thereby secured. But two or three years 
ago the case was very different. Then St. Louis and Missouri 
were in a turmoil of excitement and strife. Expected to do 
the work of a loyal community, not one fourth of its wealthy 
and influential classes were loyal. The head-quarters of the 
most important department in the conduct of the war, it was 
itself debatable ground. One half of the cannon planted on the . 
forts for defence of the city were pointed at the city, to keep 
in awe the enemies within. The number of thase who cared to 
be prominent, even in sanitary works, was not large ; and when 
the Ladies’ Union Aid Society was formed, it was almost a se- 
cret movement, upon which nine tenths of the citizens looked 
with disfavor or contempt. A smail commission of well-known 
citizens, appointed by the commander and reporting directly to 
him, seemed the most feasible plan of action, and this was 
adopted. The work of each day needed to be done promptly 
and under orders. Often it was of a confidential nature, such 
as could be intrusted only to personal friends. Under circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty, St. Louis has done her part with 
the best, and has become the centre of a work of almost un- 
equalled magnitude. Its Sanitary Commission, with its office 
in a single room sixteen feet square, claiming no authority and 
wishing for none, working for humanity rather than for his- 
tory, has never refused any labor for the army or hospitals, for 
prisoners or refugees, for bond or free. 

Upon another topic of far deeper and more general interest 
our present limits will not permit us to speak. We refer to 
the past and present social and political relations of Missouri 
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with the loyal States, especially upon the great question of 
slavery and freedom. It is a subject upon which very incor- 
rect ideas prevail, and its importance is not generally under- 
stood. In our opinion, it was the turning-point of the rebel- 
lion. When Missouri was saved, the rebellion was virtually 
crushed. If Missouri had been lost, even temporarily, to the 
Union, Kentucky would have gone too, and the plans of the 
Confederacy would have been completely accomplished. Euro- 
pean recognition would have followed, and the whole face of 
affairs been changed. But we must leave this subject to a 
future number and to abler hands. 





Art. 1X. — History of West Point; its Military Importance 
during the American Revolution, and the Origin and Pro- 
gress of the United States Military Academy. By Captain 
Epwarp C. Boynton, A. M., Adjutant of the Military Acad- 
emy. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 1863. 


THE simple name of West Point is of as wide and varied sig- 
nificance as that of any spot in American geography. It has 
more than one special history, and yet all its histories are 
blended together in harmonious connection, linking the past 
with the present, the physical with the moral, the glories of 
our “ heroic age” with the stern necessities, and, let us hope, 
the greater glories of present power and justice and hope. 
The spirit of Washington still walking upon its plain, and 
speaking from its inland summits, inspires and encourages the 
youthful soldiers who are, perhaps, yet to strike manful blows 
against a mighty treason, and lend their aid in saving the 
country which he and his worthy compeers fought to establish 
through long years of weakness and hardship and despondency. 

West Point may be considered, then, in reference to its 
importance as a military position in the Revolutionary period ; 
or it may be treated in its character as the seat of the only 
military school of the nation. 

In the former view, it is full of undying interest, and might 
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readily demand all our space. The military student sees in 
it a decisive strategic point, of great importance to both the 
American and British armies. 

To the British its possession was an object of great value, 
because, could they occupy it, they would remove the chief 
obstacle to a junction between the forces of General Sir Henry 
Clinton in New York and those of General Burgoyne in Can- 
ada. To keep the navigation of the Hudson River clear and 
unimpeded was to have the means of sending supplies and 
troops in either direction, and thus to have two noble bases 
of operation, — New York city, with its splendid harbor, and 
Canada, with its importations of men and supplies from Eng- 
land by the St. Lawrence. 

To the Americans it was of double and most vital impor- 
tance. Not only did its bold, fortified headland, its terraced 
forts and batteries, and its flanking redoubts on Constitution 
Island and the opposite shore, impede the junction of the Brit- 
ish forces and their use of the river, but it protected the sin- 
gle, well-guarded ferry which kept open the communication 
between the Patriot forces in New England and those in the 
Middle and Southern States. It is not too much to say, that 
the permanent loss of this post would have done more to re- 
tard our final success than any other military event that 
could have occurred at that time, and possibly have so dis- 
couraged our armies as to lead to some unsatisfactory com- 
promise. 

Early engaging the attention of the Congress, boards of offi- 
cers were appointed by whom plans were devised for a thor- 
ough system of fortification, which should include Martelaer’s 
Rock on Constitution Island, both banks of the Hudson, and 
means for the obstruction of the river, to prevent British ves- 
sels from passing in either direction. The command was in- 
trusted first to General George Clinton, and soon after to Gen- 
eral Putuam; but before the plans could be carried out, a large 
and well-appointed force, under Sir Henry Clinton, swept up 
from New York, in October, 1777, stormed Forts Montgomery 
and Fort Clinton, and threatened to secure the desired junc- 
tion with Burgoyne. 

But that general was having his own troubles in the net of 
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Saratoga. To the inexpressible mortification of Sir Henry 
Clinton, the news came that Burgoyne had surrendered to 
Gates ; and so, after occupying West Point for not more than 
twenty days, Clinton dismantled the works, and took himself 
back to his head-quarters in New York. 

From this lesson, sad as it was, the Americans learned wis- 
dom. The fortifications, modified by their late painful expe- 
rience, were pushed forward with great vigor. A great boom 
and chain — some links of the latter are still preserved at West 
Point — were stretched across the river, and the Hudson, as a 
strategic line, was entirely lost to the English. How valuable 
they considered it we may learn from their secret efforts after- 
wards to obtain possession of it, through the intrigues of André 
and the treachery of Arnold. 

But to the student of military history it presents other claims. 
Here Washington had his head-quarters for a time ; here he is- 
sued the order of congratulation to General Wayne for his bril- 
liant storming of Stony Point; here, in an order still preserved 
at the Military Academy, he denounced the irreligious and un- 
manly vice of profane swearing. 

But, besides such interests, here was the scene of the rar- 
est, because the most real, romance of the Revolution, — truth 
stranger and more heart-stirring than any fiction. Here Ar- 
nold sold his country, in devilish purpose at least, and his 
soul, for ten thousand pounds and a British epaulette; and 
here, to gain the great strategic point of the North for his 
king and his general, André madly threw away a bright young 
life, which might have become, in more honorable actions, as 
famous as that of the captor of Quebec. His sad fate, while 
illustrating a noble resignation in his ignominy, also displays 
the good common-sense and incorruptible firmness of Wash- 
ington, which called forth the anathemas of British poetry, the 
denunciations of Lord Mahon, and the admiration of his own 
countrymen. The story, in all its details, is never old. We 
recur to it with new interest whenever we think of West Point 
in the Revolution. 

Thus much of the Revolutionary history. Besides these his- 
toric charms, Nature has endowed the spot with fairest beauties. 
It is a place for a poet to dream in. The broad expanse of the 
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Upper Hudson, shut in by distant Newburg, is like a noble lake 
in some alpine region. Cro’ nest and its companion summits, 
a thousand feet high, rise beetling over the little skiff which 
drifts at their feet, grander than Ehrenbreitstein and “the 
castled crag of Drachenfels.”” Wandering backward from its 
present beauties to the hallowed memories of the older day, 
the poet tunes his harp to tell how 
“ Sights and sounds at which the world have wondered 

Within these wild ravines have had their birth ; 

Young Freedom’s cannon from these glens have thundered, 

And sent their startling echoes o’er the earth; 

And not a verdant glade nor mountain hoary 

But treasures up within the glorious story.” 


Truly, in other pages, and under other inspirations, West 
Point, had it no other history, would tempt the man of fancy 
and feeling to emulate the poet in other fables suggested by 
the genius loci, a spirit at once Protean, fantastic, and fasci- 
nating. But the older history and the perennial poetry of the 
place are not within our present scope. The former is to be 
found most carefully and lucidly set forth in Captain Boyn- 
ton’s excellent and elaborate book; and the latter remains, 
as far as we are now concerned, whether it burst into song 
or not, the possession of every sensitive soul that visits the 
beautiful spot, 

“ When the moon looks down on old Cro’ nest, 
And softens the shades on his shaggy breast.” 

The design of this paper is chiefly to consider the Military 
Academy at West Point, in its organization and progress, its 
practical workings, and its results. The prominent part it is 
playing in the present war has made it a topic of wide dis- 
cussion. It has its sworn friends, ready to do battle for it 
@ Toutrance; it has its bitter, uncompromising, hereditary 
enemies, who, from generation to generation, have tried to 
destroy it, — men who now represent the minority of sixteen, 
who, against the vote of ninety-five, refused to join in estab- 
lishing it on a permanent basis in 1808; and besides these 
two hostile parties, there are many who cannot make up their 
minds as to its utility, but who want instruction concerning it. 
To this third class we address ourselves, feeling very sure that 
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we cannot weaken the love or add to the hatred of the other 
two. 

A dispassionate mind, then, would seek, we think, to dis- 
cover its excellences, its faults, and its needs. To this inves- 
tigation let us address ourselves. We must, of course, take 
for granted many of the historical statistics, on the part of 
our readers, of which if they are ignorant, we refer them to 
Captain Boynton’s volume, and to General Cullum’s register 
of the officers and graduates, — a beadroll of honor to which 
all soldiers must point with admiration and pride. 

The first requisite of an army is good officers: they make 
the men. The ignorance and worthlessness of many of our 
officers during the Revolutionary War soon manifested the 
necessity of a military school; the Steuben tactics of Valley 
Forge even demonstrated the power of military education to 
make an army out of a motley crowd of half-starved, half- 
naked men. But during the fierce, protracted, and sometimes 
seemingly hopeless struggle of the Revolution, although com- 
mittees were appointed, and discussions had in and out of 
Congress, it became evident that nothing could be done for 
military education until after the peace. It was the day of 
action, with whatever weapon could be grasped; it was no 
time to be learning elementary modes. 

The peace came, and with it the necessity seemed to many 
to disappear. There were quidnuncs then—the species is 
not yet extinct— who applied the philosophy of the man 
whose roof leaked during the rain. You could not, they 
said, have a military academy during the war, because you 
were too much engaged in other matters. Now peace has 
come, and we do not want one. 

But not thus reasoned our great men. General Knox made 
a report, a short time after peace was concluded, strongly urg- 
ing the establishment of a school for the instruction of engi- 
neer and artillery officers; and West Point was proposed as 
the locality, because of its strategic importance, exposed to a 
coup de main, and yet the very key of the Hudson River. 
Thus it was designed to accomplish the double purpose of a 
military school and a strong military post. Washington and 
Jefferson, also, rendered wise by the experience of our armies, 
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wrote earnest letters advocating the establishment of a mili- 
tary academy. 

By reason of these and similar endeavors, the Congress was 
led to institute, in 1794, more than ten years after the peace, 
a corps of artillery and engineers, to which a small nuniber 
of cadets was attached, who were undergoing preparatory in- 
struction for appointments in those arms. The corps and the 
number of cadets were increased in 1798, and provision, al- 
though very inadequate, was made for their education in ele- 
mentary branches. This, although not even the beginning 
of the present Military Academy, was of great value, because 
it was a recognition, however feeble, of the need of military 
education ; and the need once generally acknowledged, sooner 
or later it will be supplied. 

Such a twilight led at last to the dawning. By the act of 
March 16, 1802, the Corps of Engineers was made distinct from 
the Artillery, and was stationed at West Point to constitute a 
Military Academy. The cadets became warrant-officers of the 
Engineer Corps. It is not our purpose to consider the steps 
of legislation, always more or less impeded by the opposition 
of ignorant men, by which the Military Academy passed from 
its feeble and uncertain beginnings, with ten cadets and a few 
officers of the army as instructors, to its present eminent 
usefulness, with a faculty of authoritative professors and in- 
structors, superior in numbers and composition, we believe, to 
that of any institution of learning in the country, with its corps 
of two hundred and fifty cadets, soon doubtless to be increased, 
and its long and brilliant list of alumni, whose names not only 
adorn our annals of war on every battle-field of this century, 
but are also intimately associated with the prosperity and honor 
of the country in all its pacific progress and relations. 

If we search for the principal periods in its history, we shall 
find them sufficiently marked to indicate its progress at a pass- 
ing glance. In 1801, before the legislation which incorporated 
the present institution, we are told that it was “ under the 
direction of a private citizen (George Barrow), and was noth- 
ing more than a mathematical school for the few cadets that 
were then in service.” Then came the new order of things, 
under the act of Congress in 1802. From this time there is 
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little of importance to record until 1808, when we find it 
under the energetic direction of Colonel Jonathan Williams, 
of the Engineers, the first superintendent, whose report of that 
year gives us clear information of its character and condition. 
Even then it was struggling for life. In the words of Colonel 
Williams, — 

“The Military Academy, as it now stands, is like a foundling, barely 
existing among the mountains, and nurtured at a distance out of sight, 
and almost unknown to its legitimate parents. The questions that have 
been frequently put to the subscriber by members of Congress, evi- 
dently show that the little interest the institution has excited arises 
solely from its being unknown to those who ought to be, and doubtless 
would willingly become, its generous guardians and powerful protectors. 
Had it been so attached to the government (its real and only parent) 
as to be always with it, always in sight, and always in the way of its 
fostering care, it would probably have flourished, and have become an 
honorable and interesting appendage to the national family.” 


This attachment to the government was exactly what it 
needed, but it was to strengthen only as the Academy gave 
proofs of its utility, as it was to do in the troublous times im- 
mediately following this report. Although war with England 
did not actually break out until 1812, the prospect of it was 
close and imminent for four years preceding the declaration. 
In 1812, the military necessities of the country placed the Mil- 
itary Academy upon something more like its present basis. 
The number of the Professors was increased by the establish- 
ment of chairs of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, of 
Mathematics, and of English studies. A chaplain was ap- 
pointed, and the maximum number of cadets placed at two 
hundred and sixty. And yet there was much to be done. 
System and order were needed. Captain Boynton, speaking 
of the condition of things at that time, says: “The cadets 
were not regarded as amenable to martial law, no class-rank 
was established, no register of the classes was published, and, 
in the assignment to positions in the army, they demanded the 
right to elect such corps as seemed to them most satisfactory.” 
A master hand was needed to arrange a system and to put it 
into successful operation. And that master hand was found 
in the person of Brevet-Major Sylvanus Thayer, of the Corps 
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of Engineers, who became the Superintendent in 1817. Major 
Thayer remodelled the entire system of interior arrangements, 
supplying much that was original and excellent. Himself an 
early graduate of the Academy, who had vindicated the teach- 
ings of his Alma Mater by his personal conduct in the war of 
1812, he had also studied abroad in the military schools of 
France, and had given special attention to the subject of mil- 
itary education. He thus brought to his task intelligence, 
well-digested practical knowledge combined with great energy, 
and, more than all, a peculiar gift of natural fitness, which 
soon displayed astonishing results. The historian of West 
Point, although required to give the earlier statistics of its 
progress, must date the efficient organization of the Academy, 
the harmonious union of its almost chaotic elements into a 
working system, to the Superintendency of Major (now Colo- 
nel) Thayer. 

He organized the cadets into a battalion of two companies, 
further divided for purposes of drill into eight, and appointed 
meritorious and soldierly cadets as officers. This latter was, 
and has since proved itself, an admirable system, inciting the 
cadets to an honorable rivalry, and giving them practical in- 
struction in command. He also established the office of 
“Commandant of cadets,” who should be the instructor in 
tactics; and to this office were appointed by selection the 
most accomplished officers of the army. We need only 
mention the names of General Worth and General C. F. 
Smith, who were Commandants at different times, to show 
what models were placed before the cadets as infantry sol- 
diers. 

In the department of catechetical instruction Major Thayer 
was equally active and creative. He divided the classes into 
sections of from eight to twelve cadets each, so that each 
cadet, as a general rule, recited every day in each branch, — 
would that our colleges could compass this! — and required 
the publication to the cadets of weekly marks, so that every 
cadet might know exactly where he stood at the end of every 
week, — another plan which we commend to our colleges. 

Major Thayer established class-rank, published an annual 
register, in which the classes were arranged according to merit, 
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gave great preponderance to the blackboard in recitations, 
compiled the excellent Regulations of the Military Academy, 
and introduced several new branches of study. 

In 1818, Mr. Calhoun was the Secretary of War, and, how- 
ever the country, to the latest generations, must abhor those 
principles which were at least one powerful source of the later 
mammoth treason, West Point owes much to his fostering care 
and attention. In a letter to the Superintendent, written in 
February, 1818, he declares the determination of the Depart- 
ment “to aid in elevating the system of discipline, and to 
create a spirit of emulation among the cadets,” and he adds, 
“that in future wars the nation must look to the Academy for 
the skill to conduct valor to victory.” It was by direction of 
Mr. Calhoun, in furtherance of this determination, that the 
names of the five most distinguished cadets in each class were 
annually published, as a mark of honor, in the Army Register. 
In the same year two general examinations of the cadets were 
established, in January and June, and Boards of Visitors 
were appointed to the June examination, selected from the 
most distinguished citizens in different parts of the country. 
Cadets were also now finally declared to be amenable to martial 
law, and brought before courts-martial for trial. 

We are sorry, for want of space, to pass over in few words 
the useful administrations of Major De Russy, Colonel Dela- 
field, and Colonel Brewerton. .Under the two last the post 
of West Point was greatly improved, many new houses built, 
and the efficiency of the Academy in every way increased. 
The present Rebel generalissimo, Lee, was also for a short 
time the Superintendent, and a very efficient one, of the Acad- 
emy. 
In 1839, Mr. Poinsett, then Secretary of War, gave a new 
and most interesting feature to the Academy by the introduc- 
tion of horses for cavalry and artillery exercise, thus giving 
completeness to the institution as an instructor in all parts of a 
military education. From that time there has been continual 
progress and development, and West Point at this time may 
claim not only to give the most thorough instruction in the 
branches it professes to teach, but to furnish as complete and 
harmonious a connection of those branches as it is possible 
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to adjust in one Academy and in the period of four years. 
We may state, in passing, that the average annual cost of the 
Academy to the country in late years is about $160,000 ; while 
the entire expense to the government, from 1802 to 1863, is 
$7,133,235.70. Let the intelligent reader decide whether this 
is much or little. Let him weigh the manifold duty done, in 
one scale, against the ponderable gold, in the other. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, we wish to say a word 
respecting the Boards of Visitors, who annually assemble to 
witness the June examination, and to report to the War De- 
partment upon the condition of the Institution. In one view, 
they are beneficial. Appointed, by a regular system, from the 
different portions of the country, and from among men of in- 
fluence, they keep the institution before the people, and carry 
with them to their distant homes some idea of its plan and its 
workings. But the members are generally selected, not for 
their military knowledge, but simply because they are men of 
station. They rarely bring intelligent scrutiny to their task, 
and as a general rule the reports of the Board of Visitors 
have no weight with the Department. It would be far better 
for the President to appoint distinguished military men on such 
boards, or to have distinct boards of inspection, one to please 
and give general information concerning the institution to the 
people, and the other to report intelligently upon the wants 
and faults of the Academy, with a view to their speedy sup- 
ply and amendment. 

With these very brief statements of the origin and progress 
of the Military Academy, we pass to the consideration of a few 
of the leading questions concerning the value of West Point 
to the nation. Is it a success? Has it been useful? Is it 
worth the outlay? Should it be sustained, and even enlarged ? 
At first glance, we might wonder that these questions are ever 
asked ; but, strange as it may seem, there are not wanting 
those who seriously propound them. While a large number — 
including, without an exception, we believe, all those who 
have had the honor to graduate there—are enthusiastic con- 
cerning its great excellence, its thorough teaching, the noble 
and brilliant actions of its graduates from the beginning, there 
have been, as we have already stated, in all periods of its 
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legislative history, bitter and uncompromising enemies, in 
and out of Congress, who have done everything in their 
power to break it up entirely, and leave us without any mili- 
tary school. 

Let us look at some of the natural causes of this hostility. 
With some patriotic men it has been due to the fear of a mili- 
tary establishment, or even the nucleus of one, a miniature pre- 
torian guard, which might endanger the liberties of the coun- 
try. To such minds the pruning-hook is in great danger from 
the sword; a uniform is the Devil’s livery, and an army only 
at home in Pandemonium. These abstract views, not espoused 
by the many, find a fallacious support in the assertion that a 
well-disciplined militia is the bulwark of the commonwealth. 
We want no army; the people are army enough. But those 
who torture this noble truth into a weapon against West Point, 
neglect to consider that good discipline must come by educa- 
tion, and West Point is after all only a training school to fit 
men to discipline the militia. Without this training, militia, 
as meaning soldiery, is a misnomer. 

Again, the necessarily small number of cadets at one school, 
in so large and growing a country as ours, has led to the dis- 
appointment of many applicants who could not get appoint- 
ments as cadets. Disappointed men become bitter. Grapes 
that cannot be reached after the most vigorous leaps, are sour ; 
and so West Point is denounced. 

And yet again, when, through the rigorous but just disci- 
pline of the Academy, it happens that the sons or relatives of 
narrow-minded and selfish men are dismissed for incompetence 
or misbehavior, the fathers or uncles feel themselves in honor 
and duty bound to oppose and attack an institution that dared 
to send away “ one who was destined, under proper training and 
just treatment, to become a distinguished soldier.” Unjust as 
this is, it has its source in human nature, and there is no more 
to be said concerning it. But we are told that West Point 
men are scornful and unkind in their treatment of volunteer 
officers, and that the latter become jealous and retaliatory. 
The vast difference, as a general rule, in military intelligence 
and utility between regular and volunteer officers may explain 
this, and we are compelled to allow that often the accusation 
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is just, based as it is, however, upon a fallacy. To this we 
shall presently recur. 

These and other “idols of the tribe” or of “ the den,” may 
be mentioned as prime causes of the hostility which has been 
manifested towards the Military Academy; but surely our 
readers will see at a glance that such motives, and the actions 
to which they lead, are not worthy of serious consideration. 
If they exist as we have stated them, they fall to the ground 
by their own weight, and we need waste no logic upon them. 
Were it proper to cite individual cases, we could give numer- 
ous illustrations under each head. 

But the question is not with such men, or their opinions. 
Let us rather study the character of West Point in its intrinsic 
and extrinsic relations, and inquire into the valid objections 
which may be made to it. We shall thus see whether it has 
succeeded in giving a good military education ; in what re- 
spects it has failed ; what it needs to make it better; or, if rad- 
ically wrong, how it may be reconstructed and improved. Of 
course, we take for granted that there are few if any in this 
day who desire its entire destruction. Let us put our investi- 
gation in the form of answers to the patent objections which 
have been brought against it. 

The principal objection now made against West Point train- 
ing is, that it has not made great generals. It educates, and 
dwarfs in the process, drill officers, instead of making com- 
manders. 

Of course, those who make this objection will concede that it 
is equally forcible against all elementary military instruction 
in the actual art of war. No military knowledge, as such, can 
make generals. Generalship (etpatnyia, the art of leading 
armies) is genius, a gift of God to individuals ; it is only sol- 
diership that is an acquisition. But it is a truism to say that 
genius is most useful when fully instructed. As the poet who 
“is born” does not and cannot scorn learning and culture, 
so the general must be an educated soldier. The “Iliad” is 
the compend of the early Greek culture ; an inspired Moses 
is learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians; the “ Divina 
Commedia” owes its wondrous and powerful delineations not 
more to the wild imagination of the exiled Florentine than to 
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his varied knowledge of poetry, polity, and history, to the wars 
of Guelf and Ghibelline, Pope and Emperor. Milton must 
range over the entire scope of Grecian learning, borrowing from 
AXschylus and the later poets some of his choicest fancies and 
most striking expressions. 

But why need we illustrate by “analogous instances” ? 
Cesar must use the Tenth Roman Legion, perfected for him 
at an earlier period and by other men; Parma, the forts and 
bridges of Italian origin; Frederick, the matchless drill of his 
father’s tall grenadiers; and Napoleon, not only the tactics, 
organization, and cannon of the earlier wars of the Republic, 
but the early training under Pichegru and other eminent mas- 
ters at the military school of Brienne. 

Generals, then, are born and made. Genius is the germi- 
nating seed, development its growth into the full and stately 
tree. But further to carry out the figure, experience, long 
and even painful experience, is the wind and the rain, the light 
and the air, which must nurture this slow and real growth. 
The making process is slow and hard, whatever be the genius. 

But granting that generals cannot be altogether made, that 
the germ must pre-exist, that great commanders are great ge- 
niuses, how is it with the large masses of men who aspire to be 
officers, — with the subordinates, who in numbers bear the pro- 
portion to generals of thousands to units? These stand in 
closer and more intimate relations with the soldiers: these 
should certainly be educated. Let us grant that they have 
only ordinary talent, such as men bring to the various business 
by which they gain their livelihood ; what is to render this 
most useful ? what but military education, an encyclopaedia of 
natural sciences and industrial arts, mathematics, mechanics, 
physics, history, directly applied in all branches of the military 
art, with a knowledge of such languages as enable research in 
these branches, and enlarged communication with men ? 

Men who defend the instructions of West Point should meet 
the sneers with which some speak of West Point generals, first, 
with the concession that West Point cannot and does not arro- 
gate omnipotence in giving men original genius, and then let 
them point to Grant, McClellan, Halleck, Meade, Hancock, 
Hooker, Rosecrans, Sherman, Reynolds, Sedgwick, and a hun- 
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dred others, as a tacit assertion that West Point has so fostered 
and instructed, if it have not created, genius, that no unedu- 
cated genius has been found fit to take the place of its edu- 
cated developments. Quite as striking are the illustrations 
of military excellence among West Point men in the Rebel 
armies. Lee, Beauregard, Longstreet, both the Hills, Ewell, 
Johnston, Hardee, and a score of others, traitors and rebels 
though they be, are admirable soldiers and excellent generals. 
Where are the exceptions on either side? There are a few, 
among whom Banks and Butler may be named, but they are 
very few in comparison with the long list of “ West Point gen- 
erals.”’ Aud let it be further observed, that the young men 
who receive appointments to West Point, in most cases, mani- 
fest in earlier life a decided bent towards a military career ; 
they think they find in themselves a genius for war, just as one 
boy does for trade, or another for the bar, or a third for medi- 
cine ; and we shall see that we are more likely to find military 
genius at West Point than anywhere else. 

Another objection takes the harsh, and we think mistaken 
form, that West Point, which should, above all other institu- 
tions, inculcate national and patriotic sentiments, has been in 
reality a nest of treason, out of which rebels spring full-fledged 
at the first tocsin note of Southern treason. With the deepest 
sorrow, dissatisfaction, and regret at the defection of so many 
of our best West Point officers when the war began, we can 
not but regard this assertion as based upon an entire error. 
We speak from certain and intimate knowledge of a long pe- 
riod of West Point history when we say, that the doctrine of 
our perpetual nationality was ever placed in the fore-front of in- 
struction and practice there ; that the standard which displays 
it was always duly honored as our only emblem of sovereignty ; 
that the morning gun which accompanied its graceful rise upon 
the flag-staff, and the reverberations that told of its nightly de- 
scent, taught their daily lesson of reverence and love; that a 
sectional opinion was never set forth; that the Constitution of 
the United States, as yearly expounded, was made to teach its 
truest lesson, that the Union meant our country, and that dis- 
union was the rankest treason. 

If, then, we are asked to account for the resignation of so 
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many of our best officers at the very first call of Secession, the 
answer is very simple. It was the result of that mistaken, 
pernicious, unconstitutional doctrine of State Rights which had 
been so long taught at the South, which had been fostered 
by a difference of manners, customs, and interests, principally 
due to slavery, and which was not a little aided by the favor 
of a party, and not a small one, at the North. Many of the 
young men who were sent to West Point had these principles 
instilled into them before they went, and while there were by 
no means removed from home teachings. The best, the most 
patriotic instructions of West Point, were not proof against the 
seductions of friends and the enticements of home. Principle is 
weak against such allurements. Many struggled hard against 
the enemy in the form of the Siren. Lee, one of the very best 
men among the Rebel leaders, an ornament to our arms before 
his disgrace, thought long and in solitude, with bitter tears and 
many prayers, before he flung away his loyalty for no better 
reason than a mistaken interpretation of the grand motto, No- 
blesse oblige. Stonewall Jackson, one of the grandest soldiers 
of the age, twirled his thumbs for an hour, and satisfied him- 
self without a scrap of logic to help him ;—“ Secession is 
wrong, but, if Virginia secedes, I must go with her,” and he 
went. He never fought, except at Antietam, off Virginia soil, 
and then he declared he was fighting in her defence. Indeed, 
he is asserted to have said distinctly that he would not fight 
elsewhere for the Confederacy. Huger held on long, and then, 
resigning, declared that he would remain neutral. How im- 
possible! Longstreet, urged by his uncle, who had strenuously 
opposed Secession at first, remained in our service until his 
State seceded, and then, as he retired, declared that he would 
never fight against the old flag. Would that he had kept his 
word! Was West Point responsible for these things? As 
well charge upon Cambridge teaching the fact that her South- 
ern alumni are now in Southern ranks, as charge the army de- 
fection to West Point. But treason is treason, and the shades 
are not very different, whether it lead Floyd and Cobb and 
Slidell and others to leave the fat offices of the capital for what 
they hope will prove fatter offices in the ‘‘ Confederacy,” or an 
army officer to send in his resignation. Or, with a closer 
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analogy, quite as well charge the navy with being a school 
of treason and hotbed of Secession, because Maury deserted his 
astronomic post, and Semmes and Maffit bravely burn help- 
less merchantmen, while they are very careful to elude the 
guns of our men-of-war. 

But it is further urged that West Point is too exclusive. 
This charge refers, first, to the comparatively small number of 
cadets ; secondly, to the mode of appointment; and thirdly, by 
a slight straining of the word, to the conduct and deportment 
of its graduates in the army. Let us look at these objections 
in their order. As to the small numbers that may be educated 
there, it should be remembered that the Academy was estab- 
lished on its present basis to supply our military needs in the 
day of small things; and, to show that it was more than suffi- 
cient for that day, we may state that, when the Mexican war 
broke out, and even after the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca, 
there was an excess of graduates, in the shape of supernu- 
merary officers, attached to the different arms as Brevet Second 
Lieutenants. In the artillery arm alone there were more than 
twenty, who, however, were quickly absorbed by the losses in 
the succeeding Mexican battles. Our present needs are im- 
measurably greater, and the objection in this form is of great 
force. The number of cadets should be increased, or other 
schools established to instruct in partial military courses. 

In considering the second form of the objection, which is 
brought against the mode of appointment, we are also obliged 
to acknowledge its validity. The members of Congress in 
both houses have each the nomination of a cadet, not annu- 
ally, but for the four years’ course. The President of the 
United States has the power to appoint a few at large, or from 
no special district or locality. We believe that the appoint- 
ments have been honestly made, and as well as this mode will 
allow. There has been little if any nepotism. Poor men’s 
sons are as often appointed, if meritorious, as those of the rich 
and influential. In what, then, is the system faulty? In that 
the appointers are not always competent judges, or cannot take 
the trouble to inquire much into the merits of special cases. 
Thus numbers go to West Point only to be sent away after a 
short sojourn ; they incur the disgrace of dismission, and carry 
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to all the points of the compass harsh and false statements of 
West Point rigors and injustice. Buta far greater evil grows 
out of this. As each member of Congress can appoint but one, 
practically it often happens that only one or two can come be- 
fore him with such claims as seem to merit his consideration. 

To remove these evils, we propose that examining boards 
should be appointed — of competent officers — in various parts 
of the country, and that all young men of a certain age and 
physical soundness, who can bring testimonials of good moral 
character, and a prescribed amount of preparatory knowledge, 
should be permitted to appear before these boards. The exam- 
ination should be careful and rigorous, and upon some of the 
subjects now taught in the first year at West Point, with a 
view of enlarging and elevating the curriculum there. In 
this way the best material would be obtained, the positions 
would be thrown open to universal competition, and the exist- 
ing error of exclusiveness, growing out of the mode of appoint- 
ment, be entirely removed. No harm can thus be done to 
anybody, while great good will accrue to the service. 

There remains to be considered, under this general and 
somewhat vague head of exclusiveness, the charge of arro- 
gance on the part of the éléves of the Military Academy. 
They look, it is said, with contempt upon all others, and de- 
spise even the honest efforts of volunteers to do their duty. 
Frankly confessing that this charge, sometimes at least, is not 
without foundation in truth, we must seek for the causes 
of such deportment before a final judgment upon it. We 
shall not justify it, but we think former circumstances, not 
hereafter to be pleaded to the same extent, will at least pal- 
liate it. We speak, of course, only of the conduct of West 
Point officers to other men in military positions; for in the 
great world, and to the mass of citizens, graduates of West 
Point are favorites, partly because of their manly bearing ac- 
quired in their early training. More than any other diploma 
in the country, that of the West Point graduate has been re- 
ceived as a passport to good society; it is even recognized 
abroad as the readiest claim of admission into the best circles. 

To come back, then, to military men and matters, it is to be 
regretted that West Point men ever put on, as some do, an air 
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of contemptuous superiority towards volunteer and militia offi- 
cers. What is the ground for such conduct? In the former 
days, when the army was small, there were very few regular 
officers — only here and there one — who were appointed from 
civil life. The roll of officers was made up almost entirely of 
West Point men. As a general rule, to which there were noble 
exceptions, civilians who became officers in the army gained 
their appointments through family influence, and were igno- 
rant of the first principles of the military art, and mistaken in 
their conception of a soldier’s life. Appointed to fill vacancies 
for which cadets had been struggling for four years, many of 
them dropped off from time to time, to avoid exposure, leav- 
ing the few real and honorable exceptions to pursue their soli- 
tary career. 

It was at such a time, and towards such men, that the con- 
tempt or arrogance of the graduates was mainly displayed. 
It would have been better, indeed, to have done all in their 
power to elevate and educate the citizen thus appointed ; but, 
wrong as it was, it was more natural for them to manifest an 
impatience at ignorance and inaptitude, and a dissatisfaction 
at the neglect of the claims of anxious and expectant cadets. 
But the complaint goes further, and justly too. It may be 
brought against the manner in which our regular officers have 
treated volunteers when brought into service with them. Here, 
as before, notwithstanding the education of the one and the 
common ignorance of the other, this was manifestly wrong. 
The volunteers who, in any war, give up business and comfort 
to support the honor of our arms, deserve great credit for their 
self-denial, and great patience with their early lack of military 
knowledge. Our experience has been, that they are eager to 
learn, modest in their endeavors, and acquire tactical knowl- 
edge rapidly. It is just at the beginning that they need coun- 
sel and comfort, instead of contemptuous rebuke, such as they 
have too often met. 

But let no one, in his eagerness to support the volunteers, 
doubt for an instant that the real difference existed. In Mex- 
ico, when a battery was to be stormed, more than once have 
brave volunteers said, ‘Give us a company of regulars to lead 
us.”” West Point men, educated from childhood to be soldiers 
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by profession, sometimes forget what is due to patriotism and 
valor without pretension, and have treated volunteers badly. 
Such are the facts; such the reasons; we attempt no further 
vindication. 

But all this, as to reasons at least, and we hope as to facts, 
is now changed. Honoring as we do the noble education im- 
parted at West Point, we must see that there is another vast 
school of the military art and of military practice, in which 
the pupils number more than half a million. When Napoleon 
said to the commissaire who objected to give him an important 
command on account of his youth, “ One grows old rapidly on 
the field of battle,” his remark implied that one learned rap- 
idly, gathered in months what book-knowledge would not teach 
in years, and, thus acquiring the practical, reasoned back with 
the greatest ease to the merely theoretical. And now West 
Point men, although they have a better basis of knowledge, 
although still and ever in the front of the military profession, 
have not the shadow of an excuse for assuming superiority to 
veteran volunteers, who have learned their best drill under 
many a storm of fire, and graduated with high honors on the 
immortal battle-fields of the Republic. 

It is worth inquiry whether the Military Academy has not 
been kept too isolated from the great world. It is shut off 
topographically on a narrow point, guarded on all sides from 
ingress and egress. Unlike other colleges, it has not frequent 
vacations. For two years without intermission the cadets are 
there enclosed, and, although engaged in vigorous exercises of 
mind and body, they are as complete monks as ever dwelt in 
Vallombrosa, in duties, in dress, in conventual customs of cell 
and refectory. Then for a brief space of a month and a half 
they come out to see the great world, only to return to a simi- 
lar monachism for two years more. We doubt the excellence 
of this system. It keeps them up in their studies, but it keeps 
them also from a knowledge of the world, at the very age when 
that knowledge is best obtained. The Academy is their micro- 
cosm. 

If the Military Academy were placed in the heart of a great 
city, and the cadets allowed far more liberty, to see all that 
was to be seen, to be educated as citizens, while they were ac- 
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quiring the knowledge of the military art, — taken to inspect 
fortifications, to join the great processions on national festivals, 
to see new men-of-war, the founding of mammoth guns, the 
workings of the great industrial world, — we honestly think it 
would be far better for them and for the country; and all this 
might be done without lowering the standard of scholarship or 
soldiership in the slightest degree. 

But, again, we are told that the standard of scholarship is too 
rigorous ; that it sends away, for deficiency in one unimpor- 
tant branch, those who excel in all others, and would make 
excellent soldiers. We have not time to dwell upon this sub- 
ject. One thing is certain, for every young man sent away 
because he fails in one branch, another is appointed who will 
succeed in all. What can be fairer than this, especially when 
the government pays for entire excellence, and has the right 
to demand it? 

We had much more to say, but our space is already filled. 

By a comparison of the West Point curriculum with those 
of European military colleges, we find it the most complete as 
a preparation for any and all arms. All the cadets learn the 
entire course. The engineer officer is thorough in infantry 
tactics, the infantry graduates know how to build forts and 
work guns. There is a harmony of knowledge thus imparted. 
In the French and English schools there are special courses 
for the various arms, which carry the pupil farther in special 
studies, but do not give him the same general scope of military 
knowledge. As our armies are at present constituted, the 
West Point system is better for us than that of English or 
French schools. 

In our present exigency, military instruction, generally con- 
fined to infantry and artillery tactics, is being introduced into 
a great number of our colleges and schools. That this will be 
but a temporary thing in many of them we must believe ; but 
in the most important institutions this additional branch should 
be aided by the United States government, so that it may grow 
into an important component of the department of the arts. 
Long a warlike people, we are becoming, we must be, a mili- 
tary nation, and the best assurance of success will be, to teach 
all our sons that noble art which can defend our freedom, and 
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hurl back the invader, with readiness, address, and the least 
bloodshed. West Point must ever be the great mother of our 
future educational development in arms ; while we cherish her, 
let us improve and increase her utility, and join to her ele- 
mentary instruction such excellent schools of army practice as 
shall extend the knowledge of the art of war in America, and, 
by rendering us more formidable, diminish the chances of war. 

We cannot close without thanking Captain Boynton for the 
vast amount of information so well collated in his book, and 
for his clear statement of the history and condition of the 
Academy from the beginning to the present time. 
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Art. X.— Letter of the Seremrys of War, transmitting Report 
on the Organization of the Army of the Potomac, and of the 
Campaigns in Virginia and Maryland under the Command 
of Major-General George B. McClellan, from July 26, 1861, 
to November 7, 1862. Washington: Government Printing- 
Office. 1864. 8vo. pp. 242. 





WE can conceive of no object capable of rousing deeper sym- 
pathy than a defeated commander. Though the first movement 
of popular feeling may be one of wrathful injustice, yet, when 
the ebb of depression has once fairly run out, and confidence 
begins to set back, hiding again that muddy bed of human na- 
ture which such neap-tides are apt to lay bare, there is a kindly 
instinct which leads all generous minds to seek every possible 
ground of extenuation, to look for excuses in misfortune rather 
than incapacity, and to allow personal gallantry to make up, as 
far as may be, for want of military genius. There is no other 
kind of failure which comes so directly home to us, none which 
appeals to so many of the most deeply-rooted sentiments at once. 
Want of success in any other shape is comparatively a personal 
misfortune to the man himself who fails; but how many hopes, 
prides, sacrifices, and heroisms are centred in him who wields 
the embattled manhood of his country! An army is too mul- 
titudinous to call forth that personal enthusiasm which is a 
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necessity of the heart. The imagination needs a single figure 
which it can invest with all those attributes of admiration that 
become vague and pointless when divided among a host. Ac- 
cordingly, we impersonate in the general, not only the army he 
leads, but whatever qualities we are proud of in the nation 
itself. He becomes for the moment the ideal of all masculine 
virtues, and the people are eager to lavish their admiration on 
him. His position gives him at a bound what other men must 
spend their lives in winning or vainly striving to win. If he 
gain a battle, he flatters that pride of prowess which, though 
it may be a fault of character in the individual man, is the 
noblest of passions in a people. If he lose one, we are all 
beaten with him, we all fall down with our Cesar, and the 
grief glistens in every eye, the shame burns on every cheek. 
Moralize as we may about the victories of peace and the supe- 
riority of the goose-quill over the sword, there is no achieve- 
ment of human genius on which a country so prides itself as 
on success in war, no disgrace over which it broods so incon- 
solably as military disaster. 

There is nothing more touching than the sight of a nation 
in search of its great man, nothing more beautiful than its 
readiness to accept a hero on trust. Nor is this a feeble sen- 
timentality. It is much rather a noble yearning of what is 
best in us, for it is only in these splendid figures which now 
and then sum up all the higher attributes of character, that 
the multitude of men can ever hope to find their blind instinct 
of excellence realized and satisfied. Not without reason are 
nations always symbolized as women, for there is something 
truly feminine in the devotion with which they are willing to 
give all for and to their ideal man, and the zeal with which 
they drape some improvised Agamemnon with all the outward 
shows of royalty from the property-room of imagination. This 
eagerness of loyalty toward first-rate character is one of the 
conditions of mastery in every sphere of human activity, for it 
is the stuff that genius works in. Heroes, to be sure, cannot 
be made to order, yet with a man of the right fibre, who has 
the stuff for greatness in him, the popular enthusiasm would 
go far toward making him in fact what he is in fancy. No 
commander ever had more of this paid-up capital of fortune, 
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this fame in advance, this success before succeeding, than 
General McClellan. That dear old domestic bird, the Pub- 
lic, which lays the golden eggs out of which greenbacks are 
hatched, was sure she had brooded out an eagle-chick at last. 
How we all waited to see him stoop on the dove-cote of Rich 
mond! Never did nation give such an example of faith and 
patience as while the Army of the Potomac lay during all those 
weary months before Washington. Every excuse was invented, 
every palliation suggested, except the true one, that our chicken 
was no eagle, after all. He was hardening his seres, he was 
waiting for his wings to grow, he was whetting his beak, we 
should see him soar at last and shake the thunder from his 
wings. But do what we could, hope what we might, it be- 
came daily clearer that, whatever other excellent qualities he 
might have, this of being aquiline was wanting. 

Disguise and soften it as we may, the campaign of the Penin- 
sula was a disastrous failure, —a failure months long, like a 
bad novel in weekly instalments, with “To be continued” 
grimly ominous at the end of every part. So far was it from 
ending in the capture of Richmond, that nothing but the gal- 
lantry of General Pope and his little army hindered the Rebels 
from taking Washington. And now comes Major-General 
George B. McClellan, and makes affidavit in one volume oc- 
tavo that he is a great military genius, after all. It should 
seem that this genius is of two varieties. The first finds the 
enemy, and beats him ; the second finds him, and succeeds in 
getting away. General McClellan is now attempting a change 
of base in the face of public opinion, and is endeavoring to 
escape the consequences of having escaped from the Penin- 
sula. For a year, his reputation flared upward like a rocket, 
culminated, burst, and now, after as long an interval, the 
burnt-out case comes down to us in this Report. 

There is something ludicrously tragic, as our politics are 
managed, in seeing an Administration compelled to print a 
campaign document (for such is General McClellan’s Report 
in a double sense) directed against itself. Yet in the present 
case, had it been possible to escape the penance, it had been 
unwise, for we think that no unprejudiced person can read 
the volume without a melancholy feeling that General McClel- 
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- lan has foiled himself even more completely than the Rebels 
were able to do. He should have been more careful of his 
communications, for a line two hundred and forty-two pages 
long is likely to have its weak points. The volume before us 
is rather the plea of an advocate retained to defend the Gen- 
eral’s professional character and expound his political opinions, 
than the curt, colorless, unimpassioned statement of facts which 
is usually so refreshing in the official papers of military men, 
and has much more the air of being addressed to a jury than 
to the War Department at Washington. It is, in short, a letter 
to the people of the United States, under cover to the Secretary 
of War. General McClellan puts himself upon the country, 
and, after taking as much time to make up his mind as when 
he wearied and imperilled the nation in his camp on the Po- 
tomac, endeavors to win back from public opinion the victory 
which nothing but his own over-caution enabled the Rebels to 
snatch from him before Richmond. He cannot give us back 
our lost time or our squandered legions ; but how nice it would 
be if we would give him back his reputation, which has never 
been of any great use to us, and yet: would be so convenient for 
him! It was made for him, and accordingly fits him better than 
it would any one else. But it is altogether too late. There is 
no argument for the soldier but success, no wisdom for the 
man but to acknowledge defeat and be silent under it. The 
Great Captain on his sofa at Longweod may demonstrate how 
the Russian expedition might, could, would, and should have 
ended otherwise ; but meanwhile its results are not to be rea- 
soned with, — the Bourbons are at the Tuileries, and he at St. 
Helena. There is hardly anything that may not be made out 
of history by a skilful manipulator. Characters may be white- 
washed, bigotry made over into zeal, timidity into prudence, 
want of conviction into toleration, obstinacy into firmness ; but 
the one thing that cannot be theorized out of existence, or 
made to look like anything else, is a lost campaign. 

We have had other unsuccessful generals, but not one of 
them has ever been tempted into the indecorum of endeavoring 
to turn a defeat in the field to political advantage. Not one 
has thought of defending himself by imputations on his supe- 
riors. Early in the war General McDowell set an example of 
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silence under slanderous reproach, that won for him the sym- 
pathy and respect of whoever could be touched by self-reliant 
manliness. It is because General McClellan has seen fit to 
overstep the bounds of a proper official reserve, because, after 
more than a year for reflection, he has repeated charges of the 
grossest kind against those under whose orders he was acting, 
and all this from a political motive, that we think his Report 
deserving of more than usual attention. It will be no fault 
of his if he be not put in nomination for the Presidency, 
and accordingly it becomes worth our while to consider such 
evidences of character and capacity as his words and deeds 
afford us. 

We believe that General McClellan has been ruined, like 
another general whose name began with Mac, by the “ All hail 
hereafter” of certain political witches, who took his fortunes 
into their keeping after his campaign in Western Virginia. He 
had shown both ability and decision in handling a small force, 
and he might with experience have shown similar qualities in 
directing the operations of a great army, had not the promise 
of the Presidency made him responsible to other masters than 
military duty and unselfish patriotism. Thenceforward the 
soldier was lost in the politician. He thought more of the 
effect to be produced by his strategy on the voters behind him, 
than on the enemy in his front. What should have been his 
single object, — the suppression of the rebellion for the sake of 
the country,—was now divided with the desire of merely ending 
it by some plan that should be wholly of his own contrivance, 
and should redound solely to his own credit and advancement. 
He became giddy and presumptuous, and lost that sense of 
present realities, so essential to a commander, in contemplating 
the mirage that floated the White House before his eyes. At 
an age considerably beyond that of General Bonaparte when 
he had triumphantly closed his first Italian campaign, he was 
nicknamed ‘the young Napoleon,” and from that time forth 
seems honestly to have endeavored, like Toepffer’s Albert, to 
resemble the ideal portrait which had been drawn for him by 
those who put him forward as their stalking-horse. And it 
must be admitted that these last managed matters cleverly, if 
a little coarsely. They went to work deliberately to Barnum- 
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ize their prospective candidate. No prima donna was ever 
more thoroughly exploited by her Hebrew impresario. The 
papers swarmed with anecdotes, incidents, sayings. Nothing 
was too unimportant, and the new Commander-in-chief pulled 
on his boots by telegram from Maine to California, and picked 
his teeth by special despatch to the Associated Press. We had 
him warm for supper in the very latest with three exclama- 
tion-marks, and cold for breakfast in /ast evening’s telegraphic 
news with none. Nothing but a patent pill was ever so sud- 
denly famous. 

We are far from blaming General McClellan for all this. 
He probably looked upon it as one of the inevitable discom- 
forts of distinction in America. But we think that it insensi- 
bly affected his judgment, led him to regard himself as the 
representative of certain opiniones, rather than as a general 
whose whole duty was limited to the army under his command, 
and brought him at last to a temper of mind most unfortunate 
for the public interests, in which he could believe the adminis- 
tration personally hostile to himself because opposed to the 
political principles of those who wished to profit by his “ avail- 
ability.” It was only natural, too, that he should gradually 
come to think himself what his partisans constantly affirmed 
that he was,—the sole depositary of the country’s destiny. 
We form our judgment of General McClellan solely from 
his own Report; we believe him to be honest in his opin- 
ions, and patriotic so far as those opinions will allow him to 
be; we know him to be capable of attaching those about him 
in a warm personal friendship, and we reject with the con- 
tempt they deserve the imputations on his courage and his mil- 
itary honor; but at the same time we consider him a man like 
other men, with a head liable to be turned by a fame too easily 
won. His great misfortune was that he began his first impor- 
tant campaign with a reputation to save instead of to earn, so 
that he was hampered by the crowning disadvantage of age in 
a general without the experience which might neutralize it. 
Nay, what was still worse, he had two reputations to keep from 
damage, the one as soldier, the other as politician. 

He seems very early to have misapprehended the true rela- 
tion in which he stood to the government. By the operation 
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of natural causes, as politicians would call them, he had be- 
come heir presumptive to the chair of state, and felt called on 
to exert an influence on the policy of the war, or at least to 
express an opinion that might go upon record for future con- 
venience. He plunged into that Dismal Swamp of constitu- 
tional hermeneutics, in which the wheels of government were 
stalled at the outbreak of our rebellion, and from which every 
untrained explorer rises with a mouth too full of mud to be 
intelligible to Christian men. He appears to have thought it 
within the sphere of his duty to take charge of the statesman- 
ship of the President no less than of the movements of the 
army, nor was it long before there were unmistakable symp- 
toms that he began to consider himself quite as much the chief 
of an opposition who could dictate terms, as the military sub- 
ordinate who was to obey orders. Whatever might have been 
his capacity as a soldier, this divided allegiance could not fail 
of disastrous consequences to the public service, for no mistress 
exacts so jealously the entire devotion of her servants as war. 
A mind distracted with calculations of future political contin- 
gencies was not to be relied on in the conduct of movements 
which above all others demand the constant presence, the un- 
divided energy, of all the faculties, and the concentration of 
every personal interest on the one object of immediate success. 
A general who is conscious that he has an army of one hundred 
and fifty thousand voters at his back, will be always weakened 
by those personal considerations which are the worst conse- 
quence of the elective system. General McClellan’s motions 
were encumbered in every direction by a huge train of polit- 
ical baggage. This misconception of his own position, or 
rather his confounding the two characters of possible candi- 
date and actual general, forced the growth of whatever ego- 
tism was latent in his nature. He began erelong to look at 
everything from a personal point of view, to judge men and 
measures by their presumed relation to his own interests, and 
at length fairly persuaded himself that the inevitable results 
of his own want of initiative were due to the hostile com- 
bination against him of Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Stanton, and General 
Halleck. Regarding himself too much in considering the ad- 
vantages of success, he regards others too little in awarding 
the responsibility of failure. 
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The intense self-consciousness of General McClellan, and a 
certain aim at effect for ulterior and unmilitary purposes, 
show themselves early. In October, 1861, addressing a me- 
morial to Mr. Cameron, then Secretary of War, he does not 
forget the important constituency of Bunkum. ‘The unity 
of this nation,” he says, “ the preservation of our institutions, 
are so dear to me, that I have willingly sacrificed my private 
happiness with the single object of doing my duty to my coun 
try. When the task is accomplished, I shall be glad to retire 
to the obscurity from which events have drawn me. What- 
ever the determination of the government may be, I will do 
the best I can with the Army of the Potomac, and will share 
its fate, whatever may be the task imposed upon me.” Not to 
speak of taste, the utter blindness to the true relations of things 
shown in such language is startling. What sacrifice had Gen- 
eral McClellan made which had not been equally made by 
every one of the hundred and fifty thousand men of his army ? 
Educated at the expense of the country, his services were a 
debt due on demand. And what was the sacrifice of which a 
soldier speaks so pathetically? To be raised from the manage- 
men‘ of a railway to one of the most conspicuous and inspiring 
positions of modern times, to an opportunity such as comes 
rarely to any man, and then only as the reward of transcendent 
ability transcendently displayed! To step from a captaincy 
of engineers to the command in chief of a great nation on fire 
with angry enthusiasm, spendthrift of men, money, devotion, 
to be the chosen champion of order, freedom, and civilization, 
— this is indeed a sacrifice such as few men have been called 
upon to make by their native land! And of what is General 
McClellan thinking when he talks of returning to obscurity ? 
Of what are men commonly thinking when they talk thus? 
The newspapers would soon grow rich, if everybody should 
take to advertising what he did not want. And, moreover, to 
what kind of obscurity can a successful general return? An 
obscurity made up of the gratitude and admiration of his coun- 
trymen, a strange obscurity of glory! Nor is this the only 
occasion on which the General speaks of his willingness to share 
the fate of his army. What corporal could do less? No man 
thoroughly in earnest, and with the fate of his country in his 
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hands and no thought but of that, could have any place in his 
mind for such footlight phrases as these. 

General McClellan’s theory from the first seems to have 
been, that a large army would make a great general, though 
all history shows that the genius, decision, and confidence of a 
leader are the most powerful reinforcement of the troops under 
his command, and that an able captain makes a small army 
powerful by recruiting it with his own vigor and enthusiasm. 
From the time of his taking the command till his removal, he 
was constantly asking for more men, constantly receiving them, 
and constantly unable to begin anything with them after he got 
them. He could not move without one hundred and fifty 
thousand pairs of legs, and when his force had long reached 
that number, the President was obliged by the overtaxed im- 
patience of the country to pry him up from his encampment 
on the Potomac with a special order. What the army really 
needed was an addition of one man, and that at the head 
of it; for a general, like an orator, must be moved himself 
before he can move others. The larger his army, the more 
helpless was General McClellan. Like the magician’s famu- 
lus, who rashly undertook to play the part of master, and 
who could evoke powers that he could not control, he was 
swamped in his own supplies. With every reinforcement sent 
him on the Peninsula, his estimate of the numbers opposed to 
him increased. His own imagination faced him in superior 
numbers at every turn. Since Don Quixote’s enumeration of 
the armies of the Emperor Alifanfaron and King Pentapolin of 
the Naked Arm, there has been nothing like our General’s vision 
of the Rebel forces, with their ever-lengthening list of leaders, 
gathered for the defence of Richmond. His anxiety swells 
their muster-roll at last to two hundred thousand. We say 
his anxiety, for no man of ordinary judgment can believe that 
with that number of men the Rebel leaders would not have 
divided their forces, with one army occupying General McClel- 
lan, while they attempted the capital he had left uncovered 
with the other. 

The first plan proposed by General McClellan covered oper- 
ations extending from Virginia to Texas. With a main army 
of two hundred and seventy-three thousand he proposes, “ not 
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only to drive the enemy out of Virginia and occupy Richmond, 
but to occupy Charleston, Savannah, Montgomery, Pensacola, 
Mobile, and New Orleans; in other words, to move into the 
heart of the enemy’s country and crush the rebellion in its 
very heart.”” We do not say that General McClellan’s ambi- 
tion to be the one man who should crush the rebellion was 
an unworthy one, but that his theory that this was possible, 
and in the way he proposed, shows him better fitted to state 
the abstract problems than to apprehend the complex details 
of their solution when they lie before him as practical difficul- 
ties. For when we consider the necessary detachments from 
this force to guard his communications through an enemy’s 
country, as he wishes the President to do, in order to justify 
the largeness of the force required, we cannot help asking how 
soon the army for active operations would be reduced to a 
hundred and fifty thousand. And how long would a general 
be in reaching New Orleans, if he is six months in making up 
his mind to advance with an army of that strength on the in- 
significant fortifications of Manassas, manned, according to the 
best information, with forty thousand troops? At the same 
time General McClellan assigns twenty thousand as a force ad- 
equate for opening the Mississippi. This plan, to be sure, was 
soon abandoned, but it is an illustration of the want of pre- 
cision and forethought which characterizes the mind of its 
author. A man so vague in his conceptions is apt to be timid 
in action, for the same haziness of mind may, according to cir- 
cumstances, either soften and obscure the objects of thought, 
or make them loom with purely fantastic exaggeration. There 
is a vast difference between clearness of head on demand, and 
the power of framing abstract schemes of action, beautiful in 
their correctness of outline and apparent simplicity. It is a 
perception of this truth, we believe, which leads practical men 
always to suspect plans supported by statistics too exquisitely 
conclusive. 

It was on precisely such a specious hasis of definite misinfor- 
mation that General McClellan’s next proposal for the campaign 
by way of the Peninsula rested, — precise facts before he sets 
out turning to something like precise no-facts when he gets 
there, — beautiful completeness of conception ending in hesita- 
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tion, confusion, and failure. Before starting, “ the roads are 
passable at all seasons of the year, the country much more 
favorable for offensive operations than that in front of Wash- 
ington, much more level, the woods less dense, the soil more 
sandy.” (p. 47.) After arriving, we find “ the roads impassa- 
ble,” “very dense and extensive forests, the clearings being 
small and few”; and “the comparative flatness of the coun- 
try and the alertness of the enemy, everywhere in force, ren- 
dered thorough reconnoissances slow, dangerous, and difficult.” 
(p. 79.) General McClellan’s mental constitution would seem 
to be one of those, easily elated and easily depressed, that 
exaggerate distant advantages and dangers near at hand, — 
minds stronger in conception than perception, and accord- 
ingly, as such always are, wanting that faculty of swift decis- 
ion which, catching inspiration from danger, makes opporta- 
nity success. Add to this a kind of adhesiveness (we can 
hardly call it obstinacy or pertinacity) of temper, which can 
make no allowance for change of circumstances, and we think 
we have a tolerably clear notion of the causes of General Mc- 
Clellan’s disasters. He can compose a good campaign before- 
hand, but he cannot improvise one out of the events of the 
moment, as is the wont of great generals. Occasion seldom 
offers her forelock twice to the grasp of the same man, and 
yet General McClellan, by the admission of the Rebels them- 
selves, had Richmond at his mercy more than once. 

He seems to attribute his misfortunes mainly to the with- 
drawal of General McDowell’s division, and its consequent fail- 
ure to co-operate with his own forces. But the fact is patent 
that the campaign was lost by his sitting down in front of York- 
town, and wasting a whole month in a series of approaches 
whose scientific propriety would have delighted Uncle Toby, to 
reduce a garrison of eight thousand men. Without that delay, 
which gave the Rebels time to send Jackson into the Shenan- 
doah valley, General McDowell’s army would have been ena- 
bled to come to his assistance. General McClellan, it is true, 
complains that it was not sent round by water, as he wished ; 
but even if it had been, it could only have been an addition 
of helplessness to an army already too unwieldy for its com- 
mander ; for he really made the Rebel force double his own 
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(as he always fancied it) by never bringing more than a quar- 
ter of his army into action at once. Yet during the whole 
campaign he was calling for more men, and getting them, till 
his force reached the highest limit he himself had ever set. 
When every available man, and more, had been sent him, he 
writes from Harrison’s Bar to Mr. Stanton, “'To accomplish 
the great task of capturing Richmond and putting an end to 
this rebellion, reinforcements should be sent to me rather much 
over than less than one hundred thousand men.” ‘This letter 
General McClellan has not seen fit to include in his Report. 
Was the government to be blamed for pouring no more water 
into a sieve like this? 

It certainly was a great mistake on Mr. Lincoln’s part to 
order General McDowell off on a wild-goose chase after Jack- 
son. The co-operation of this force might have enabled Gen- 
eral McClellan even then to retrieve his campaign, and we do 
not in the least blame him for feeling bitterly the disappoint- 
ment of wanting it. But it seems to us that it was mainly his 
own fault that there was anything to retrieve, and the true 
occasion to recover his lost ground was offered him after his 
bloody repulse of the enemy at Malvern Hill, though he did 
not turn it to account. For his retreat we think he would de- 
serve all credit, had he not been under the necessity of making 
it. It was conducted with great judgment and ability, and we 
do not love that partisan narrowness of mind that would 
grudge him the praise so fairly earned. But at the same time 
it is not ungenerous to say, that the obstinate valor shown by 
his army under all the dépression of a backward movement, 
while it proves how much General McClellan had done to make 
it an effective force, makes us regret all the more that he 
should have wanted the decision to try its quality under the 
inspiration of attack. It is impossible that the spirit of the 
army should not have been affected by the doubt and inde- 
cision of their general. They fought nobly, but they were al- 
ways on the defensive. Had General McClellan put them at 
once on the aggressive, we believe his campaign would have 
been a triumphant one. With truly great generals resolve is 
instinctive, a deduction from premises supplied by the eye, not 
the memory, and men find out the science of their achieve- 
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ments afterwards, like the mathematical law in the Greek 
column. The stiffness rather than firmness of mind, the sur- 
render of all spontaneous action in the strait-waistcoat of a 
preconceived plan, to which we have before alluded, unfitted 
him for that rapid change of combinations on the great chess- 
board of battle which enabled General Rosecrans at Murfrees- 
boro to turn defeat into victory, an achievement without par- 
allel in the history of the war. 

General McClellan seems to have considered the President 
too careful of the safety of the capital; but he should measure 
the value of Washington by what he himself thought of the 
importance of taking Richmond. That, no doubt, would be a 
great advantage, but the loss of a recognized seat of govern- 
ment, with its diplomatic and other traditions, would have 
been of vastly more fatal consequence to us than the capture 
of their provisional perch in Virginia would have been to the 
Rebel authorities. It would have brought foreign recognition 
to the Rebels, and thrown Maryland certainly, and probably 
Kentucky, into the scale against us. So long as we held Wash- 
ington, we had on our side the two powerful sentiments of per- 
manence and tradition, some insensible portions of which the 
Rebels were winning from us with every day of repose allowed 
them by General McClellan. It was a clear sense of this that 
both excited and justified the impatience of the people, who 
saw that the insurrection was gaining the coherence and pres- 
tige of an established power, —an element of much strength at 
home and abroad. That this popular instinct was not at fault, 
we have the witness of General Kirby Smith, who told Colonel 
Fremantle “ that McClellan might probably have destroyed the 
Southern army with the greatest ease during the first winter, 
and without much risk to himself, as the Southerners were so 
much over-elated by their easy triumph at Manassas, and their 
army had dwindled away.” 

We have said that General McClellan’s volume is rather a 
plea in abatement of judgment than a report. It was perfectly 
proper that he should endeavor to put everything in its true 
light, and he would be sure of the sympathy of all right-minded 
men in so doing; but an ex parte statement at once rouses 
and justifies adverse criticism. He has omitted many docu- 
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ments essential to the formation of a just opinion; and it is 
only when we have read these also, in the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War, that we feel the full weight 
of the cumulative evidence going to show the hearty support 
in men and confidence that he received from the Adminis- 
tration, and, when there were no more men to be sent, and 
confidence began to yield before irresistible facts, the prolonged 
forbearance with which he was still favored. Nothing can be 
kinder or more cordial than the despatches and letters both 
of the President and Mr. Stanton, down to the time when Gen- 
eral McClellan wrote the following sentences at the end of an 
official communication addressed to the latter: “ If I save this 
army now, I tell you plainly that I owe no thanks to you, or to 
any other persons in Washington. You have done your best 
to sacrifice this army.” (28th June, 1862.) We shall seek 
no epithet to characterize language like this. All but the 
most bigoted partisans will qualify it as it deserves. We have 
here a glaring example of that warping of good sense and good 
feeling which the consciousness of having a political stake at 
risk will produce in a gallant soldier and a courteous gentle- 
man. Can General McClellan, after a year to grow cool in, 
either himself believe, or expect any one else to believe, that 
the President and the Secretary of War would “ do their best 
to sacrifice” an army of a hundred and fifty thousand brave 
men, in order to lessen his possible chances as a candidate for 
the Presidency? It was of vastly more importance to them 
than to him that he should succeed. The dignified good tem- 
per of Mr. Lincoln’s answer to this wanton insult does him 
honor. “I have not said you were ungenerous for saying you 
needed reinforcements ; I thought you were ungenerous in 
assuming that I did not send them as fast as I could. I feel 
any misfortune to you and your army quite as keenly as yon 
feel it yourself.” Mr. Stanton could only be silent ; and what- 
ever criticisms may be made on some traits of his character, he 
is quite safe in leaving the rebuke of such an imputation to 
whoever feels that earnestness, devotion, and unflagging pur- 
pose are high qualities in a public officer. 

If General McClellan had been as prompt in attacking the 
enemy as he showed himself in this assault on his superiors, 
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we think his campaign in the Peninsula would have ended 
more satisfactorily. We have no doubt that he would conduct 
a siege or a defence with all the science and all the proprieties 
of warfare, but we think he has proved himself singularly 
wanting in the qualities which distinguish the natural leaders 
of men. He had every theoretic qualification, but no ardor, 
no leap, no inspiration. A defensive general is an earthen re- 
doubt, not an ensign to rally enthusiasm and inspire devotion. 
Caution will never make an army, though it may sometimes 
save one. We think General McClellan reduced the efficiency 
and lowered the tone of his soldiers by his six months’ dose of 
prudence. With every day he gave the enemy, he lessened his 
chances of success, and added months to the duration of the 
war. He never knew how to find opportunity, much less to 
make it. He was an accomplished soldier, but lacked that 
downright common-sense which is only another name for ge- 
nius with its coat off for actual work in hand. 

Were General McClellan’s Report nothing more than a re- 
port, were the General himself nothing more than an officer 
endeavoring to palliate a failure, we should not have felt called 
on to notice his plea, unless to add publicity to any new facts 
he might be able to bring forward. But the Report is a polit- 
ical manifesto, and not only that, but an attack on the Admin- 
istration which appointed him to the command, supported him 
with all its resources, and whose only fault it was not sooner 
to discover his incapacity to conduct aggressive movements. 
General McClellan is a candidate for the Presidency, and as 
he has had no opportunity to show his capacity in any civil 
function, his claim must rest on one of two grounds, — either 
the ability he has shown as a general, or the specific principles 
of policy he is supposed to represent. Whatever may be the 
success of our operations in the field, our Chief Magistracy for 
the next four years will demand a person of great experience 
and ability. Questions cannot fail to arise taxing prudence of 
the longest forecast and decision of the firmest quality. How 
far is General McClellan likely to fulfil these conditions ? 
What are the qualities of mind of which both his career and 
his Report give the most irrefragable evidence ? 

General McClellan’s mind seems to be equally incapable of 
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appreciating the value of time as the material of action, and its 
power in changing the relations of facts, and thus modifying 
the basis of opinion. He is a good maker of almanacs, but no 
good judge of the weather. Judging by the political counsel 
which he more than once felt called upon to offer the President, 
and which, as he has included it in his Report, we must presume 
to represent his. present opinions, he does not seem even yet to 
appreciate the fact, that this is not a war between two nations, 
but an attempt at revolution within ourselves, which can be 
adequately met only by revolutionary measures. And yet, if he 
were at this moment elevated to the conduct of our affairs, he 
would find himself controlled by the same necessities which 
have guided Mr. Lincoln, and must either adopt his measures, 
or submit to a peace dictated by the South. No side issue as 
to how the war shall be conducted is any longer possible. The 
naked question is one of war or submission, for compromise 
means surrender; and if the choice be war, we cannot afford 
to give the enemy fifty in the game, by standing upon scruples 
which he would be the last to appreciate or to act upon. 
It is one of the most terrible features of war, that it must 
be inexorable by its very nature. 

Great statesmanship and great generalship have been more 
than once shown by the same man, and naturally enough, be- 
cause they both result from the same qualities of mind, an 
instant apprehension of the demand of the moment, and a self- 
confidence that can as instantly meet it, so that every energy 
of the man is gathered to one intense focus. It is the faculty 
of being a present man, instead of a prospective one ; of being 
ready, instead of getting ready. Though we think great injus- 
tice has been done by the public to General McClellan’s really 
high merits as an officer, yet it seems to us that those very 
merits show precisely the character of intellect to unfit him for 
the task just now demanded of a statesman. His capacity for 
organization may be conspicuous; but, be it what it may, it is 
one thing to bring order out of the confusion of mere inexpe- 
rience, and quite another to retrieve it from a chaos of ele- 
ments mutually hostile, which is the problem sure to present 
itself to the next administration. This will constantly require 
precisely that judgment on the nail, and not to be drawn for at 
three days’ sight, of which General McClellan has shown least. 
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Is our path to be so smooth for the next four years, that a 
man whose leading characteristic is an exaggeration of diffi- 
culties is likely to be our surest guide? If the war is still to 
be carried on, and surely the nation has shown no symptoms 
of slackening in its purpose, what modifications of it would 
General McClellan introduce? The only information that is 
vouchsafed us is, that he is to be the *‘ conservative ” candidate, 
a phrase that may mean too little or too much. As well as we 
can understand it, it is the convenient formula by which to ex- 
press the average want of opinions of all who are out of place, 
out of humor, or dislike the dust which blinds and chokes 
whoever is behind the times. Sometimes it is used as the ral- 
lying-cry of an amiable class of men, who still believe, in a 
vague sort of way, that the rebels can be conciliated by offer- 
ing them a ruler more comme il faut than Mr. Lincoln, a 
country where a flatboatman may rise to the top, by virtue of 
mere manhood, being hardly the place for people of truly re- 
fined sensibilities. Or does it really mean nothing more nor 
less than that we are to try and put slavery back again where 
it was before, (only that it is not quite convenient just now to 
say so,) on the theory that teleologically the pot of ointment 
was made to conserve the dead fly ? 

In the providence of God the first thoughtless enthusiasm of 
the nation has settled to deep purpose, their anger has been 
purified by trial into a conviction of duty, and they are face to 
face with one of those rare occasions where duty and advantage 
are identical. The man who is fit for the office of President in 
these times should be one who knows how to advance, an art 
which General McClellan has never learned. He must be one 
who comprehends that three years of war have made vast 
changes in the relative values of things. He must be one who 
feels to the very marrow of his bones that this is a war, not to 
conserve the forms, but the essence, of free institutions. He 
must be willing to sacrifice everything to the single consider- 
ation of success, because success means truth and honor, to 
use every means, though they may alarm the fears of men who 
are loyal with a reservation, or shock the prejudices of would- 
be traitors. No middle course is safe in troubled times, and 
the only way to escape the dangers of revolution is by dircct- 
ing its forces and giving it useful work to do. 
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Arr. XI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— A History of Christian Doctrine. By Witu1am G. T. Saepp, 
D. D. In Two Volumes. New York: Charles Scribner. 1863. 8vo. 


Vol. I. pp. xii., 408 ; Vol. II. pp. vi., 508. 


Dr. Suepp has furnished an important contribution to the study of 
Church history in the two attractive volumes which announce them- 
selves as “the result of several years of investigation while the author 
held the Professorship of Ecclesiastical History in the Theological 
Seminary at Andover.” To have made a readable book, —a book 
which must interest the general scholar as well as the professed theo- 
logian, —on a topic so difficult and so remote from the ordinary inter- 
ests and literary currents of the time, is itself a rare and very great 
merit, demanding grateful recognition from all the scholars of the 
land. 

And Dr. Shedd’s is eminently a readable book, and will, no doubt, 
be extensively read beyond the circle of his own profession, by intel- 
ligent laymen in all the walks of life. His arrangement of topics is 
natural and philosophic, following the logical order, which agrees in the 
main with the chronological development of Christian doctrine. We do 
not quite understand him when he says that, as his “ is the first attempt 
of the kind in Znglish literature, he had no models before him, and 
was compelled to originate his own method.” Could works of the kind 
in other languages furnish no model? In fact, this statement, if not 
contradicted, is essentially qualified by the subsequent confession that 
the manuals of Baumgarten-Crusius and Hagenbach “have to some 
extent furnished the rubric under which the generalizations have been 
made, as well as considerable material itself.” 

The Professor brings to his task a fair store of learning, a commend- 
able candor, and certainly no ordinary degree of intellectual ability. 
The ecclesiastical party to which he belongs may hail with complacency 
a work so creditable to American scholarship. 

But when we pronounce it an important contribution to the study of 
Church history, we must not be understood to recommend it as author- 
ity to professional students. On the contrary, judged from that point 
of view, it strikes us as very inadequate, and in some respects faulty 
and, misleading. 

The qualifications for a philosophic historian of Christian doctrine 
are peculiar. Learning, intellectual ability, and candor, though in- 
dispensable, are not the only requisites. Equally essential are crit- 
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ical insight, the historic sense, and intellectual disengagement, by 
which we mean, in this connection, freedom from ecclesiastical pre- 
possessions. In the last-named quality Dr. Shedd appears to us espe- 
cially deficient. We miss in him the ability to view the subject in its 
own light. He sees it through the medium of school-theology, and in 
handling controverted points betrays very clearly to what school he be- 
longs. His history is far from being an uncolored presentation of the 
doctrinal developments he professes to record. We do not mean that 
the facts are, to any great extent, misrepresented in the narrative ; but 
the comments upon them are mostly one-sided, dogmatic comments ; the 
history deviates into advocacy ; it is an ex parte history. It is difficult, 
no doubt, for a writer of strong convictions to suppress them in histor- 
ical representations; but unless he can so command himself, he is con- 
stitutionally disqualified to be an impartial historian of opinion. This 
disqualification is no deduction from his intellectual or moral worth ; 
it merely shows that his proper calling lies elsewhere. He may be an 
excellent expounder and advocate of his own views, but is not a safe 
reporter of the views of others. One would not much rely on a his- 
tory of doctrine by Dr. Johnson or Thomas Carlyle. In Neander and 
Baur — differing widely in their individual opinions — we have ex- 
amples of uncolored presentation, the result of a true historic tact com- 
bined in the one case with the spirit of faith, in the other with a scep- 
tical mind. 

There is no want, in Dr. Shedd’s case, of the power or will to make 
a fair presentation of what he sees; the difficulty lies in the power of 
seeing. He sees through the lens of his theology. The statement is 
correct according to appearance, but the facts appear through a colored 
medium. Had the author a misgiving that such might be the case? 
Does he mistrust himself when he says, in the Preface, that “ perhaps 
the chief criticism that may be made upon the work is, that it betokens 
subjective qualities unduly for a historical production? That the work 
pays more attention to the orthodox than to the latitudinarian drift of 
thought is plain.” We quarrel with no man for sympathy with ortho- 
dox views ; but when an historian of Christian doctrine “ pays more at- 
tention” to those views than to others, he perils the fairness, and there- 
with the value, of his history. Latitudinarian thought in the Christian 
Church has been one of the conditions and instrumentalities of estab- 
lishing Church orthodoxy. It has furnished the occasion of doctrinal 
development. The latitudinarianism of Pelagius helped to define the 
Augustinian anthropology. The latitudinarianism of Berengarius 
served to precipitate the orthodox doctrine of Transubstantiation. It 
is impossible to obtain a thorough comprehension of orthodoxy from a 
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history which slurs the correlate aspects of latitudinarian thought. It 
may be impossible, as Dr. Shedd pleads, “for any one author to com- 
pose an encyclopedic history.” But it strikes us that a right appre- 
hension of the nature of his task would have prompted other limitations 
than those he has seen fit to impose upon himself. Moreover, we ob- | 
ject to his antithesis of orthodox and latitudinarian in this connection. t 
If by orthodoxy he means the cast of doctrine which assumes that 
name in modern Protestant theology, it behooved him so to limit his 
statement. But such an understanding is a virtual surrender of the 
true historic point of view, — that point of view which alone could 
justify the title of his work. The work in that case should be termed 
(what it really is) a critique of the history of Christian doctrine from 
the point of view of Protestant orthodoxy. If, on the other hand, he 
understands by orthodox the doctrine established by the Councils of the 

Church, then the correlate of that term is not “latitudinarian,” but 
“heretical.” In this—the true ecclesiastical sense — the orthodox 

doctrine is sometimes latitudinarian, and the latitudinarian, according to 

the modern Protestant view, is sometimes orthodox. For example, the 
Monophysitism of the sixth century and the Monothelitism of the sev- 

enth are views of Christ more orthodox, according to the current 
standard of our time, than the established Christology of the Church. 
But they were none the less heresies in their day. St. Paul was a 
latitudinarian, in the view of many a Jew-Christian of the apostolic 
age, but the latitudinarianism of Paul became the orthodoxy of subse- 
quent time. 

Our space will not permit us to exemplify the charge of theological 
preoccupation by all the objectionable points in this history ; we confine 
ourselves to one or two instances, drawn from those portions of the work 
which relate to the doctrine of the nature of Christ. They are all 
contained in the first volume. 

Dr. Shedd, as it seems to us, gives evidence of theological prepos- 
session in the chapter on the Ebionites.* The phrase “ Ebionite Scep- 
ticism,” which makes the title of this chapter, could proceed from no { 
writer who truly appreciates the meaning of the word scepticism, or 
the real position of those to whom it is here applied. There never was ; 
a body of Christians to whom the term scepticism was less applicable. ; 
They manifested nothing of the kind of intellectual activity which we 
understand by that term. Scepticism implies speculation, and there { 
never was a class of believers less given to speculation. In fact, it was 
the very absence of this trait, or faculty, which separated them from 
their fellow-disciples. They could not keep pace with the advancing 
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development of Christian doctrine. They did not speculate concerning 
the superhuman nature of Christ, but clung to the bare historic 
fact, to the historic individual, in whom they acknowledged the prom- 
ised Messiah. To all the theories of the more philosophic and learned 
Christians they opposed the dogged Jehovism of Jewish tradition. They 
belonged to that class of Christians of whom Justin Martyr, in the 
Dialogue with Trypho, says, “There are some of our people who 
acknowledge him to be the Christ, though they say that he was 
made man of man”; to that class of whom Tertullian says, that “the 
ignorant and unlearned, who always constitute the majority of the 
Christian body, ..... not understanding that the unity of God is to be 
held in connection with the trinity (@conomia), are afraid of the trin- 
ity”; to that class of whom Origen, in his commentary on St. John, 
says, “There are others who know nothing but Jesus Christ and him 
crucified, thinking that they have everything of the Word when they 
acknowledge Christ according to the flesh. Such is the multitude of 
those who are called Christians.” 

We do not mean that these passages refer especially to the Ebion- 
ites, but they describe them. They were simple, unlearned, unspecu- 
lative Christians. They believed that Jesus Christ was the promised 
Messiah ; they did not believe in his divinity. But this unbelief, so far 
from being an “apostasy,” as Dr. Shedd represents, should rather be 
termed a eustathy, if we may be allowed the coinage. It was a fixed- 
ness resulting perhaps from intellectual and spiritual inertia. It was 
obstinate conservatism, resisting what they regarded as innovation, and 
what we regard as legitimate development. The Ebionites did not 
“apostatize”; they simply did not advance with advancing Christen- 
dom. They adhered to the old Jerusalem type. Their Christianity 
was the Christianity of Peter and James. “Originally evangelical,” 
they “ had lapsed down,” says Dr. Shedd, “to a humanitarian position.” 
This strange assertion is not only unsubstantiated by any proof, but is 
contradicted by the nature of things. The farther removed in the 
order of time from the actual Christ of history, the easier it was 
for the Church to construct the ideal Christ of her doctrine. And 
the nearer we approach the aboriginal Church, the more Ebionitic its 
doctrine becomes. The Athanasian Christology, whatever truth there 
may be in it, — and we agree with Dr. Shedd in our preference for that 
view, —is not the Christology of the Apocalypse. There is no Christo- 
theism in Peter’s Pentecostal discourse, and none in the Gospel ac- 
cording to Mark. But Dr. Shedd, approaching the subject with the 
doctrinal prepossession of his Church, and assuming that the twelve 
Apostles saw Christ as Athanasius and Leo the Great saw him, very 
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naturally concludes that Ebionitism was a later phase of Christian doc- 
trine. “Originally evangelical,” — it is curious to see how, unawares, 
the’ cant of sect will creep into a scientific work. “ Evangelical,” in 
this connection, is a simple begging of the question. 

In the chapter entitled “The Pagan Trinity” (p. 243), the author 
endeavors to prove a material difference between the trinities of an- 
cient philosophies and religions and that of the Christian Church. We 
agree with him in this conclusion, so far as the popular dogma is con- 
cerned. But his argument fails when he comes to explain the distinc- 
tion between them, and it runs foul of the doctrinal symbols of the 
Church. “Either the Triad is made out by personifying three of the 
more fundamental faculties and attributes of God, as Goodness, Intel- 
lect, and Will, which is Plato’s method,” &c. Compare this with the 
expositions of the Trinity by Augustine and by the great lights of the 
medieval Church. According to Augustine, the Trinity consists in Wis- 
dom, Self-consciousness, and Self-love. Infinite Wisdom is the Father, 
his Self-consciousness the Son, and his Self-love the Holy Spirit. Else- 
where he says that properly the Son is called Wisdom, and the Holy 
Spirit Love. Anselm says, “God knows himself from eternity, and 
his Self-knowledge is the eternal Word, of the same essence with him- 
self.” Again, “ God has an idea of creation prior to creation ; the idea 
would remain if creation were dissolved. This idea is the Word.” (Can 
anything be more Platonic?) According to Anselm, Memory in the 
Divine mind is the Father, Understanding (Jntelligentia) the Son, and 
Love the Holy Spirit. As the necessary condition of love is a remem- 
brance and an understanding of the object beloved, so Love in the Su- 
preme Spirit proceeds from Memory and Understanding ; in other words, 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son. Abelard’s Trin- 
ity is Power, Wisdom, Goodness. Wisdom is divine manifestation, — 
the eternally generated Son. The love of the Father for the Son, i. e. 
the love of God for himself, is the Holy Spirit. According to St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the Son is God’s image of himself; the Holy Spirit 
is the mutual love of the Father and the Son. Raymond Lully makes 
the divine principle of all existence to be the Father, the instrumental 
cause of existence the Son, the end or goal of existence the Holy 
Spirit. We cannot see that these constructions of the Trinity differ 
materially from that which our author ascribes to Plato. Yet, says 
Dr. Shedd, “In these [Pagan] schemes the faculties, attributes, and 
functions of the Deity take the place of interior and substantial dis- 
tinctions in his essence.” Now it belongs to the very essence of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as expressed in the symbols of the Church, that 
there is no substantial distinction in the Godhead. The substance is 
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not to be divided; Father, Son, Spirit, are consubstantial. We are far 
from maintaining that the Christian Trinity is derived from the Pla- 
tonic. But whether both are not products of the same spirit, or the 
same tendency of mind, is another question. The title of this chap- 
ter— “The Pagan Trinity” —is unfortunate; it seems to imply that 
there was one Trinity common to all religions and philosophies desig- 
nated as “ Pagan.” And is it a legitimate use of the word “ Pagan” 
to apply it to classic and Oriental antiquity ? 

Dr. Shedd’s declaration, (in a foot-note to p. 255,) that Wordsworth’s 
“ Hippolytus ” is “a more reliable work than that of Bunsen, in regard 
to the doctrinal opinions of Hippolytus and the ante-Nicene period gen- 
erally,” seems to us, after reading Bunsen’s refutation of Wordsworth, 
to say the least, a very surprising judgment. 

In the chapter on “ The Trinitarianism of the Apostolic and Primi- 
tive Fathers,” the author alleges, as a proof of the general belief in the 
deity of Christ in the first century, that, “if there is any fact in history 
that is indisputable, it is that the Apostolic and Primitive Church 
worshipped Jesus Christ.” But the fact of worship in that age by no 
means proves belief in the Supreme Deity of the being worshipped. 
We say “ Supreme Deity,” for the word God was applied by Jews as 
well as Gentiles to beings other than the One Supreme. That Jesus 
was termed God in this secondary sense,* we do not dispute. The 
mother of Zebedee’s children worshipped him in the flesh, when she 
proffered the request concerning her two sons. Will it be maintained 
that she worshipped him as Supreme God? If she did, that error was 
swiftly rebuked by the words of Jesus: “To sit on my right hand and 
on my left is not mine to give, but for whom it is prepared of my Fa- 
ther.” Perhaps we ought not to be surprised that the words of Pliny, 
“ quasi deo,” are cited by Dr. Shedd as proof that the worship rendered 
to Christ was rendered to him as Supreme God. But to one who con- 
siders the Gentile use of the word deus, the proof is worthless. Nor is 
the chapter in Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. V. 28) referred to by our author 
any more decisive in regard to this matter. In the extract there given 
from an anonymous author of the third century, who wrote in opposi- 
tion to the doctrine that Christ was a mere man, it is affirmed that 
Christ is called God (eds) in the writings of Justin, Miltiades, Tatian, 
Clement, Irenzeus, and Melito, and in the early psalms and hymns of 
the Church. But it does not follow that the term 6eés was applied to 
him in those writings in the highest sense, implying his equality with 
the Father. On the contrary, the statements of Justin, Tatian, Irenzus, 





* As in Hebrews i. 8, where the language of one of the Psalms is applied to 
him. 
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and Clement, in their works which have come down to us, lead to a 
very different conclusion. Justin, for example, says, that “under the 
Maker of the Universe (ind rév womriy ray ddov) there is another who 
is and is called God and Lord, who is also called an angel (or mes- 
senger), because he bears to men whatever messages the Maker of the 
Universe, above whom there is no other God, wills to send to them.” 
(Dial. c. Tryph., c. 56.) “ Neither Abraham nor Isaac nor Jacob nor 
any other man ever saw the Father and Ineffable Lord of All, even of 
Christ himself; but they saw him who through the will of the Father 
was God (a divine being), his Son, and likewise his angel, as minister- 
ing to his purposes.” (Ibid., c. 127.) Quoting Gen. xix. 24, “The 
Lord rained on Sodom fire and brimstone from the Lord out of heaven,” 
Justin applies the term Lord in the latter clause to the Father, and 
says, that “He is the Lord of that Lord who was upon earth, as his 
Father and God, and the cause of his being both powerful and Lord 
and God.” (Ibid.,c.129.) Mentioning various names given to Christ 
in Scripture, as Glory of the Lord, Son, Wisdom, Angel, God, Lord, 
and Logos, Justin remarks, “ He has all these appellations, because he 
ministers to the will of the Father, and was begotten from the Father 
by his volition.” (Ibid., c. 61.) Much more might be cited to the 
same effect. The worship or honor which belongs to Christ, Justin 
likewise expressly declares to be secondary (wera rév Oedv, Apol. II. ¢. 
13; év devrépa xopa, Apol. I. c. 13), to be paid to him because such is 
the will of God (Dial. c. Tryph., c. 93). The subject cannot here be 
pursued ; but there is no reason for supposing that the writer quoted 
by Eusebius, or Eusebius himself, understood the ascription of divinity 
to Christ by the authors in question to imply their belief in his equality 
with the Father. Eusebius applies the term 6eés to Christ times with- 
* out number; but he everywhere maintains his inferiority to the Most 
High. He even speaks of him repeatedly as “made God (@coroovpevov) 
by the Father”; as “not the God over All, but a secondary God”; as 
to be worshipped “because a greater God dwells in him, namely, the 
Supreme Father and God of the Universe.” (Dem. Evang., Lib. V. c. 
4; ef. Lib. I. c. 5.) Nothing can be more fallacious than the attempt 
to prove the orthodoxy (in the modern sense) of the ante-Nicene Fa- 
thers on the subject of the Trinity by quoting passages where they 
merely call Christ @eés or deus. They call Christ “ God,” as being the 
Logos of God, the Son of God; but the doctrine of the equality of the 
persons in the Trinity did not prevail till a later period. 
In connection with this topic, we must express our surprise at the 
statement of Dr. Shedd respecting the Apostolic Fathers. He says, 
“They invariably speak of Christ as divine; and make no distinction 
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in their modes of thought and expression between the deity of the Son 
and that of the Father.” In the quotations which he gives “to indicate 
the freedom with which the Apostolic Fathers apply the term God 
(6eés) to the second Person,” he begins by citing as from Clement of 
Rome a passage from the Second Epistle ascribed to him, which all 
respectable critics are now agreed in rejecting as spurious. His other 
quotations for this purpose are taken entirely from the very suspicious 
Epistles ascribed to Ignatius, and, curiously enough, all the passages 
which he cites from Ignatius are either wanting, or are so modified as 
to nullify his argument, in the Syriac version of the Ignatian Epistles, 
which alone, in the judgment of Cureton, Bunsen, Ritschl, Lipsius, and 
other eminent modern scholars, exhibits them in their original form. 
Dr. Shedd does not even allude to the Syriac version of these Epistles, 
though it has so important a bearing on the question of their genuine- 
ness. In regard to the so-called Apostolic Fathers, namely, Barnabas, 
Clement of Rome, Polycarp, Ignatius, and Hermas, the truth is, that, 
setting aside the unquestionably spurious Second Epistle ascribed to 
Clement of Rome, and the unquestionably interpolated, if not spurious, 
Ignatian Epistles, there is not a single instance in their extant writings 
in which the name “ God ” is directly applied to the Son. There is one 
passage (c. 2) in the genuine Epistle of Clement of Rome in which 
this name has been supposed to be given him by implication; but 
Dorner (Person Christi, I. 139), with whom Martini, Bunsen, and 
Reuss agree, reject this interpretation of it, and find instead only a loose 
use of the pronoun airds, such as elsewhere occurs in this Epistle of 
Clement, and often in the writings of John. 

In the third chapter of his third book the author treats of the Council 
of Nicea. We are sorry, by the way, to find him repeating the vulgar 
misnomer of “ Nice.” There is but one Nice that we are aware of, and 
no Ecumenical Council was ever held in the only city which bears that 
name. In ancient geography there were several Nicwas ; the modern 
name of that Nicza where the Council was held is not Nice. but Isnik. 
But, to pass to matters of graver import, Dr. Shedd says: “The prob- 
lem to be solved by the Nicene Council was to exhibit the doctrine of 
the Trinity in its completeness.” Begging his pardon, it was no such 
thing. The problem was to settle for or against the consubstantiality 
(with God) and the eternal generation of the Word, which Arius had 
denied, and which others, with Athanasius, had maintained. This was 
the only point in the doctrine of the Trinity which came into discussion. 
The Nicene Creed confesses the Trinity, as previous creeds had done, 
but it defines the second person only. Its language with regard to the 
third person is simply, “ We believe in the Holy Spirit.” The nature 
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and relations of that Spirit were not settled until more than half a cen- 
tury later, when the principle of consubstantiality was applied to it at 
the Council of Constantinople. Even then they were not fully deter- 
mined. The “ filioqgue,” which still divides the Latin and Eastern 
Churches, was an afterthought and an interpolation, that did not find 
its way into the creed until two more centuries had gone by, and then 
only into the creed of the Western Church. 

In his comments on the Creed of Chalcedon, Dr. Shedd mistakes, as 
it seems to us, the real import of that symbol. The object here was to 
vindicate the humanity of Christ, which the Egyptian theologians had 
merged in Divinity, with their Monophysite constructions of the second 
person in the Trinity. It was to show that a perfect man subsisted in 
that person along with the fulness of the Godhead. Eugene Haag, in 
his excellent work on the History of Christian Doctrines, pronounces 
the attempt a failure. “Il est évident que le symbole de Chaleédoine 
loin d’avoir résolu le probleme, ouvrait la porte & d’interminables que- 
relles.” Nevertheless, it was the purpose of this symbol to express this 
seemingly impossible conception, and its language must be interpreted 
accordingly. When, therefore, our author says that “the Chalcedon 
statement prohibits the division of Christ into two selves,” using self as 
synonymous with person, he contradicts the spirit of this creed. There 
is only one person, but there are two selves. The human self is com- 
plete, and is conjoined with the Divine self in Christ. For certainly, 
if anything constitutes a self it is a will, and, according to the Church 
interpretation of the Chalcedonian Christology, there are two distinct 
wills in the one Person. The Trullan Council (Sixth Ecumenical), 
ending the Monothelite controversy, of which, strangely enough, Dr. 
Shedd takes no notice, ruled, “Kai dv0 pév vod OeAnuata oix ime- 
vavria.” 

Again, Dr. Shedd says (p. 407), “The Logos did not unite himself 
with a distinct individual, but with a human nature.” We would like 
to inquire of Dr. Shedd what he understands by an individual. The 
language of the creed is “dvOpwmov ddnbas tiv airov éx Wuyis Aoyuns 
kat g@paros.” If a human soul and body do not constitute a human in- 
dividual, what does? There was a “distinct individual,” a human his- 
torical Jesus; to deny it is virtual Docetism. That individual is one 
of the constituents of the év mpécwmov, of which the Word is the other, 
and which we call Christ. 

The fact is, the creed itself, and most of the comments upon it, but 
prove the impossibility of stating the thing intended in such a way as 
to parry the objections that arise the moment a definition is demanded, 
from Monophysitism on the one hand and Humanitarianism on the 
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other. It has pleased the Divine Providence that the creed of Chalce- 
don should be the last word of ecumenical authority on this subject ; 
for subsequent ecumenical decisions do but confirm its import. And 
providentially, as we love to think, that symbol was made so broad 
that opinions the most diverse regarding the nature of Christ find shel- 
ter and sanction within its fold. 

































2.— A Compendious History of English Literature, and of the Eng- 
lish Language, from the Norman Conquest. With Numerous Speci- 
mens. By Grorce L. Cra, LL. D., Professor of History and 
of English Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1863. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 620, 581. 


A CAREFUL perusal of these two goodly volumes has dissipated the 
hope which we entertained on seeing their title. That gave us reason 
to expect that we were to have at last a History of English Literature 
in the true sense of the word, — one which would be a history of the 
English mind. We have several books — more or less good — giving 
us the external history of our literature, and we want the internal 
growth shown forth. The English character, like the English lan- 
guage, is composite. The nation formed from Celts and Saxons and 
Danes and Normans has traits of all. The English language, from its 
very composite nature, is one of the most perfect and most fitted for 
extended use of all modern tongues. Its strength, its gracefulness, its 
adaptability, all spring from its different elements, and from its readi- ° 
ness to admit new words and ideas. Hence for poetical use it is equal 
to most, for purposes of reasoning and plain statement inferior to none, 
and as a vehicle of scientific researches superior to all others. Eng- 
lish literature, being the expression of a composite character in a com- 
posite language, must share the same character. A growth of over five 
centuries has given us a body of writings, which in originality, in depth, 
in vigor, and in style surpass those of any other one people. It is 
something of which we are not only ourselves proud, but which is 
looked to with admiration by other nations. 

It is quite time that the history of this literature were scientifically and 
historically treated. That literature has an effect on the state of the 
people and on their civilization, few will deny ; that the state of the peo- 
ple has also its influence on their literature, all will admit. We wish, then, 
that this reciprocal action should be fully considered and exhaustively 
treated. We wish to know the influence which English writers have 
exerted on English history ; and more particularly the effect of the great 
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events of history on English thought. We would know how a foreign 
and how a civil war have left it, and how it flourished in a long peace ; 
what was the effect of royal patronage, and what of the censorship ; what 
has been the relation of literature to contemporary art and science, and 
how it has been affected by general education. We would ascertain 
why our literature has been so changing. In the reigns of Elizabeth 
and her successors, the drama was pre-eminent ; under Anne, didactic 
poetry. The times of the first Georges abounded in pamphlets, polit- 
ical and historical ; those of the later Georges in poetry of the Roman- 
tic school ; and our own is an age of novels and journalism. Why is all 
this? Why does poetry flourish at one time, and at another time prose ? 
Are these things governed by general laws, or by circumstances pe- 
culiar to the country? Why have there been, as it were, waves in 
English literature, so that there have been several periods of the pro- 
duction of good works? What has been the degree of the influence 
exerted by foreign literatures, as the French, Italian, and German? and 
what influence has the literature had upon itself, or how far have later 
been affected by earlier writers? What was the cause of that aban- 
donment of conventionalism, and that tendency toward nature or real- 
ism, which appeared in English literature about the beginning of this 
century, —a little later than in Germany, and a little earlier than in 
France, — showing itself first in poetry, then in prose, then in art, and 
lastly in music? All these questions, and many others, ought properly 
to be considered in a good history. A mere catalogue or record of 
authors, whether biographical, bibliographical, or critical, is of little use 
in itself. It answers the purpose of a dictionary; but unless we see the 
circumstances outside of these, the political situation, the moral state, 
and the physical condition of the people, we learn nothing as to their 
literature. 

The history of the language demands no less careful treatment. 
The materials are all at hand. Its origin in the fusion of Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman-French must be laid bare, and the influences exerted. on 
it by all other languages with which it has been brought in contact 
must be shown. The effects which have remained behind, and which 
time has not removed, are guides. ‘There must be set forth also the 
passage of the language from an inflected to an uninflected form, al- 
terations of grammatical structure, and the change in the vocabulary by 
the gradual dropping of old words and the introduction of new words 
and also new modes of forming them. The effect on the language 
of historical events, such as wars and alliances, and of advances in 
science and the arts, should be considered. And not only should the 
history of the pure English of literature be thus given, but also of 
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its numerous spoken dialects and of their relations. This is most 
necessary. 

Two subjects, so extensive in themselves, and leading in such differ- 
ent directions, can with difficulty be united in one work. For the sake 
of unity, either the literature must be made prominent, treating lan- 
guage as the vehicle for conveying the thought ; or the attention must 
be directed to the language, the literature being regarded as the pre- 
serving medium of the words and forms. 

Mr. Craik’s book is not a History of the English Language, and it 
would have been better to have omitted that title. Indeed, he himself 
say$ that he is obliged to treat the language only incidentally and 
subordinately, as it is employed in the service of literature. However, 
he does consider it somewhat, and divides it into three periods, which 
he says are common to every language: first, when it is a homogeneous 
and synthetic language; second, when it is still homogeneous, but not 
synthetic ; and, third, when it is neither, but is analytic and composite. 
The first period he designates as Pure or Simple English; the second, 
as Broken or Semi-English ; the third, as Mixed or Composite English. 
Mr. Craik seems to have very imperfect notions of what English is. 
He forgets that English is a mixed language ; that its very composite 
character is what makes it English; that there was no English lan- 
guage at all until the Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French began to unite. 
Anglo-Saxon can no more be called Pure English than can Latin be 
called Pure Italian, or Simple French; or, in fact, than Old French 
can be called Early English, for our language is much more like the 
French in grammatical structure and general appearance than like the 
Anglo-Saxon. Leaving out, then, this first period, we can only have 
two: Imperfect English, as it existed during the gradual fusion of the 
two tongues spoken in England ; and Perfect English, after their union 
was completed. English is now homogeneous, as it never was in its 
-early period of development, because it is catholic, and receives every- 
thing and assimilates it to itself. 

The character of the Anglo-Saxon, and its peculiarities, and the 
manner of its corruption with Norman, are not treated of, while the 
gradual assimilation of the two tongues into one is passed over with 
some general remarks, and the subsequent progress of the language 
is almost entirely ignored. We are sorry that Mr. Craik did not doa 
little more for us, for we are sure that the author of “The English of 
Shakespeare” and of the Annotated Edition of Shakespeare’s Julius 
Cesar had stores of material and the ability to elucidate many ob- 


scure points. 
As a record or chronicle of English literature Mr. Craik’s book is by 
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far the best that has yet been published. He has gone over the whole 
range of our writers with minuteness and research. That portion of the 
book extending from the Norman Period, as he calls it, to the time of 
Elizabeth, is peculiarly excellent. Nowhere have we a better account 
of the early French and Latin literature of England. By none has 
fuller justice been done to the old chroniclers and romancers. This 
thoroughness and exactness will render it very useful as a book of 
reference. 

It is surprising with what impartiality the author has reviewed the 
whole course of literature. He does not commit himself to excessive 
admiration of any one school or period. He appreciates the beauties 
of Pope as well as of Spenser, and finds much to commend in the arti- 
ficialness of Wither and Marvel, as well as in the naturalness of Words- 
worth. He evidently has considered well the duty of a critic, and no 
prejudices deter him from condemning Bacon as a philosopher (though 
giving him praise as a writer), or from declaring that “ Don Juan” is the 
greatest poem of modern times. He has also looked at the writers with 
some regard to the times in which they lived, and the more immediate 
influences that were exerted upon them. The chapter on the Victorian 
Age is the place where he has shown himself to greatest advantage. It 
is the most philosophical, most comprehensive, and best portion of his 
book. Another good example of his general manner of treatment is 
shown in the account of the Della Cruscan school. The illustrative 
extracts are in general well selected, and will serve to convey to 
the reader an impression of the characteristics of the different authors, 
besides being often of intrinsic value in themselves, or as illustrations 
of the times. We are sorry, however, that some few of our favorite 
writers, who are passed over almost in silence, could not be better repre- 
sented. 

Mr. Craik’s book is, however, as we have hinted before, not at all a 
philosophical or scientific history of English literature. It is little but a 
mere index or register of English writers. Indeed, that is all he claims 
for the greater part of it; for he says that all the history of the literature 
is contained in his accounts of a few principal authors. In his own lan- 
guage, “ An account of the writings of Chaucer, of Spenser, of Shake- 
speare, of Bacon, of Milton, of Dryden, of Pope, of Swift, of Burke, of 
Burns, of Cowper, would sufficiently unfold the course and revolutions 
of our English literature from its commencement down to the beginning 
of the present century.” In other words, by a few disjointed essays he 
would give an idea of a perfect whole. He would display a few of the 
best bricks as a sample of his house. A picture of an age can be given 
by historical portraits of its prominent men, but not its history. So we 
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can learn the character of a literature from the works of its greatest 
writers, but not its history. For little causes often produce great effects, 
and writers of not much account now may have exerted an influence 
which may be felt, while careful research alone will show its cause. 
This very method makes the book disjointed and fragmentary, and ren- 
ders too evident the manner in which it was written; for it is an en- 
largement of a previous work, — “ Sketches of the History of Literature 
and Learning in England.” And really, the same matter has done a 
good deal of duty. First in the book just named, then in this, and after- 
wards in an abridgment, and great part of it also in “The Popular 
History of England.” 

But even on this plan the book is imperfect in some particulars. It 
is disproportionate and unsymmetrical. The original English, which, 
from the stress laid upon it in the classification, should be deserving of 
great attention, has about four pages devoted to its literature, i. e. to 
Anglo-Saxon literature ; while to the writers in Norman-French and 
Latin there are given one hundred and thirty. To take another in- 
stance. From Chaucer on, there are about twenty-five names to whom 
more than five pages are given, and among them are Barbour, Warner, 
Daniel, Cleveland, Wither, Marvel, Nevile, Mandeville, and Darwin ; 
while of these Cleveland and Wither are made of more importance 
than Milton or Cowper, and more space is given to Darwin than to 
Shakespeare or Pope; and Jeremy Taylor, Hooker, Butler, Burton, 
Addison, Thomson, Ben Jonson, Massinger, and Ford are done up in 
a few lines, and the name of Jewel is never once mentioned. Mr. 
Craik’s Scotch antecedents have led him to give to Scotch literature 
rather more than its fair share of space and attention. Burns is as 
much English as Scotch, but there was no necessity of quite such an 
extended disquisition on John Barbour, or King James I., or the minor 
Scotch writers. Much is said about the progress of learning and of 
education, and the rise and growth of the mathematical sciences are 
considered at great length. But nothing is said about other sciences 
and branches of learning, which have exerted more influence on the 
literature. The ethical and political sciences are hardly noticed, and 
their great writers are only mentioned by their name, date, and the 
titles of their works. Hume, to whom modern metaphysics owe so 
much, is almost passed by as a philosopher. History even seems to 
have very little place as a part of literature. The changes in the 
religion of Britain must have affected its literature, but nothing is said 
of this. The religious literature of England is well worthy of attentive 
consideration. And why in this, as in most other literary histories, 
should poetry preponderate so much over prose? Fuller, Burke, and 
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Swift are the only prose-writers who are mentioned at any length, and 
Coleridge is regarded entirely as a poet, and it is hardly hinted that he 
ever wrote prose. Does not prose show to us as clearly as poetry the 
course of English thought, and does it not reflect better the thousand 
and one influences under which it was written? Its importance at 
least as regards the language is greater, for it displays it as used in 
speech, while poetry, using a traditional dialect, is always behindhand. 
But while schools of poetry are considered, we are not told of the great 
influence which great prose-writers have had on language and style. 
Even the influence of the English translation of the Bible is not men- 
tioned. 

Some of the incompleteness and disjointedness of the book is no doubt 
due to the principle of arrangement which Mr. Craik adopted. Having 
divided the language so as to get most of the literature into the last 
period, he treats of this in short chronological portions, speaking of each 
class of writings by itself, as drama, prose, science, &c. There are 
plainly four great eras in English literature, each marked by the char- 
acter of its productions, although the writers belonging to one are some- 
times in point of time a little mingled with those of another. There is, 
first, the Early or Romantic Period; second, the Elizabethan ; third, 
the Renaissance; and, fourth, the Realistic, which is divided into two 
portions, — that of the beginning of the century, and the present. 
Each of these periods is marked by a certain dominant quality, and 
each shows the influence of a foreign literature, which indeed may have 
started the literary activity of the period. Each, too, might be noted by 
one great man. Thus the poetical representatives might be Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Pope, and Wordsworth and Tennyson. Examples in 
prose would be Malory, Bacon, Addison, Coleridge, and Thackeray. 
A division such as this, where the writers of each era were brought 
together under the influence of the governing principle and characteristic 
of that age, would have given greater coherence and stability to a work 
of this kind, and would at the same time have shown why the works of 
many writers are what they are. 

We notice a few errors, that impair somewhat the value of a work, 
which, in spite of its imperfections, is really useful and valuable. In 
Vol. I. p. 362, Mr. Craik speaks of Forshall and Madden as the editors 
of Wyclif’s translation of the Old Testament. It would seem that he 
had never seen their edition, or he would have known that the New 
Testament was included in it also. 

He also says that John Lyly invented Euphuism. This extravagance 
of nicety, so called from the book which most displayed it, was of old 
growth. Lyly’s writing was only the culmination of that imitation of 
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Italian conceits and quibbles which had been increasing in the literature 
since the time when Italy began first to influence England. Euphues 
was rather the end than the beginning. This same affectation existed 
in France as well as in England, and was one of the peculiarities of the 
coterie of the Hétel de Rambouillet until Moliére’s sarcasm, sixty years 
later, put a stop to it. 

We must also object to the modernization of the spelling of some of 
the earlier authors in the extracts which are given. However this may 
do in smaller, more popular works, it is a blemish and an unpardon- 
able sin against language in a work aiming at literary excellence. We 
cannot really appreciate an ancient style in a modern dress, any more 
than we could the poetry of Chaucer if we tried to put in a different 
kind of metre, as Mr. Craik suggests. 

Had the style of Mr. Craik himself been better, it would have im- 
proved the book. He indulges a little too much in bombast, and some- 
times in ungrammatical expressions. But these faults are rare, and 
not perhaps worth dwelling upon. 





8.— A Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its Antiquities, Biography, 
Geography, and Natural History. Edited by Wittiam Smita, 
LL. D. In Three Volumes. Vol. II. Kalzeel — Red Heifer. 
Vol. III. Red Sea— Zuzims. Boston: Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany. 1863. 8vo. pp. 1862. Appendix, pp. cxvi. 


Tue first volume of Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible” was 
issued in 1860, and was at that time noticed in our pages. The second 
and larger portion of the work, in two volumes, has recently appeared, 
with an Appendix containing titles omitted in the first volume. We 
regret that want of space will not permit us to give such a review of 
the completed work as its importance demands. We can only state 
concisely what seem to us to be its merits and its defects. 

Its literary excellence is, on the whole, very high. In nearly all the 
articles the style is clear, pure, free from rhetorical artifice, and adapted 
to a work of this kind. 

The form in which the articles are cast and the method of discussion 
are generally good. The English title of each subject from the Scrip- 
ture has its Greek and Hebrew equivalent; quotations are made to a 
great extent in the original languages ; for the more important opinions 
abundant authorities are cited, with exact references; and the history 
of each subject is given as far as possible. 

The Dictionary is very full, not only in its treatment of the impor- 
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tant topics, but in the number of its titles. No Biblical Dictionary in 
English is comparable to it in this respect. Most of the topics on 
which a student of the Scripture would wish for information receives 
some attention, and many of the subjects are fully and thoroughly 
discussed. Especially is this the case in the branches of geography 
and natural history. In these the scholarship is minute and compre- 
hensive to an extraordinary degree. All that travellers have noticed, 
that men of science have discovered, whether in ancient or modern 
time, is freely used, and a great deal of curious and recondite learn- 
ing is brought out. These articles have been committed to very com- 
petent hands. Next to these articles for fulness and in excellence 
are the biographical articles, which are by no means, as in some 
dictionaries, mere repetitions and amplifications of the Scripture nar- 
ratives. , 

These are the merits of Smith’s Biblical Dictionary, — that it is well 
written, well arranged, and, in certain departments, very full in its infor- 
mation and learning. Against these we have to mention several impor- 
tant defects. In the department of Biblical criticism, the Dictionary 
is by no means up to the mark of Continental scholarship. Its refer- 
ences here are not always to the latest discussions or to the standard 
works. Many of the ablest German writers are not noticed at all, 
even in cases where their conclusions and knowledge would be of the 
highest value. Second-rate works are not unfrequently cited upon mat- 
ters on which first-rate authorities have uttered their judgment. The 
article “ Pentateuch” is a fair specimen of the defective scholarship in 
this department of the Dictionary; and the list of authorities at the 
close of the very inadequate article on the Psalms is ludicrous in its 
meagreness. Still more superficial is the article on the Books of Sam- 
uel, in singular contrast with the striking story of the man Samuel, by 
Dr. Stanley. In fact, very few of the critical articles in the Diction- 
ary, on the age, origin, and authorship of the Biblical books, are satis- 
factory. 

Next to this, a grave fault of the Dictionary, in our judgment, is its 
dogmatic and sectarian, and sometimes even its controversial tone. We 
do not want, in a Biblical Dictionary, any arguments for a creed, even 
if it be the creed of the majority of the Christian Church. Whatever 
opinions on theological subjects the writers may hold, they ought not 
to be intruded in the statement of matters of fact. Very often in these 
volumes such opinions are introduced, and made even to color the state- 
ments of fact. What can we think, for instance, of an argument for 
the personality of the Holy Spirit, which cites, not only proof-texts 
apart from their connection, but also the subjective emotions and “ ex- 
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periences” of converts, and the superiority of Christian over Pagan 
civilization? Why should the word “ Saviour” be made, in a book of 
this kind, the vehicle for a defence of the Orthodox doctrine of Atone- 
ment? Why should an article on Nicodemus be made to give an 
indirect hint of the Trinity? This defect is the more to be repre- 
hended, since the Dictionary does not assume a definite theological 
position, and there are even some opinions advanced in it, as in the 
article on Miracles, which come near to Rationalism ; yet in many of 
the articles there is an offensive and needless tone of dogmatism, not at 
all in harmony with the idea of such a work. 

A third fault of this Dictionary is the admission of over-much extra- 
Biblical matter and discussion. We do not ask that the titles of such 
a work should be kept rigidly to names or things mentioned in the Scrip- 
ture. It is well that there should be articles on the Apocrypha, the 
Vulgate, and the Versions. So far as extraneous topics have a direct 
bearing pon facts in the Biblical history, or help in its illustration, it 
is fit to introduce them. But why should heathen or ecclesiastical 
mythology be allowed a place in a Dictionary of the Bible? Is Mary 
the mother of Jesus, about whom so little is said in the Gospel narra- 
tive, and whose whole reputation and influence are post-Biblical, a 
suitable subject for twenty columns of such a work, while James and 
John together, even with all the legends attached to their history, have 
only fourteen columns? This treatise on the legendary Virgin is un- 
doubtedly the most conspicuous sin in this kind; but in numerous 
instances legendary matter is allowed so to burden and cover the 
trustworthy information, that it becomes difficult to distinguish between 
fact and falsehood. There is a great deal of cumbrous and fantastic 
learning in these volumes, which is likely only to bewilder the un- 
learned reader. 

We have to complain, also, that in some instances very baseless and 
extravagant theories are allowed too much room in the discussion of 
critical or topographical questions. The most remarkable of these is 
Mr. Ferguson’s attempt, in the article on Jerusalem, to transfer the 
site of the Holy Sepulchre to the area of the Temple enclosure, and 
identify it with the mosque of Omar. His argument is not only a 
strange specimen of special pleading, but no hint is given that its con- 
clusion is contrary to those of all the other writers who have treated the 
topic. 

Other faults of this Dictionary are the disproportionate space given 
to unimportant articles; the notes at the foot of the page, which dis- 
tract the attention of the reader; the absence of any index; and the 
omission of many subjects on which information would be desired. The 
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omissions of the first volume, indeed, which were quite remarkable, are 
in a measure supplied in the Appendix. The supplementary articles 
upon Antichrist, Baptism, the Church, and Excommunication deserve 
notice for their fulness. Three of these and the supplement of the 
fourth are from the hand of Rev. Frederic Meyrick, and exhibit in a 
striking manner the tone of dogmatism to which we have already 
alluded. 

It will be seen that we do not regard Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of the 
Bible” as answering to what such a Dictionary ought to be, or to what, 
in the present state of Biblical learning, it might be. It has not the 
breadth of scholarship, the freedom of thought, and the catholic temper 
which a work of this sort ought to have. Of the seventy-three different 
contributors to it, some are eminent as scholars and men of science, but 
more are distinguished simply by official station ; and the list is quite as 
remarkable for the names which it does not contain as for those which 
it includes. Six of the contributors are Americans. In such a com- 
pilation as this, if the work is to be done speedily, it must of course be 
done by many hands; but it gains nothing in value by gathering in 
the labors of so many mere deans and archdeacons. It is the best work 
of the kind in the English tongue, but it cannot for a moment be com- 
pared with the great work of Winer. 





4.— Hours with the Evangelists. By I. Nicnors, D.D. In Two 
Volumes. Vol. II. Boston: Crosby and Nichols. 1864. 8vo. pp. 388. 


On the appearance of the first volume of this work, we entered into 
a careful examination of its merits, and expressed our respect for the 
wisdom and excellence of its author. The volume now before us is a 
worthy sequel of the first. Dr. Nichols intended to make these volumes 
a Life of Christ, compiled from the four Evangelists, preceded by ap- 
propriate preliminary discussions, and accompanied by such comments 
as might seem desirable, whether to explain the record, to harmonize 
seeming discrepancies, to meet objections and cavils, or to deepen the 
moral and spiritual impression of the Saviour’s words and deeds. In 
the second volume this design is pursued from an early period in the 
public ministry of Jesus to the morning of his ascension. The style is 
peculiar, and, to all who knew the writer, bears the stamp of his mas- 
sive intellect, his deeply meditative habit, and his thoughtful piety. 
It has a stately, solemn movement, yet the simplicity of one who could 
not speak or write in other than transparent words, and, withal, the 
sweetness of a singularly childlike and loving trust in the Divine verities 
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which constitute his theme. The work is one of profound and earnest be- 
lief; yet its author shows no disposition to drop out of sight the grounds 
of modern scepticism, whether as to the authenticity or the contents of 
the canonical Gospels. Many of the points in controversy are treated 
with equal candor and ability; while the whole tone of the treatise is 
adapted to win the reader to the writer’s own elevated point of view, 
and to commend Christianity as the postulate no less of sound philoso- 
phy than of man’s moral and emotional nature. The chapters com- 
_prised in this last volume, though the result of long study and medi 
tation, were committed to writing during the season of infirmity and 
suffering which preceded the author’s fatal illness, and therefore lacked 
his last revising touch. But they have been edited with sedulous care 
by one whose theological learning and critical skill well fitted him for 
a task so delicate, and we welcome the completion of this not inadequate 
memorial of a divine, whose name is held in loving reverence by all 
who were wont to listen to his eloquent words, or were conversant with 


his still more eloquent life. 





5.— The Federalist: a Collection of Essays, written in favor of the 
New Constitution, as agreed upon by the Federal Convention, Sep- 
tember 17,1787. Reprinted from the Original Text. With an His- 
torical Introduction and Notes. By Henry B. Dawson. In Two 
Volumes. Volume I. New York: Charles Scribuer. 1863. pp. 
exxxix. and 615. 


- Tue present crisis in American affairs has revived the fame and 

enhanced the honors of this memorable work, both at home and abroad. 
Though it needs no European sanction, we may cite with a patriotic 
pride in its enduring renown the admiring judgments of intelligent 
Englishmen. Before the war, Mr. Stuart Mill, in his Essay on Repre- 
sentative Government, had pronounced it to be “even now the most 
instructive treatise we possess on Federal Government.” His eulo- 
gium has been recently followed by Professor Bernard of Oxford, in 
his Lectures on the present American War. He says, “I know no 
finer model of political writing than some of these papers”; and Mr. 
Freeman, the author of an able and scholar-like volume on the History 
of Federal Government, the first instalment of an elaborate work which 
ought not to lose its chance of republication through an unfortunate 
title-page and the independent neutrality of certain passages, has made 
the Federalist his constant companion. 

The time has clearly come for a fresh edition. Elderly and middle- 
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aged men have no need to be reminded of the excellences of a standard 
authority like this, but every new generation in a country so prolific of 
new lights must be kept carefully informed of the existence of the old. 
Our torches must not put out the constellations. It was time, too, to 
gather up, digest, and present the array of illustration and commentary 
furnished by the gains and losses, the glories and disgraces, of three 
quarters of a century. 

This laborious task has been undertaken with a most creditable zeal 
and pursued with the most painful industry by Mr. Dawson. He has 
as yet completed only the less difficult, though perhaps the more har- 
assing, portion of his work. “In the first volume,” as he says, “of 
the work, preceded by a historical and bibliographical Introduction and 
an analytical Table of Contents, will be found the entire text of The 
Federalist, with such notes only as the authors themselves appended to 
their productions.” For the second, he reserves his own notes on the 
text, the marginal and other annotations of eminent men, and other 
illustrative matter. He has taken very great pains with the biblio- 
graphical section of his Introduction, and by patient investigation has 
collected a mass of information respecting the various editions of the 
Federalist. He has even furnished his readers with literal copies of 
the several title-pages. Certainly he has not erred in underrating the 
value of minute detail. The elements of the singular dispute about the 
authorship of certain of the papers are stated at length, but the discus- 
sion of the conflicting claims is postponed to the other volume. This is 
inconvenient to the reader, as well as unjust to the editor himself; the 
latter being obliged to hint at his own opinion without establishing 
it, and the former to suspend his judgment till he can collate the two 
volumes. Indeed, the chief objection to which in several places this 
Introduction is open, is the separation of question from solution, and of 
assertion from evidence. : 

The matter of chief moment in this volume was the choice of a text. 
And here Mr. Dawson’s principle and practice are very simple and 
very strict. He rejects (with the exception of patent typographical 
errors) whatever he does not find in the papers as originally printed ; 
departing in this, both as to phrase and arrangement, from all the pre- 
vious collective editions. But the rule is more simple in statement 
than easy of application. The greater part of the work was first pub- 
lished in New York newspapers. These numbers were again printed 
(with some “few and trivial” alterations in the text, and more consid- 
erable changes in the order) in March and May, 1788, in two volumes ; 
in the second of which appeared also, for the first time, the last eight 
papers of the series. Thus the original text was to be sought for in 
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two different quarters. Mr. Dawson prints the last eight papers from the 
collective edition (McLean’s) above named, but copies the others from 
the journals in which they were primarily published. He argues, in the 
first place, that the alterations in the collective editions were made with- 
out authority ; and secondly, that, even if they had Mr. Hamilton’s sanc- 
tion, he had no right to give it. We cannot entirely agree with him on 
either point. It is hardly credible that Mr. Hamilton should have in- 
trusted the manuscript of his closing papers to publishers who, two 
months before, had been guilty of an unauthorized dislocation of the 
earlier ones, and had unwarrantably dared to promise in their Prospec- 
tus, that the essays would be corrected by the author. There is also 
internal evidence of something more than sufferance on Mr. Hamilton’s 
part. There are signs of his hand in the paragraph which was introduced 
when Number XXXYV. was transposed to Number XXIX. It may be 
found at the end of Number XXXVI. of the current editions, and will 
appear in Mr. Dawson’s second volume. Apart from the appositeness 
and the genuine manner of these periods, a turn of expression, twice 
employed, “I flatter myself,” reminds the reader of the opening sen- 
tence of Number XXXII. (or XXXIV. of the common editions), and 
of similar personal phrases in many of Mr. Hamilton’s other papers. 
And it may be asked, what temptation was there for an editor to foist 
in a forgery so useless to himself and so sure of being instantly de- 
tected? Mr. Hamilton’s prospective prohibition, in 1801, of any altera- 
tion of the original text, proves little or nothing against the McLean 
edition of 1788, which, for aught that appears, may in his view have 
contained the original text. At all events, his previous (to our 
mind, almost certain) sanction of that edition must qualify the sense 
of his later injunction. Unless, then, the editor has confirmatory ma- 
terial in reserve, his first point will hardly be established beyond ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Dawson’s second point is, that the authors themselves had no 
right to vary the text or arrangement of their essays. He does not, if 
we properly understand him, deny the right of an author, in an aver- 
age or ordinary case, to revise and perfect his work, after it has under- 
gone the inquisition of public criticism. He would not forbid a writer 
to avail himself, in a second edition, of corrections suggested by readers 
of the first. But he does contend that the Federalist, having been writ- 
ten to convert public opinion, and having measurably converted it, had 
become a sort of public document, the property of the people, who had 
given a guid pro quo in surrendering their prejudices to its reasonings. 
Lest, however, we may misrepresent an argument which does not con- 
vince us, we quote a portion of his statement of it. The Federalist, he 
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says, “was no longer an executory writing; it had been executed, 
in spirit if not in fact; and as well might the five distinguished men, 
or any of them, who had reported the Declaration of Independence, 
have undertaken, covertly, to ‘correct’ that instrument weeks after its 
publication, or at any time after it had passed beyond their control, by 
their submission of it to the House, as the three who had submitted the 
Federalist, or any of them, to withdraw that paper, or any part of it, 
covertly, from before the People, for ‘correction’ or for any, other 
purpose.” (pp. Ixii., lxiii.) The parallel thus sketched between an 
argument to the people and a contract strikes us as altogether too arti- 
ficial. To consider it in detail would lead us too far. It is sufficient to 
remark here, that, whether we do or do not grant the pertinency of this 
technical distinction, the indisputable fact that the differences between 
the two appeals to the public were too slight to affect any man’s con- 
victions, nullifies the conclusion drawn from that distinction. As to the 
parallel with the Declaration of Independence, — the framers of that 
instrument were merely the agents or trustees of the Congress which 
commissioned them. Their duty ended, once for all, when they sub- 
mitted their report; and the title to that document vested in the body 
to which it was addressed. The honors of authorship might remain ; 
but the last pretension to control was gone. The writers of the Feder- 
alist had accepted no such trust and made no such surrender. 

Mr. Dawson’s further argument that, in a joint offer of terms to other 
parties, neither of the associates had a right to alter his share in the 
offer, without the consent of the other two, urged, as it is, even to points 
of order and style, seems to us not more convincing than that which we 
have just considered. It is altogether unlikely that either of the three 
imagined that he must ask the imprimatur of the others for every 
trivial correction or immaterial transposition he might wish to make. 
Reasonable men enter into reasonable partnerships. This partnership 
probably never ran into such remote channels. 

In such questions it is hopeless to draw a necessary and infallible 
line. Circumstances must alter cases. For literary, antiquarian, and 
historical uses, we admit that it is often extremely desirable not to lose 
even a single letter of the primitive text of a standard book ; and we are 
indebted to Mr. Dawson for the anxious care with which he has disin- 
terred the original Federalist. We might, indeed, have preferred to 
retain the McLean text and order, with the addition of all other read- 
ings at the bottom of the page; though it would not have disturbed us 
to see Mr. Madison’s later corrections in the body of the text. But the 
editor had a right to his own method; and we should have little to 
except to, had he only adopted the rule usually followed by editors of 
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the ancient classics; which is, to sift the textual variations in foot-notes 
brought as near to the admitted readings as possible. The rejection of 
the McLean arrangement of the papers, after that order has been fol- 
lowed in all the “modern” editions, will subject those who have occa- 
sion to verify a past citation to some, as we think, unnecessary incon- 
venience. The editor can yet, however, reduce this inconvenience, by 
inserting at the head of each paper, together with his own numeration, 
that of the McLean edition. The comparative table, appended to the 
Introduction, though very serviceable in this regard, is not all that the 
reader wants. 

The two most important editions, since that of the McLeans, are that 
of Hopkins in 1802, and that of Gideon in 1818. We presume, though 
we are not aware that Mr. Dawson decides the point, and we have not 
within reach the book itself, that the former of these has furnished the 
received text for the essays of Hamilton and Jay. The latter is un- 
questionably the authority followed by all subsequent editions as to 
Madison’s papers, which are stated by Gideon to have been corrected 
by the author himself. Mr. Dawson utterly rejects the variations in 
the Hopkins edition, for want of sufficient proof of their having been 
authorized by Mr. Hamilton; but he promises a notice in his second 
volume of the more considerable of them. He also rejects Mr. Madi- 
son’s emendations in the Gideon edition, on the ground that the text 
was beyond his control. We suppose that, in this case also, the diver- 
gences will be pointed out in the forthcoming notes. Whether Mr. 
Madison had a right to improve his own handiwork or not, his emenda- 
tions may have a critical and exegetical value. We have not very 
minutely compared his earlier with his later text; but unless he took 
greater liberties with his essays than would seem to be likely, we should 
be slow to apply the harsh word “ mutilation ” to the changes he made. 
Even if minute alterations be deemed presumptuous, there is no worse 
mutilation in them than in a false tooth or a wig. Nor should it be 
forgotten that a work, which has answered its special historical purpose 
and passed into the domain of philosophy and science, is in a new sense 
the property of the public, who will have little reason to complain if 
their benefactor chooses to increase the value of his gift. We admit 
that his right is a limited one; but the case must not be argued as if 
improvements in form and phraseology were radical perversions of the 
substantial sense, or as if there were no extant record of the precise 
original. 

Mr. Dawson has adopted a peculiar spelling for the title of his book. 
If the original orthography in the newspapers was Federalist, it was 
rejected in the McLean edition, from which, in everything but the spell- 
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ing, Mr. Dawson appears to have borrowed the leading part of his 
own title-page. In the text of the book generally he adopts the current 
orthography of our day. Even in the title-page he has changed “favour” 
to “favor.” If Federalist is Mr. Dawson’s own choice, why does he 
banish the diphthong from “ confederacy ” and “ confederate,” which are 
found on the fiftieth and fifty-first pages ? 

In these observations, while we are compelled to dissent from some 
of Mr. Dawson’s conclusions, we would not be understood to call in 
question the conscientious devotion with which he has discharged his 
editorial duty. When the completion of the concluding volume shall 
have put us in possession of the valuable materials of which we have 
the pledge, it will be possible to do ampler justice to his labors. 

We must not dismiss this volume without a remark or two on the 
historical portion of the Introduction. In regard to this, considerate 
readers will not forget that Mr. Dawson’s last word is yet to be spoken 
in the coming volume. He has exposed himself to some criticism by 
hazarding, in advance of his evidence, observations which, for his own 
comfort at least, would have been more wisely backed on the spot by 
plenary proof. The remarks on Mr. Jay, for instance, have, we regret 
to learn, brought on an unpleasant controversy. Into the merits of the 
dispute we do not enter, but we wonder that Mr. Dawson, after a free 
acknowledgment of the candor of Mr. Jay’s disposition, should intimate 
that he could join the defenders of the Constitution, and use with them 
a common signature, “ without obliging himself, necessarily, to assent, 
even by implication, to any portion of the proposed Constitution.” In 
the second number of the Federalist Mr. Jay did expressly urge the 
people of the State of New York “to respect the judgment and advice 
of the Convention.” It certainly seems necessary to surrender either 
his candor or his indifference. The simplest explanation would be, 
that he candidly committed himself to the cause of the Constitution. 
If Mr. Dawson had satisfactory evidence to the contrary, it was indis- 
creet to divorce his text from its supports. We have noted other 
passages to which a similar observation will apply. One may suffice. 
While we cannot but respect Mr. Dawson for the patriotism which 
leads him to assert (pp. x. and xi.) for his own State so prominent a 
place among the thirteen, the high precedence he claims for her in 
resistance to English exactions and in fidelity to the Federal Compact 
(i. e. the Articles of Confederation) was not unworthy of an immediate 
and close citation, point for point, of every authority for so honorable 
a distinction. For many readers, proof a volume off will in most cases 
be next to none. Exception has been taken, as we have perceived, to 
the intimation (p. xxiii.) that “ the then imperfectly acquired knowledge 
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of the ancient republics rendered their [the writers’] illustrations to 
some extent imperfect”; but Mr. Dawson will doubtless be able to 
maintain his ground. More than one passage in the above-named work 
of Mr. Freeman strongly supports him. Why, then, divide the sugges- 
tion from its proof? To no portion of the Introduction is this question 
more pertinent, than to that which immediately precedes our last quo- 
tation. 

The Synoptical Table prefixed to the body of the work seems to be 
carefully drawn up, and cannot fail to be of service in the analytical 
study of the essays which follow. 

In closing this notice we are glad to turn again from partial differ- 
ences of opinion to acknowledge the editor’s unwearied labors in behalf 
of a work which deserves and will reward all his zeal. 





6. — Life of Edward Livingston. By CuarLes Havens Hunt. With 
an Introduction by Grorce Bancrort. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1864. 8vo. pp. xxiv., 448. 


Tuts work is a valuable addition to our historical literature, and Mr. 
Hunt deserves much credit for preparing so careful a biography of a 
man whose fame is an honor to America, but whose reputation has 
never been equal to his deserts, and has been surpassed by that of 
many of his contemporaries who were vastly his inferiors, not only in 
virtue and talents, but also in their labors for the public good. This is 
not strange, or to be complained of; for there is little to attract popular 
admiration in the nature of Livingston’s claim to remembrance. His 
fame will probably always be confined to a comparatively small circle, 
but in that circle it will be pure and permanent. Although he ren- 
dered valuable service to the country as a public man on many occa- 
sions, and displayed as Secretary of State and as Minister to France 
during Jackson’s administration ability of a very high order, his ca- 
reer as a statesman need not detain long the student of our history. 
He belonged to the generation which followed the Revolution, and had 
no hand in the original shaping of our institutions. The period over 
which his life extended was one marked by little greatness either in 
men or in events. To the student of our national development it is in- 
deed a period full of interest and importance, as that in which the real 
tendencies of our principles of government and of our social conditions 
were manifesting themselves, and in which our political and social or- 
ganization was gradually taking on its definite form. But the processes 
of national development were but imperfectly represented in public 
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affairs; they were obscure, wide spread, and require to be traced by 
the philosophical historian. ‘They are not recorded in the annals of the 
times. The fifty years after the Revolution are for the most part a dry 
period to one who reads history only in events. 

Had Edward Livingston been nothing more than a distinguished 
politician, a member of Congress, a member of the Cabinet, during this 
time, it would not have been worth while to write his life at any great 
length. His great work, and one which places his name very high 
among the benefactors of his country and of mankind, was in the field 
of jurisprudence, not of politics. 

At the close of a masterly Introduction to the volume before us, Mr. 
Bancroft justly says: — 


“ His fame was due to the fact that Edward Livingston, more than any 
other man, was the representative of the system of penal and legal reform 
which flows by necessity from the nature of our institutions. The code which 
he prepared at the instance of the State of Louisiana is in its simplicity, com- 
pleteness, and humanity at once an impersonation of the man, and an expo- 
sition of the American constitutions. If it has never yet been adopted as a 
whole, it has proved an unfailing fountain of reforms, suggested by its prin- 
ciples. In this work more than in any other may be seen the character and 
life-long faith of the author. The great doctrines which it develops will, as 
time advances, be more and more nearly reduced to practice, for they are but 
the expression of true philanthropy, and, as even the heathen said, ‘Man loves 
his fellow-man whether he will or no.’” 


Mr. Hunt has in the main executed his task with judgment and dis- 
cretion, but it is a serious fault in his work that it does not afford a 
sufficient and satisfactory analysis of Livingston’s code, and fails to give 
to the reader the means of judging for himself of its merits. Two 
articles in our own journal have been devoted to its consideration, and 
that which appeared in the number for October, 1836 (No. XCIIL), 
written by a distinguished and competent critic, affords a far better view 
of the scope and nature of Livingston’s work, of its originality and im- 
portance, than is to be found in Mr. Hunt’s pages. This defect gives 
to Mr. Hunt’s book a want of proportion which greatly diminishes its 
value, — the minor events and incidents of Livingston’s life occupying 
far too large a space im comparison to that allotted to the work on 
which his fame will rest, and which most plainly exhibits the principles 
and character of the man. 

Mr. Hunt’s style is sedate and serious, and usually suited to the mat- 
ter of which he is treating; he occasionally, however, enters upon a 
train of reflection remote from his topic, and lays himself open to 
severe animadversion both in respect to style and thought. A passage 
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of striking inelegance of expression and feebleness of thought occurs 
at the close of the first chapter. The care and conscientiousness with 
which he has executed his work is manifest throughout the volume, but 
he does not show that sympathetic power of imagination which enables 
the biographer to reproduce vividly and in living presence the man 
of whom he writes. He also occasionally fails to seize the force of the 
facts which he narrates, and now and then he has slurred over circum- 
stances in Livingston’s life which deserved full treatment, as, for instance, 
the long distrust and dislike with which he was regarded by the Creoles 
of Louisiana, and the intimate relations which, for a time at least, he 
held with the Lafittes, — “the pirates of the Gulf,’ — and which ought 
to have been accounted for in so elaborate a biography. 

One minor matter of some interest, which Mr. Hunt decides, as we 
think, too summarily, is the authorship of the memorable Proclamation 
concerning nullification, of the 10th of December, 1832. He appears 
to assume that the credit of it is due, with very trifling exception, to 
Livingston. But from a comparison of Mr. Parton’s statements (Life 
of Jackson, Vol. III. p. 466) with his own, the truth would seem to be 
in accordance with the probability, that the form and verbal expres- 
sion of the Proclamation are mainly due to Livingston, while the ar- 
gument and thought embodied in it were original with Jackson, and 
derived by the Secretary from his manuscript notes, and from conver- 
sation with him. The discussion of the part of the composition to be 
ascribed to the one or the other is similar to that concerning the author- 
ship of Washington’s Farewell Address. The popular judgment will 
continue to give credit for the Address to Washington; for the Procla- 
mation, to Jackson.* 

Mr. Hunt’s volume is beautifully got up, and with few exceptions very 
correctly printed. It is an honorable monument to his own industry 
and candor, as well as to the name of Edward Livingston; and what- 
ever be its defects, it will be of service to the student of our history, 
and a lasting addition to the records of our great men. 





* Mr. Greeley, in his “ American Conflict,” Vol. I. p. 95, says : “ It is abundantly 
established that the original draft was the President’s own. .. .. The language 
may in part be Livingston’s ; the position and the principles are wholly Jackson’s.” 
We have no question that the principles of the President and of the Secretary did 
not essentially differ. 

The specimen pages of the work by Mr. Greeley from which we quote the sen- 
tence above, lead us to think that the work itself will be an interesting and valu- 
able contribution to the history of the great Rebellion. It seems to be written in a 
fair spirit, and with great regard for accuracy of statement. 




















7.— Toussaint L’ Ouverture: a Biography and Autobiography. Bos- 
ton: James Redpath. 1863. 12mo. pp. x., 366. 


THE biography mentioned in this title was prepared by the Rev. 
John R. Beard, and first published in London. It is in many respects 
the best book upon Toussaint which has as yet appeared. Mr. Red- 
path, the editor and publisher of the American edition, has made some 
judicious alterations, such as suppressing Mr. Beard’s speculations 
concerning Toussaint’s Scriptural studies, omitting a whole book which 
was devoted to the subsequent history of Hayti from Toussaint to 
Soulouque, and erasing or modifying the statements respecting modern 
Hayti. The first was judicious, because nothing is really known about 
Toussaint’s Scriptural or philosophical opinions. The numerous con- 
temporary sketches of his life furnished opinions which the writers 
were certain that he ought to have entertained; they sprang up liber- 
ally out of the vague French reports concerning him. In this line of 
fabrication the Germans surpassed all others; for they not only gave 
a connected view of his whole career as a slave, but even a mythologi- 
cal childhood in Africa, well equipped with signs and wonders that 
prophesied his greatness. 

Mr. Redpath’s second change was well made, partly because Mr. 
Beard’s chapter upon the subsequent history of Hayti is meagre, and 
partly because it slurs the merits and genius of the great mulatto gov- 
ernors of that island. This is indeed the fault with all the books that 
have been written about Hayti. We find the books of mulatto writers 
less partisan, more deliberately fair towards Toussaint and the negro 
race than those of French and English authors are towards Rigaud, 
for instance, who was opposed to slavery, and quite as devoted as 
Toussaint to the independence of Hayti. Why do English and Amer- 
ican writers and speakers make so little of the decided mulatto charac- 
teristics which the revolutions in Hayti have brought upon the scene ? 
If it be to render Toussaint more illustrious, that end will be accom- 
plished only when the fire and organizing skill of his mulatto antago- 
nists fairly appear. And if there be a use in showing how colored 
races can practise self-government, and earn their living, the picture 
is but half finished until Rigaud appears as a reorganizer of agricul- 
ture, Boyer and Petion as humane and sensible heads of a state, and 
the race to which they belong as capable, skilful, energetic, and full of 
the passion of liberty. 

The first men in Hayti who demanded liberty as a human right, and 
equality with the white colonists as a political necessity, were mulattoes. 
They were always more sincerely devoted to the French Republic than 
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the blacks, who commenced their career of emancipation under the flag 
of Spain, and were blindly transferred by Toussaint to the service of 
France, after a restoration of the monarchy was seen to be impossible. 
They have filled the trades and professions, and are handy with the 
sword or the pen. Beaubrun Ardouin, who has written in eleven vol- 
umes the most important history of Hayti that we have, is a mulatto ; 
so is Saint-Amand, whose first volume of the Haytian Revolutions is a 
clear and useful book. Luistant Pradine, once Haytian Minister at 
London, Thomas Madion, author of a good history in three volumes, 
Joseph B. Inginac, secretary-general under Boyer and author of Me- 
moirs, Emile Nau, who wrote a history, with an appendix upon the 
geography, the aboriginal language, and the flora of Hayti, Vastey, 
a lively pamphleteer, Boisrond Tonnerre, writer of Memoirs, Saint- 
Remy, were all mulattoes of various shades of color, but agreeing in 
love of freedom and an ambition to work out the difficult problem of 
the island, We find that many sensible men who have lived in Hayti 
are of opinion that an increase of the mulatto stock, by legitimate and 
permanent sanctions, would vastly improve it, inasmuch as the public 
interests fare well at the hands of these men of mixed blood, who are 
not, as we commonly suppose, faded copies of both black and white, 
but specimens of an original ability as yet but imperfectly displayed. 
On this point antislavery men appear to be far more squeamish than 
Providence itself. 

Mr. Redpath has also done well to drop the statements in this vol- 
ume respecting modern Hayti, as his own excellent guide-book is more 
full and reliable. Thus the editing has been well done. On page 
75, Mr. Beard, in translating some lines of Lamartine, has made 
a mistake which the editor overlooks. “ Pauvre mangeur d’igname” 
means “ miserable yam-eater,” igname being an Indian word corrupted 
into yam. 

But it was not possible for Mr. Redpath to supply the radical defect 
of this biography, which is the same that we find in all the books that 
have been written about the great negro chief. The unfairness to the 
mulatto is but one of the results of a defective method of treatment. 
Nothing that Toussaint did can be properly understood until it is shown 
that everything he did was transitional. He was as much the victim 
as the victor of a situation. All his faults and virtues were called out 
by events of extraordinary complexity, which would be a permanent 
stimulus to the faculty of the historian if it had been furnished with a 
wider scene. As it is, a careful analysis would not be wasted upon 
them. The writer of Toussaint’s life should fix in groups the distinct 
elements by which he was surrounded, should firmly grasp the motive 
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of each group, and should then guide Toussaint through them all with 
his own motive, which was developed slowly, was frequently disturbed, 
and was never supreme ruler of events. 

There is, first, a group of colonists of the middle class, excited by 
the revolution of the mother country to hope for an improvement of 
their social and political condition. Next is a group of rich proprie- 
tors, devoted to the monarchy, but anxious for a colonial system to 
enhance their local superiority. A dusky mulatto crowd stands next, 
each negro drop charged with French vivacity, as it claims recognition 
from the race that called it into being. These three groups of men 
held in slavery a fourth, that revolved as yet nothing but the daily care 
to escape punishment and to increase its rations. The first group and 
the third were sometimes in sympathy; the second sympathized with 
the other two only at critical moments that involved personal safety ; 
the mulatto and the black came slowly into union. We do not think 
that Mr. Beard can prove the statement which he makes on page 48, 
that the mulattoes instigated the first revolt of the slaves from disap- 
pointment at their own failure. 

As if four selfish interests were not enough to create a complicated 
situation, each rapid change in the politics of France was represented 
by agents and commissioners sent to the island, sometimes to unite 
irreconcilable passions, sometimes to play them off against each other ; 
and these colonial intrigues were still further confused by the presence 
of the representatives of the Spanish monarchy in the eastern part of 
the island, and the temporary occupation of the western coast by the 
English. The former intrigued for the Bourbons, the latter were dis- 
tracted between their desire to preserve Jamaica from revolt and to 
injure France as much as possible. Spain wished to see the old colo- 
nial system maintained ; England wished to damage the colony as far 
as it could without diminishing its own sugar-crop, with this object 
endeavoring at one time to destroy Toussaint, and at another to tempt 
him to throw off his allegiance to France. When the complexity was 
at its highest, the mulattoes revolted in the name of the French Repub- 
lic, and Rigaud set up his standard in the South. And when at last a 
regular policy seemed for the first time possible to Toussaint, in con- 
sequence of the cession of the Spanish part of the island to France, 
the subjugation of the mulattoes, the departure of the English, and the 
prostration of the old colonial interest, the Peace of Amiens stimulated 
Napoleon to rivet the colony more firmly to France, in order that the 
ancient proprietors might gradually bring in slavery again. 

At this point a vacillation appears in the policy of Toussaint, which 
one writer attributes to ambition, another to secret understanding 
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with the English, another to the undue influence of whites, another to 
jealousy of Napoleon, and pique because the First Consul had never 
replied to his letters. In fact, Toussaint wavered because the single 
motive of his life, which had matured slowly amid the incessant intrigue 
of the scene, became for the first time really divided against himself: 
he longed to secure the independence of the black race, but he now 
saw that the colony would need a system of its own. But the colony 
belonged to France, and he held power in her name. Still he had 
labored and bled for emancipation, and the new system of the island 
depended upon the continuance of his life and authority. Did France 
mean to restore slavery? Then he would resist. Was the intention 
merely to supplant him? At one moment he would acquiesce, to pre- 
serve peace and prosperity ; at another moment he would resist, feel- 
ing that prosperity and his own person had become identified. Indig- 
nation and hopelessness transferred all the conflicts of the island to his 
own breast. The result was, that he did not sufficiently prepare to 
make a vigorous resistance, and he did make all the resistance which 
his irresolution had left possible. It was heroic, and led, through his 
own downfall, to the emancipation of his race. 

The whole situation was transitional, like all the preceding ones 
which illustrate his life. Each one might be analyzed into the forces 
which, arriving at a given moment at the point where he stood, gave 
him an inevitable direction. He had great qualities, and they appear 
conspicuously as he groped with his emancipating humor through the 
turmoil. But neither circumstances nor agencies were so plainly on 
his side that he could indulge a simple policy. He appeared to co- 
quette with the Spaniards, the English, the French commissioners, the 
mulattoes. He accepted presents from the English, and secretly re- 
volved the idea of letting himself be proclaimed King of Hayti; but 
his attachment to France restrained him. He kept the presents, be- 
cause the English must continue to expect that he would declare for 
them; but the ambition that is mixed up with cunning in all these 
actions was dominated by the ever-growing thought that his race must 
be made free and prosperous. That is the explanation of the act by 
which he summoned white and mulatto deputies to frame a constitution 
for the island, and to make him Governor-General for life ; and he had 
the Constitution proclaimed and himself hailed as governor before he 
sent the document to be ratified by Napoleon. It was plain to him that 
he must continue to rule, but not so plain how Napoleon could rule 
also. And it was plain to him that he alone could organize a colonial 
system ; how, then, to manage so as to leave Napoleon out? <A per- 
fectly justifiable policy, springing from a true political idea, but badly 
furnished with expedients. 
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His Constitution also was transitional. The black laborers were 
attached again to the soil, and rudely held to it by means of a severe 
and unrelaxing system. They were fresh from war and rapine ; the 
problem was to lead them patiently to till the fields they had just joy- 
ously devastated, and to rebuild the negro quarters through which the 
midnight torch had exultingly run. The black generals became large 
landed proprietors, and Toussaint acquiesced in the application of mar- 
shal’s batons to the backs of his old soldiers. The seventeenth article 
of his Constitution was a bribe to English and American adventurers to 
help restock. the half-populated island by fresh ventures from the coast 
of Africa; but Toussaint said to himself, A black rules, — here they 
will be free. He stooped to necessity, at the same time that he hoped 
to lift to freedom. 

His cunning was exceptional; but it was fortunate that the quality 
which the exigencies demanded stood ready born in him; they deep- 
ened but did not originate it. Nothing but African dissimulation could 
have piloted a race so far through furious and subtle passions on its 
way to freedom. His tendencies were all towards sincerity, away from 
the lurking attitudes of slavery up to the honest posture of a man ; but 
his methods misinterpreted while they preserved his motives. He had 
well learned, in that imbroglio of races which tossed him to the surface, 
the lesson which another, who was also a slave, had learned in the 
Rome of the Caesars. Qui bene dissimulat, says Publius Syrus, citius 
inimico nocet. ‘Toussaint must hurt all the enemies which environed 
his race; he held the black hand in one of his own, and with the other 
he plotted, cajoled, and smote, still leading the imbruted mass upward 
towards history’s day. 

His cruelty also was exceptional. It belonged not to his native dis- 
position, which in a less complicated period would have rejected it with 
shuddering. The report of it was unfortunately exaggerated by the 
actions of his officers, and many murders were perpetrated without his 
suggestion. Sometimes he was indignant. But there is no doubt that 
he alternated his displays of humanity towards mulattoes who fell into 
his power with terrible punishments, which he considered at the mo- 
ment to be essential to the maintenance of his authority. In other 
words, the situation was determined that he should not be consistently 
humane. After the power of Rigaud was broken, military executions 
should have ceased; but it is alleged that many persons taken with 
arms were needlessly put to death. 

An eyewitness of many events of this terrible epoch, not a mulatto, 
relates the following. Eight men of color were condemned to be blown 
from cannon, before the church of Gonaives. The first one was an 
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officer. “ Off with your epaulettes,” cried Toussaint to him. “Off!” 
said the mulatto, “off! I have fought to gain them, I will fight and 
die to defend them. Approach if you dare!” Toussaint, admiring 
him, still commands him to place himself before one of the cannon. 
As he refused to be tied, Toussaint exclaims, “Say your prayers.” 
“ Yes,” answered the officer, “I pray God to pardon me ; but thou — 
thou — thou, Toussaint! Pray Heaven to pardon thee all the blood 
which thou hast unjustly spilt.” “ Fire!” cried Toussaint, and the 
body of the brave enemy disappeared in a fine shower of shreds and 
drops. 

The second mulatto took sanctuary in the church, but he was dragged 
from the altar and pierced with bayonets upon the pavement. The 
curé, interrupted in his office, reproached Toussaint, who replied with 
an unfeeling sneer to the effect that the curé had too much considera- 
tion for the enemies of the island. The barbarian was strong within 
him. 

But history, which records the success of Toussaint, will never be able 
to affirm that the success of Rigaud would have imperilled the indepen- 
dence of Hayti. 

The second portion of Mr. Redpath’s volume consists of the Auto- 
biography of Toussaint. The alleged external proof of its genuineness 
consists, first, in its mention by the Abbé Grégoire in his book upon the 
Literature of Negroes. We are unable to find the notice in our copy, 
which is the first edition (1808) of that work; but the Abbé may have 
inserted it in a subsequent one. Second, the possession of a manuscript 
copy by General Desfourneaux, a French officer, who served at first 
with distinction under Toussaint, but afterwards against him. But no 
explanation is given of the way in which the General got his copy. 
Such an explanation is necessary, because the original manuscript, 
which purports to have been written while Toussaint was confined in 
the Castle of Joux, must have been instantly taken possession of by the 
government at his death; or if Toussaint transmitted it before his death 
to Napoleon, it must have been placed with the secret documents of the 
government, in consequence of its criticism upon the course of General 
Leclere. And in fact its existence is represented to have been un- 
known for several years. Third, the discovery of the original manu- 
script in the General Archives of France by M. Saint-Remy, a mulatto, 
who has written a life of Toussaint. We do not doubt that Saint-Remy 
found in the Archives the manuscript which he incorporates into his 
work, but we are not clear how it got there. Our suspicion is increased 
by the statement of Saint-Remy that the manuscript is at first hand, 
without an erasure or an insertion. That looks as if it had been a 
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copy of a manuscript, or a reduction deliberately made from notes; for 
whenever Toussaint wrote, which was seldom, as he preferred to dictate 
and verbally to correct the compositions of his secretaries, he did erase 
and insert. He had an acute and prompt intelligence; listeners have 
recorded how aptly he criticised the despatches which were brought to 
him to sign, by suggesting new phrases and more compact sentences. 
But his fame does not require that we should suppose him above the 
resort to corrections of his pen. 

If the third proof would be established, it must be by a comparison 
of the manuscript with other handwriting that is known to be his. We 
state the doubt, but refrain from the pretence to judge of a matter that 
is beyond our reach. 

The internal proof evidence of genuineness, upon a reading of the 
translation which Mr. Redpath furnishes, stands in some respects upon 
a better footing; in other respects, no better. It is better, because 
an intimate knowledge of events is shown, and of the personal move- 
ments of Toussaint from place to place upon the arrival of the French 
expedition under General Leclerc. Again, it is no better, because 
it gives a letter and an extract from a letter, verbatim, which he 
had received at Ennery before his arrest. Now he was arrested sud- 
denly, his person searched, his papers seized. He had a great memory, 
and always recollected names and faces; but these letters could not 
have been important in his estimation until after the arrest which they 
were written to effect. Then their purport must have been the occa- 
sion of bitter reflection. We cannot think that Toussaint would have 
charged his memory with the words and phrases: in saying so, we may 
underrate its fidelity and minuteness, and render testimony in favor of 
the assumption that the manuscript was drawn up by him. 

But, secondly, the evidence is no better in respect that the manuscript 
is not always frank in expressing the motives which influenced some 
of his acts ; for instance, his refusal to receive General Leclerc, which 
led to resistance. “I shall tell the truth,” he says, “though it be against 
myself.” But in several places the manuscript does not tell the truth: 
and, on the whole, such a case is presented as would be drawn up by 
an adherent. We do not find it natural that Toussaint should suppress 
and color the facts: this ordinary test of the genuineness of a prisoner’s 
appeal fails when Toussaint is ihe prisoner, partly because too many 
people knew the real facts, and he was shrewd enough to perceive that 
publicity would be given to them and to his motives upon trial; partly 
because any man will be sincere when dissimulation will avail him 
nothing ; partly because, in the main, Toussaint’s nature was sincere, for 
cunning was the expedient of safety for himself and for his race. 
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But there are certainly some seemingly genuine strokes in this manu- 
script. They occur where he vindicates his system of labor and the Con- 
stitution which he presented to the island. There is no special pleading 
here for the system, though there is suppression of the fact that he 
proclaimed the Constitution before submitting it to the government. 

Mr. Redpath has further enriched his volume by an Appendix of 
notes and testimonies, among which is the excellent paper written by 
Mr. John Bigelow, formerly of the New York Evening Post, describing 
his visit to the Chateau de Joux, and Whittier’s poem upon Toussaint. 
Will not Mr. Redpath undertake the Life of Toussaint POuverture? In 
the mean time, his reprint of Dr. Beard’s Life is weleomed by us, be- 
cause it contains a compact narrative of the events which brought the 
great character of Toussaint before the world. 





8.— Miscellaneous Writings: Addresses, Lectures, and Reviews. By 
Josep G. Hoyt, LL.D. Boston: Crosby and Nichols. 1863. 
12mo. pp. 302. 


Tue liberal and unmeaning use of superlatives is, we are well aware, 
among the besetting sins of American reviewers, who might seem the 
mere actuaries of a Mutual-Admiration Society comprehending all our 
authors and literary men. But none who knew Dr. Hoyt in what was 
the great work and joy of his life will withhold from his memory high 
terms of eulogy. As an educator many of his grateful pupils are 
ready to say that he had no equal; while those who closely watched 
his labors without partaking of their fruit would have found it difficult 
to designate his superior. After having been for nearly twenty years 
Professor of Mathematics in the Phillips Exeter Academy, he was 
elected Chancellor of Washington University in the city of St. Louis, 
in accordance with the reluctant, but unqualified, recommendation of 
the Trustees of the Academy, who would have resorted to almost any 
expedient except falsehood to prevent his removal. In his new sphere 
of duty, he organized the collegiate department of the University, and 
survived by a few months the graduation of the class which he had 
admitted as Freshmen. Brief as was his term of service, interrupted 
too by attacks of severe illness previous to the lingering disease which 
terminated his life, he accomplished what might have seemed the work 
of many years, in the establishment of a carefully considered, well-pro- 
portioned, and thorough course of collegiate study, in an organization 
of preparatory and affiliated schools which can need no essential change 
when the conception of a great Western University shall be realized, 
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and in the awakening of an earnest interest and a most generous mu- 
nificence in behalf of the infant institution over which he was called to 
preside. 

What more than anything else characterized him was intense vitality, 
— a life that vivified all persons within reach of his influence, and all 
subjects and objects that came under his cognizance or action. His 
scholarship was extensive and accurate; and all that he had acquired 
was held ready for use. His was one of those minds which have their 
entire wealth and strength at command for the occasion of the passing 
hour, and never reserve for contingencies in the future what may serve 
a valuable purpose in the present. Such men are not apt to write 
for posterity, or for fame. There is a certain parsimony, a miserly 
habit as regards daily calls on the tongue or pen, which is almost essen- 
tial to the production of works which are to secure extended and post- 
humous reputation; while many men who best deserve to be remem- 
bered for their living words leave but inadequate written records of 
their genius or ability. 

This is true of Chancellor Hoyt, so far as his own intention was con- 
cerned. We doubt whether he ever wrote a word with any self-refer- 
ence, or with a view to publication in a permanent form. But his mind 
was too full, his heart too large, his sympathies too genial, for him to 
write meagrely or coldly, if he wrote at all. Indeed, if there was aught 
to reprehend in his productions, it was the prodigal expenditure of his 
wealth of thought and feeling, as when, in a School Report read at an 
annual town-meeting at Exeter, (of which we have extracts in the vol- 
ume before us,) he poured out a succession of classical illustrations and 
similes which would have done honor to some high academic festival. 
His style is always rich in materials drawn from ancient literature, 
materials not simply quoted or referred to, but wrought over, assimi- 
lated, made appropriate to the subject in hand, and rendered fresh and 
new by the infusion into them of the author’s own thought. At the 
same time, there is in all his papers the air of a man of the present and 
the future, and of one to whom the past is not what was, but simply 
what began to be in early time, and still is. His writings are charac- 
terized, also, by earnestness and point, by close pertinency to the theme 
or occasion, by clear-sighted practical wisdom, and hardly less by the 
play of a humor at once searching and kindly, flashing now and then 
into keen and brilliant wit. 

The writings in this volume consist in part of Lectures, Addresses, 
and Speeches ; in part of Reviews, all but one of which appeared in 
our pages, and were duly and highly appreciated by our readers. The 
longest and most important of these papers is the author’s Inaugural 
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Address as Chancellor of the Washington University. His aim in this 
is to show the necessity that both classical and mathematical culture 
should precede and underlie every system of liberal education and all 
worthy intellectual development. Together with a systematic and vig- 
orous handling of this vast double subject, he treats at some length of 
the local interests involved in the occasion, of the plans instituted in 
connection with the University, and of the educational hopes and pros- 
pects of which it was the embodiment and pledge. It is a performance 
of remarkable ability and of permanent value. The other articles in the 
volume are, for the most part, equal to this in literary merit, though 
no one of them has a scope so large or aims so comprehensive. The 
whole collection has been given to the public, not as a mere memorial 
of friendship, (though no man had warmer friends,) but because it was 
believed that it would promote the cause of sound learning, to which 
the author consecrated his life. We trust that it will be extensively 
circulated and read. Those who knew the writer will recognize here 
the very man they knew ; those who shall first make their acquaint- 
ance with him through these pages will learn to esteem him as a clear 
thinker, a ripe scholar, a strong worker, and a good man. 





9.— Daleth, or the Homestead of the Nations. Egypt Illustrated. By 
Epwarp L. Crark. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1864, 8vo. 
pp- X., 289. 


Tuts is a very handsome volume, in everything relating to me- 
chanical execution. In a brief Preface the author states that “these 
pages are a humble tribute to the desire to be acquainted with 
the people who built and adorned the monuments” of Egypt; and 
adds, that “ Zs most ambitious hope” (the most ambitious hope of a 
desire!) “has not ventured beyond the finding and grouping of scattered 
hints that may illustrate the works of others.” He almost disarms crit- 
icism by acknowledging “many misgivings about the interest or value 
of the volume,” but he seems notwithstanding to have an extraordinary 
sense of the importance of his work, since he declares that it “goes 
forth to proclaim, after centuries of darkness,— There is hope that 
Egypt will be restored to the waiting world.” The ground of this 
remarkable hope is not apparent. 

Mr. Clark is evidently a man of some literary sensibilities. He has 
read Shelley, Byron, and Tennyson; he has construed Virgil, he has 
perhaps read some books of Homer; he has travelled in Egypt with 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s guide-book in his hand, and Nile Notes and 
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Eothen in his pocket. He takes the mottoes of his chapters from Keble, 
George Herbert, Milton, Keats, and other poets. He takes most of the 
illustrations with which his book is adorned from Wilkinson ; his glow- 
ing rhetoric and his mistakes are his own. 

We need not go beyond his first chapter to gauge his merits. It is 
full of the appearance of learning. On page third, for example, we find 
assertions concerning Thales, Eratosthenes, Anacreon, Aristotle, Plu- 
tarch, Democritus, and Hermes. He declares that Anacreon flourished 
in the age of Thales, as though one should say Tom Moore flourished 
in the age of Sir Isaac Newton, and he assumes that Anacreon wrote 
the Odes that go under his name. He speaks of Democritus confirming 
the statements of Plutarch, as though one should say Roger Bacon 
confirms the statements of Buckle; and he declares that the books of 
Hermes, which are well known to have been the production of the 
New Platonists, not earlier certainly than the third century after Christ, 
to have been “preserved from a very great age of Egypt.” On page 
4 we are told of “ Apollonius Rhodius many centuries before Christ.” 
Two centuries ought not to be called many. On page 5 he speaks 
of “ Pliny, the Roman writer,” as if there had been but one Pliny, or as 
if one only had been a Roman. On page 6 we have the statement, 
hardly likely to be supported even by Bishop Colenso, that “ it is not a 
little surprising” — nay, we confess that the fact would be exceedingly 
surprising — “ that Moses should know sufficiently the property of acids 
to be able to reduce to dust the golden calf.” On page 19 we are 
told that “ the epithalamia, or wedding march, was heard in the streets 
of the city,” and on the same page that the “bal masque” always ended 
in a free use of wine. But the author’s knowledge of numbers and ac- 
cents is not more defective than of genders and orthography ; he speaks, 
for example, of Clemens Alexandrina, and of “the true Agathedemon,” 
or, as he has it on another page, “ the Agathadzemon.” 

Even where it would seem difficult to fall into error, our author 
meets with misfortune. On page 35 he speaks of the temple of Pan 
at Alexandria, meaning the Panium, which was no more a temple 
of Pan than of Jupiter. On the same page he tells of “ Lake Meeris 
glistening on the south,” where it is plain that he means Lake Mareotis, 
and on the next page of “ Nileopolis ” glittering on the north, where he 
means Nicopolis. 

For much of this book a motto might be chosen from one of its own 
pages. “There is no place for facts and reason; let us follow the im- 
agination.” Mr. Clark occasionally writes well of what he has him- 
self seen, but his general style is careless, high-flying, and tedious. We 
are sorry to have no more good to say of the book ; but we live in days 
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like those of which Martinus Scriblerus justly complains, “ when paper 
has become so cheap, and printers so numerous, a deluge of authors 
covers the land; whereby not only the peace of the honest unwriting 
subject is daily molested, but unmerciful demands are made of his ap- 
plause, yea, of his money, by such as would neither earn the one nor 
deserve the other.” 





10.— Life of Archbishop Laud. By Joun N. Norton, Rector of 
Ascension Church, Frankfort, Ky., Author of “ Full Proof of the 
Ministry,” “Short Sermons,” “ Life of Bishop Chase,” &¢e. Bos- 
ton: E. P. Dutton & Co., Church Publishers. 1864. 


Tue commendable feature of this work is that few of the main facts 
in the life of the Archbishop are omitted or misstated. In the com- 
plexion given them, Mr. Norton differs from the most approved 
historians, and in his attempt at the same time to censure the acts 
and praise the actor, to prove the Primate at once influential and irre- 
sponsible, he falls into numerous inconsistencies. 

It does not consist with our present limits to discuss the character 
of Laud. History shows that he heartily agreed in plan and purpose 
with Charles and Strafford. This Mr. Norton is eager to demonstrate. 
History shows also that the design of this triumvirate was the over- 
throw of English liberty, and the establishment of an absolute mon- 
archy. This design Mr. Norton either doubts or approves, since he 
admires its authors. Though it would be unfair to charge upon the 
author any distinct expression of opinion, his sympathies are evidently 
on the side of arbitrary power. The misfortune of his birth has 
brought him into the world some centuries too late. His epithets often 
savor of justice and freedom, yet he speaks of Laud and Strafford as 
“noble spirits,” a “noble-hearted pair,” and he relates the attempt of 
Charles to seize the five members with no word of comment other 
than this: “How sorely he must have missed Strafford! The great 
Earl would have dragged them from any hiding-place, but Charles 
alone was no match for a Puritan Parliament.” 

With the sentiments thus indicated are united an intolerant zeal for 
the Church of England, and a rancorous hatred of everything “ Puri- 
tan,” so that one who sympathizes at the present day with the princi- 
ples of the Puritans can hardly read the book without a little retro- 
spective tingling of the ears. 

We are spared, however, one source of pain, often existing in works 
of this character, that of finding a bad cause supported with great 
ability. If the author’s principles are narrow, his argument in their 
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support is not powerful, and his research is not extensive. He deems 
the Edinburgh riot “the greatest exhibition of profanity and wicked- 
ness perpetrated, under the name of religion, by any so-called religious 
party.” “English people,” he tells us, “so little understood toleration, 
that they drove James IT. from his throne for his endeavors to bring tt 
about.” 

The number of peers who were present when the ordinance of exe- 
cution was passed is stated at six, differing not only from the best, but 
we believe from all authorities. 

The style is worthy of the subject. Emphasis is left chiefly with 
the printer, who is forced to supply by italics and capitals the complete 
want of inherent vigor. Scripture phrases are frequently introduced 
in a way which diminishes the force of their grand words, without 
communicating energy to a vapid train of remark. Cheap, unauthor- 
ized, inelegant colloquialisms abound. “Somehow or other,” “stormed 
a good deal,” “went wrong,” “mixed up,” “sad pity,” “managed to 
get along,” “raking up,” and similar phrases, deface the most serious 
parts of the narrative. 

Often one is puzzled to know whether the diction or the sentiment is 
more ridiculous. Laud was born in a kingdom “ where princes and 
nobles of high degree overshadow those of humble birth.” “The birth 
of the clothier’s son was little heeded by the busy world!” “The 
child was so extremely weak and sickly, that few thought he could 
long survive..... While it is by no means certain that a person will 
attain eminence in after life, merely because he is small in infancy, 
it has happened curiously enough,” &c.,— and the case of Laud is 
sustained by the diminutive size and “ perishable shape” of the in- 
fant Newton. After the marriage of the Earl of Devonshire, Laud’s 
“own wretchedness from the upbraidings of conscience was very great, 
and his enemies made use of it to prevent him from rising,” &. We 
soon find, however, that “his rise was gradual, though slow, gaining a 
stall,” &e. He is permitted to recover from a fit, being “spared for 
sorer trials, yet to come”! At the coronation of Charles I, after vari- 
ous preliminaries, “ Then he swore to confirm to the people of England 
the laws and customs granted by his predecessors ; and they [evidently 
the “ predecessors,” though one is at a loss to see how they could have 
accomplished the act] placed the crown of St. Edward on his head, 
and the people shouted,” &c. When, after such instances, we read that 
a “ great conflict had began,” or that “it was to his kind offices that the 
acute and active powers of this remarkable man were turned into the 
proper channel,” we scarcely know whether to suspect author or printer. 
But when we learn that Williams survived his controversy with Laud 
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“to enjoy the luxury of retribution,” that “another arbitrary act charged 
upon Laud was his attempt to force upon the foreign Protestants,” &c., 
and find an important chapter rounded off with a reference to “the 
majestic ears of the Long Parliament,” we cannot doubt to whom the 
credit of such rhetoric belongs. 

May all apologies for such characters as Laud be so written! 





11.— Report of the Engineer and Artillery Operations of the Army of 
the Potomac, from its Organization to the Close of the Peninsular 
Campaign. By Brig.-Gen. J. G. Barnarp, Chief Engineer, and 
Brig.-Gen. W. F. Barry, Chief of Artillery. Illustrated by eighteea 
Maps, Plans, ete. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 1863. 


Next to General McClellan’s Report, this book is the most valuable 
to students of the history of the army of the Potomac of all that have 
as yet been published. It begins with General Barnard’s Report, 
addressed to General McClellan’s Chief of Staff, and dated January 26, 
1863. This Report opens with an interesting, though very brief, state- 
ment of the theory of the series of works which constitute the defences 
of Washington, and a description, equally brief, of the times and man- 
ner of their commencement and completion. This is followed by a 
statement of the way in which the engineer forces attached to the army 
of the Potomac were constituted during its campaign on the Peninsula. 
Next comes an admirable description of the Chickahominy, considered 
as a military obstacle, from which the reader may form an accurate 
idea of the river, the swamp and bottom-land which border it, and the 
neighboring highlands. The rest of this Report consists mainly of an 
account of the part taken by the Engineer forces in the advance on 
Richmond, in the movements executed by the army in the “ Seven 
Days,” in the construction of a defensive line at Harrison’s Landing, 
and in the withdrawal of the army from the Peninsula. The engi- 
neering operations at the siege of Yorktown are described in another 
Report of General Barnard, printed later in the volume, p. 136. Gen- 
eral Barnard’s reports, and the sub-reports made to him, contain 
abundant and valuable information upon the subjects of the building 
and making of military bridges and roads. 

Next comes Colonel Alexander’s Report of the operations upon 
which he was engaged between April 20th and May 12th, 1862. This 
Report is clear, interesting, and altogether a most agreeable specimen 
of military writing. It gives a full and minute description of the plans 
devised and successfully followed by Colonel Alexander, for landing 
troops and constructing temporary wharves. It is likely to be a most 
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useful atde-mémoire for all officers in command of what we have learned 
to call “ expeditionary forces.” 

The Reports of General Woodbury, Captain Spaulding, Captain 
Brainerd, and Captain Ketchum, treating mainly of road-making and 
bridge-building, require no particular notice, and the same may be said 
of Colonel Delafield’s letter on the subject of mantlets, of Lieutenant 
Comstock’s Report accompanying his Sketch of the fortifications at 
Gloucester Point, his Reports of his examination of the Confederate 
Lines on the Warwick River, once before and twice after their evacu- 
ation, and of Lieutenant McAlester’s Reports on the character of the 
Confederate Works at Williamsburg and of a reconnoissance at Bot- 
tom’s Bridge. 

In Colonel Alexander’s Personal Report, page 99, and in General 
Woodbury’s Special Report of the operations of the Volunteer En- 
gineer Brigade at White Oak Swamp Bridge, page 227, may be found 
a great deal of information in regard to the doings of our army during 
the trying period known as the “ Seven Days,” which will well reward 
the attention of the reader. The limits of this period are reckoned 
with less general agreement than might be expected in a matter so 
recent and so familiar. The sharp fighting began on Wednesday, June 
25th, when we gained some ground on the left, with a loss of over five 
hundred men. Every succeeding day was a day of battles, until the 
battle of Malvern Hill had been fought, on Tuesday, July Ist. The 
victory gained there was so complete, that the enemy desisted from 
further attack, and our weary army moved unmolested, through the 
pouring rain, to the banks of the James, on Wednesday, July 2d. 

General Barnard’s Report of engineering operations at the siege 
of Yorktown, his Journal of the siege of Yorktown, with Memoran- 
dum of Batteries, and Report of positions of Guns and emplacement 
for Guns in the Fortress of Yorktown, are full of details, and are 
rather dry reading; but the careful student, with the aid of the Plan 
of the Siege, may extract from them much valuable information, hardly 
. attainable elsewhere, as to its progress. 

The last Engineer Report is Lieutenant McAlester’s Report of the 
Battle of Williamsburg. It is of the greatest interest and value. It 
is very seldom that we can get so clear a glimpse at a battle as this 
Report gives us. Unfortunately for the reader, the writer’s duties per- 
mitted him to see but a small part of the field and the fighting. If 
Captain Stewart and Lieutenant Farquhar made reports of what they 
saw and did on the right, they should by all means be included in a 
second edition of this volume. 

Of General Barry’s Report of the Organization of the Artillery of 
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the Army of the Potomac, it is sufficient to say that it is simple, straight- 
forward, business-like, and satisfactory in the main. The student of the 
history of the army of the Potomac would be pleased to find in it some 
account of the progress of the work, from month to month; but General 
Barry contents himself with reporting what the field-artillery of the 
army of the Potomac comprised on the 25th of July, 1861, when he be- 
came its chief, and what it comprised when the army took the field, in 
March, 1862. His Report of the Artillery Operations at the Siege of 
Yorktown is mostly a table of batteries, with their armament, and a 
diary of the work done in and about them. 

Valuable as is much of the material of which we have given a brief 
account, the maps which this volume contains possess an almost equal 
value. It is the best collection of which we have any knowledge, and 
many of the individual maps and plans are also the best we know. 
The “ General Campaign Map,” Plate I., is very good, and of conven- 
ient size. The publisher should see that, in another edition, Wynn’s 
Mill, Alexander’s Bridge, and Dr. Gaines’s House are marked upon it. 
The official plan of the siege of Yorktown is most valuable; but this 
also would be made a great deal more serviceable by some very trifling 
additions, as, for instance, the marking of the Head-quarters of Gen- 
eral Sumner, who commanded the left wing of the army during the 
siege. The map showing the position of Williamsburg, and the Plan 
of our line of Intrenchments before Richmond, are of great interest 
and value. 

We have told what this handsome book contains, and here we should 
leave it, but that General Barnard’s Report comprises a criticism of 
the plan and conduct of the Peninsular campaign more important, if 
not more severe, than any other that has appeared in print. 

The Report, as has been stated, is dated January 26, 1863, and is 
addressed to the Chief of Staff of General McClellan, who was the 
commanding general during all the time to which it relates. General 
McClellan was relieved of his command in November, 1862, to the joy 
of many, to the regret of not a few. In the following year this book 
appeared. We are not told whether it was published by the order or 
with the permission of the War Department. There is no preface, no 
explanatory note. We are left in doubt in regard to the motive for 
publishing it, but its condemnation of General McClellan’s policy and 
action is the more serious, as coming from one who is confessedly an 
accomplished soldier, and familiar with the matters of which he speaks. 

This is not the place for a discussion of General McClellan’s merits 
and demerits as a soldier. We must confine ourselves to a brief ac- 
count of General Barnard’s “ Retrospect pointing out the mistakes that 
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were made, and thus tracing the Causes of Failure to their true sources.” 
Of this “ Retrospect,” we may say generally that its author condemns 
in succession every prominent feature of the commanding general's 
plan and conduct. He assigns, as prominent among the causes of ulti- 
mate failure, the inaction of eight months, from August, 1861, to April, 
1862, the adoption of the wrong line of operations against Richmond, 
the decision not to assault the lines of Yorktown, the failure to open 
our batteries on the place as fast as they were completed, the “ blunder” 
of the battle of Williamsburg, the subsequent adhesion to the York, 
instead of connecting with the navy on the James, the slowness of the 
movement to the Chickahominy, the omission to take advantage of the 
repulse of the rebels at Fair Oaks, and the fault committed in not con- 
centrating our army on one bank of the Chickahominy on the night 
before the battle of June 27th, 1862. 

It must be borne in mind, that all these positive statements have 
been before the public for a long time, and have received no authori- 
tative explanation, contradiction, or answer, until the publication of 
General McClellan’s Report. The attentive reader will naturally com- 
pare the Reports of the commanding general and of his chief engineer. 

The Peninsular campaign has long been ended, and we are gradu- 
ally collecting materials which will enable us to form or correct our 
judgments of the ability with which the General commanding the 
Union forces planned and conducted it. General Barnard’s Report 
will always hold a prominent place among these materials. The ac- 
complishments and official position of the author, his clear style, his 
distinct and positive statements, the moderateness of his personal claims, 
and the generosity of his praise of the juniors of his corps, unite to en- 
title it to such a place. 





12.— A Manual of Spherical and Practical Astronomy. By Wi.11aM 
CuavuveneT, LL.D., Chancellor of Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Tus work of Professor Chauvenet will hold a high place among 
the works of American astronomers. Admirably adapted to the wants 
of American students, whose access to astronomical libraries and to 
memoirs in foreign languages is necessarily very limited, this work 
contains a fuller discussion of a greater number of problems in the 
sciences of astronomical observation and calculation, than have ever 
before been presented in a connected form in any language; and it 
cannot fail to be of the greatest service in stimulating to increased 
activity the astronomical talent of this country. 
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In all the mechanical appliances of astronomy we have availed our- 
selves of the best work of the age, and in the invention of instruments 
and methods of observation have even won applause from European 
astronomers ; while in that skill of workmanship which is competent to 
the construction of the finest instruments, our countrymen have latterly 
begun to rival European artists. During the last thirty years, more 
than twenty observatories — several of the first class —have been 
erected and equipped in this country, and many valuable astronomical 
publications, in annals, memoirs, and journals, prove the industry of 
our scholars. The patronage of Congress, in establishing the National 
Observatory, in perfecting our admirably conducted Coast Survey, and 
in the publication of the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, 
attests the interest of our people in this — we might almost say — our 
favorite national science. 

Scholarship in this science has not, however, been so successfully 
cultivated among us as the inferior kinds of skill, and few of our coun- 
trymen have been able to make available to our students the best 
thoughts — the labors of genius — in the higher branches of the sci- 
ence. We ought, therefore, to welcome such services as Professor 
Chauvenet has performed for us with the greater satisfaction. 

In the work upon Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, by Professor 
Chauvenet, published in 1850, embracing the latest improvements and 
most elegant theorems of that branch of mathematics, we had an assur- 
ance of the ability which the present work demanded, and of that 
fidelity which has in the present work given us, in a most luminous and 
accessible form, the improvements in the trigonometrical methods of 
astronomy which we owe to the great German astronomers of the 
present century. 

But besides the scholarly labor of compiling this material, Professor 
Chauvenet has given us in his first volume evidence of no ordinary 
originality, in several new methods of treating problems in Spherical 
Astronomy. This is shown in his treatment of the problems of Eclipses 
and Occultations, and in several problems relating to Navigation. 

An Appendix to the second volume contains an exposition of the 
Method of Least Squares, — that numerical method of dealing with the 
values of observed quantities, by which, in modern physical inquiries, 
the accidental errors of many observations are made to cancel each 
other in the final results. This method is here for the first time pre- 
sented to American students with full and clear explanations, and with 
such exemplifications as make evident the value of this important 
instrument of physical research. 
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13.— An Address on the Subject of Rebellion, Slavery, and Peace, de- 
livered at Concord, N. H., March 2, 1864. By N. G. Upnam. 
Published by Request. Concord: E. C. Eastman. 8vo. pp. 40. 


Tuts speech, in itself sound, persuasive, eloquent, merits peculiar 
attention on account of its author and its influence. Hon. Nathaniel 
G. Upham, for many years a Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire, and since his retirement from the bench a zealous and 
active political leader, has hitherto been in the van of the Democratic 
party. Not a candidate or aspirant for public office, but profoundly 
interested in all subjects of national policy, he adhered to that party, 
believing that its views and measures tended to the preservation of the 
Union and of pacific relations between its several sections. With con- 
scious and manifest self-consistency, he now comes forward as the un- 
qualified and warm supporter of Mr. Lincoln’s administration and 
policy. He maintains that, the North and the national government 
having been loyal to all constitutional provisions and guaranties, the 
onus of the present rebellion rests wholly on the South, and that slavery 
and its abetters have no longer rights or claims. If the slaves of the 
seceding States be regarded as property, they are liable to appropriation 
to the direct or indirect use of the government as “ contraband of war,” 
or to confiscation as belonging to traitors; if regarded as persons, they 
owe allegiance, not to the Rebel government, or to masters who profess 
themselves the subjects of it, but to the United States government, the 
only lawful authority over the Confederate States, and so far as they 
recognize this allegiance by deserting their masters they become ipso 
facto free. Judge Upham holds that the reconstruction of the Union 
with slavery as one of its elements is impracticable, and that the true 
interest of the South, no less than the peace and prosperity of the nation 
collectively, demands the exclusion of this unfailing source of strife and 
peril. He contends also for the obligation to repeal, “simultaneously 
with the liberation of the slave, all the base acts of certain Northern 
States expelling the colored race from their borders, and subjecting 
them to obnoxious penalties and provisions.” In fine, a more thor- 
oughly loyal, timely, and efficient argument than this could not have 
been presented to a popular assembly, nor can the friends of the Union 
and the Administration put in circulation a document better fitted to 
further the public cause. We are the more solicitous to make record 
of its delivery and publication, because it has been second to no instru- 
mentality in defeating the enemies of the Union in New Hampshire, 
and in securing the election of the Union candidate for the guberna- 
torial office by a majority far beyond the most sanguine expectation of 
his supporters. 
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14.— CQudjo’s Cave. By J. T. Trowsriver, Author of “ Neigh- 
bor Jackwood,” “The Drummer-Boy,” &c., &c. 


WE have emerged from “Cudjo’s Cave” with a feeling of relief. In 
these sanguinary times, when we cannot take up a newspaper but our 
eyes light upon the details of some battle or murder, or of some calam- 
ity on land or sea, even a sensation story loses some of the relish with 
which it is wont to regale us in the piping times of peace. Our pas- 
sion for the horrible is not so intense but that the facts of “our own 
correspondent,” as they are meted out to us from day to day with no 
unsparing hand, completely satisfies it; they so far exceed the fictitious 
horrors of the novelist, that the latter fail to provoke a shudder or a 
tear. 

“ Cudjo’s Cave” is a sensation story, and, what is more and worse, a 
sensation story of to-day. Had the author laid his plot some three or 
four centuries back, when he could have clothed his hero in steel, caged 
the heroine in a stone fortress, and set his men to fighting with lance and 
axe, the plan, though common enough, would have better served the oc- 
casion, for the contrast with modern ways of life might have awakened 
at least a feeble interest. But the story of to-day will not greatly excite 
the imagination, when the recollections of Chattanooga are fresh in 
mind, and when the booming of cannon at Charleston disturbs our re- 
flections upon the most frightful of imaginary encounters, though its 
effect be heightened by every flourish of art. When reality gets so 
much the better of fiction, we must be excused if we turn away from the 
imaginary sufferings of a Miss Virginia Villars, or from the imaginary 
heroism of a Mr. Penn Hapgood, to bestow our pity or admiration upon 
heroism and suffering which exist elsewhere than in the fertile brain of 
a professional book-maker. But, aside from any such consideration as 
this, we think the author has made a mistake in the choice of his 
subject. 

The materials for a story which turns upon negro character have 
been exhausted by his predecessors in the field of novel-writing. Mrs. 
Stowe has left very little for her imitators. The drollery, the sim- 
plicity, the overflow of spirits, the ardent temperament of the negro, are 
apparent enough, but they will be appropriated by the first writer, and 
every succeeding one must copy. Besides, nothing can be more dif- 
ficult than for a novelist in this day not to overdo this matter. Feel- 
ings run so high, both for and against the claims of the negro to a 
higher social position than he has yet occupied, that a writer can hardly 
help sacrificing his literary art to his prepossesions. Culture must do 
for the negro what it has done for other races, — develop his character. 
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The novelist must, meanwhile, be content to depict negro character as 
it is, rather than as he thinks it will be or ought to be. His labor will 
then be a legitimate one, but his field of labor will be very circum- 
scribed. 

Mr. Trowbridge has evidently spent most time upon his personations 
of the negro character, and taken most pride in them, yet they are the 
feeblest he has drawn. The exaggerated virtues which Pomp par- 
ades, as some rustic lieutenant his first set of brass buttons, the ape- 
like instincts of Cudjo, or the mawkish simplicity of Old Toby, en- 
title them to no place among characters that can bear criticism. We 
cannot discuss their merits or faults minutely, because they will not 
bear dissection ; they are untrue to nature, and more than that we need 
not say. “Cudjo’s Cave” has had a great sale, but its success can be 
easily accounted for on other grounds than those of merit. It is happily 
adapted to the excitement of the hour, and is entertaining from the 
rapidity of its incident and the animation of its style. But the last 
thing for which we should congratulate an author now-a-days would be 
the sale of his book; indeed, this is almost a matter for suspicion, for 
worthless books are greedily devoured. 

The plot of this story is very simple; indeed, the story might have 
been compressed into the columns of a weekly newspaper without much 
detriment to its merits. Penn Hapgood, its chief figure, and by birth 
a Pennsylvania Quaker, is discharging the humble duties of a school- 
master somewhere in Tennessee, just before the commencement of the 
present war. Though a quiet non-resistant, and in all respects a very 
worthy person, Penn is suspected by those whose bread he eats of 
being an Abolitionist, and, without much ado, is tarred and feathered 
by some “poor whites.” Silas Ropes, whose manners and grammar 
are equally bad, is the principal among his persecutors, and a fair rep- 
resentative, we presume, at least in the estimation of the author, of the 
“ Southern chivalry.” Upon intimation that less gentle treatment awaits 
him in the future, Penn hies away to the mountains, where he is met 
and succored by two runaway negroes, Pomp and Cudjo, whose griev- 
ances are as substantial as his own. Cudjo is the sole proprietor of a 
cave, which affords them concealment and shelter, besides furnishing 
the author with a name for his story. Here they are soon joined by 
others, whom love for the Union has compelled to leave their homes. 
The locality of the cave, which had long been a secret with Pomp and 
Cudjo, quickly becomes known after the number of its inmates is in- 
creased, and its gloomy recesses are soon the theatre of strife and blood- 
shed. Penn Hapgood, it is a comfort to say, finds that non-resistance, 
however good in theory, will not do in practice; he and his friends 
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defend their cave against the attacks of their foes with proper spirit. 
Ropes and his gang are repulsed, and before they can collect their 
strength again the defenders of the cave have time to retreat. The 
most prominent of them seek the Union army, where they have per- 
formed and doubtless are performing prodigies of valor. Hapgood 
becomes the famous “fighting Quaker,” of whom we have all heard. 

Such is the story, stripped of its details, and we cannot wonder that 
the characters which it has suggested to Mr. Trowbridge are not strik- 
ingly original or attractive. We ought to make an exception in favor 
of Karl, who is the one really good character of the book. Despite the 
gibberish which he is made to talk, because his father was a Dutchman, 
and his wondrous exploits, which would have been hard for a big man to 
do, he is quite a success. The cunning and fidelity of the lad are really 
boyish and entertaining. Neither is Mrs. Salina Sprow] without interest 
for us. She acts like a woman, a strong-hearted, weak-minded woman, 
throughout. The conflict which agitates her breast between passion 
and sense of duty, in which the last, though so often defeated, never 
quite loses its hold upon her, is very well drawn indeed. Her love for 
a worthless husband, to which she sacrifices her pride and her honor, 
we appreciate as true to life. That passage of the book in which she 
is represented as ready to burn the house over her head, in order to 
save a faithful slave from the violence of her brutal husband, is almost 
a stroke of art. Were we to treat “ Cudjo’s Cave” as destined to be a 
permanent addition to our literature, and not as a waif thrown out upon 
the stream to catch for a moment the breath of popular applause, and 
then to disappear, we should surprise the author himself. Even he 
could not have so intended it, or he would have given it a different 
name. Pomp, Cudjo, Barber, Penn, are creations for our own time; 
they will not be highly esteemed by the next generation of readers. 

A stern purpose induced the author, as he intimates, to write this 
work. This purpose, whether good or indifferent, is feebly executed. 
Most writers of a sensation story are not without some reward for their 
pains, besides what their ware may bring in the book-market. The 
production of their trifle will serve to amuse a leisure hour, or to be- 
guile away the tedious monotony of life, if nothing more. But we pity 
the author who devotes himself to such a task, not to please others or 
himself, but as a matter of duty. His labor will be fruitless; the stub- 
born evils of life, as he will find, must be met, if they are to be over- 
come, by a more potent weapon than an unnatural fiction. 
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15.— The Poems of Ropert Lowe t, Author of “The New Priest 
of Conception Bay.” A New Edition (with many new Poems). 
Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1864. 16mo. pp. 206. 


THERE are few recent volumes of poetry of which we could greet 
a new edition with more satisfaction than that with which we welcome 
this new issue of the Rev. Mr. Lowell’s Poems. Its contents are indeed 
of very various merit, but there are poems in the little volume which 
are permanent additions to our literature. 

Mr. Lowell has not only the poetic feeling, but at times he displays 
possession of the genuine poetic faculty. His “Songs of our Holy 
War,” as he calls them, are among the best of the Lyrics of Loyalty. 
“The Massachusetts Line” and “The Men of the Cumberland” have 
attained a popularity to which their spirit and vigor give them good 
title. They are inspired with such fervor of patriotism, and with 
such real sympathy with brave deeds, that they answer the true end 
of the patriotic lyric, by quickening the zeal and animating the courage 
of all engaged in maintaining the good cause. One feels the throbs 
of the heart in the rhythm of the verse, and the reader shares in the 
emotion with which the poet was filled. 

Mr. Lowell’s genius is most quickly responsive to the heroic tone 
in life, and his nature finds in bold and brave deeds, on sea or land, its 
most inspiring cordial. It seems like a freak of fortune that such a 
man should be engaged in the quiet duties of a country parish, and 
not be in command on the quarter-deck of a man-of-war, or at the head 
of astorming column. There is a marked contrast between the vigor 
and manliness of his patriotic, and the want of freshness and simplicity 
of séme of his religious verse. 

The finest poem in the volume — and-the one in which Mr. Lowell’s 
imaginative powers are most strikingly displayed — is that called “ The 
Brave Old Ship, The Orient.” It is a narrative of admirable direct- 
ness and concentration of interest. It is full of the awful mystery 
and beauty and strength of the sea. It is not a real incideni versified, 
but a work of pure imagination, in which the conception and execution 
are throughout noble and consistent. The form and melody of the 
verse reproduce the swell and tone of the ocean, and are in subtile 
harmony with the progress and catastrophe of the wild story. We beg 
Mr. Lowell to expunge in another edition the foot-note which reduces 
this noble poem from the universal regions of the imagination to the 
narrow limits of a very superficial and obscure allegory. 

We heartily commend the volume to all lovers of poetry who are 
not yet acquainted with it. 
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16.— Diary from November 18, 1862, to October 18,1863. By Apam 
Gurowski. Volume II. New York: Carleton. 1864. pp. 348. 


Count GurowskI, having acted as assistant pilot to one or two 
hopelessly shipwrecked revolutionary enterprises in Europe, comes to 
this country with a natural confidence in his fitness to take the helm in 
utterly unknown waters, and with breakers under the lee. His book is 
a triumphant series of J-told-you-sos, and it is a thousand pities, the 
Count being at least as prescient as an average astrologer or rapt 
centre-table, that he should not publish his Diary in advance, giving us 
the coming year instead of the past, so that we might know beforehand 
what prodigious fools we were going to be. It is, no doubt, more con- 
venient to prophesy after the event, but the other way would be so 
much more useful, that there is a kind of misanthropy in letting us 
grope through a whole twelvemonth, breaking our noses at every turn, 
when a single word spoken in season might prevent it. 

But if the Count’s prescience be a gift which he keeps more exclu- 
sively for his own use than is entirely worthy of so ardent a lover of 
his kind, he makes up for it by the lavish way in which he squanders 
his omniscience, which is at the service of everybody, whether they ask 
for it or no. He would undertake to teach the Pope infallibility in 
twelve lessons. He keeps a free academy of the omne scibile, teaching 
Mr. Seward and the various foreign ambassadors diplomacy, Mr. Lin- 
coln the American Constitution, Mr. Welles naval affairs, Mr. Chase 
finance, and all our generals strategy, not to mention deportment of a 
finer polish than was ever dreamed of by Castiglione himself. If it 
be true that he volunteered to take the command of our armies, Mr. 
Stanton’s refusal of the offer would go far toward justifying the ‘oppo- 
sition complaint that he was prolonging the war for purposes of his 
own. The only thing which the Count would seem incompetent to 
teach is Latin, but of this he makes no secret, sprinkling his volume 
thickly with advertisements of the fact so utterly revolutionary in 
grammar and syntax that they would have driven Sir John Cheke 
mad. He disputes with Sigismund the imperial monopoly of being 
super grammaticam. 

Count Gurowski professes, and no doubt feels, a sincere admiration 
of the American people collectively, but is compelled to speak ill of 
almost every individual specimen he encounters. It must be exceed- 
ingly painful to a man of his benevolent turn. Since Cato, the office 
of censor has never been so adequately and laboriously filled ; since 
Timon, there has never been such perfectly impartial railing. Our 
tough cynic goes about, like a new Diogenes with a dark-lantern, and, 
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keeping the slides carefully shut tight, tries how many honest men he 
cannot find. Thus far he seems to have been very successful. Well 
was the Count named Adam, for he is the only man of his generation. 

But neither Count Gurowski’s overweening conceit of himself, nor 
his savage criticisms, should lead us to overlook the fact that he is a 
man of great culture, intelligence, and, above all, independence. His 
experience of human affairs, too, has been wellnigh as various and 
intimate as that of Ulysses himself. His appreciation of the deep 
significance of our civil war and of the heroism of the people is keen 
and sympathetic, and though we think the war itself has sobered and 
strengthened us by making us feel the duties and realities of life as 
never before, yet we may still find a healthy tonic in criticisms which, 
if bitter, are also honest and uncompromising. 





17.— Diplomatic Correspondence, 1863. Parts I. and IL, pp. li. and 
1389, with Supplement to Part L, pp. cxxxix. Washington. 1864. 


Ir has long been the fashion to say sharp things about the devious 
verbosity of diplomatists and the cunning tricks of lawyers, but the 
world is not yet in such near prospeet of the Millennium as to get along 
without either. One of the most venerable of modern puns is Sir 
Henry Wotton’s slur upon an ambassador as “an honest man sent 
to lie abroad for the good of his country.” So pleased with it was the 
good knight himself, as to try to give it European currency by trans- 
lating it into Latin. But he only spoiled the point, and the learned 
Scioppius, one of the most stupendous issimi of his day, held up the ad 
mentiendum as a fair sample of Protestant principle and English hon- 
esty. Sully also, in speaking of the treaty of Vervins, has his sneer at 
the protocols and what-nots of the plenipotentiaries. “I shall take no 
notice of the rest of those formalities in use amongst them, and leave it 
to others to extol those refined stratagems that in politics are thought 
the masterpieces of human wit.” And yet we doubt not that the Duke 
himself, when he was sent, a year or two later, on an embassy to Eng- 
land, found it convenient to wrap his little gems of meaning in wordy 
cotton-wool, like others of his trade. 

The truth is, that both lawyers and diplomatists are the buffers of so- 
ciety, preventing the too violent collision of men and nations. Without 
them the world would soon fall back to the primitive system of faust- 
recht, and we should have private or public war on our hands all the 
time. Ambassadors have also, as purveyors of the material of history, 
earned a right to the gratitude of mankind, scarcely second to that of 
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writers of memoirs. How much do we not owe to the archives of 
Venice, France, and Spain? How much more vivid and contemporary 
is our conception of the historical personages of past times, when we 
read how his Majesty looked, or what some great man “said to me this 
morning”? It is mere gossip, to be sure; but then all history is noth- 
ing more than gossip, with the world for a tea-table. We wish it were 
the fashion still for ambassadors to sketch and send home these bits of 
the historical picturesque, to report from the green-room as well as the 
boxes of the great theatre to which they have a free admission. The 
volumes before us are singularly barren in this respect, and we owe all 
the more thanks to Mr. Thayer, our Consul-General in Egypt, for a 
very lively account of the Sultan’s visit to Alexandria. 

We are undoubtedly at a disadvantage, as respects the other great 
nations, in not having a regular diplomatic service, in Which our minis- 
ters might be trained to their profession, and in which promotion should 
be the reward of merit. Yet we have no reason to be ashamed of the 
manner in which we are at present represented abroad. Our embassies 
at London, Paris, Vienna, and Turin are filled by really eminent men, 
and among our consuls there are some, like Mr. Bigelow at Paris, in 
all respects competent to the higher grade. It is true that our most 
important diplomatic posts, of great importance even in quiet times for 
the impressions they give of our national character, have been too often 
shamelessly peculated in to pay the wages of dirty political work at 
home, and the ears of an American are made to tingle in many a Eu- 
ropean capital with traditions of the drunken or debauched Excellencies 
who have misrepresented his country; yet our diplomacy, even within 
recent memory, has been illustrated by such names as Irving, Bancroft, 
and Everett. Our civil war has taught us, among other useful things, 
how intimate and sensitive are our relations with the Old World, and 
we trust that it will before long become impossible for an American 
President to make the awkward blunder of nominating a German to 
Italy or a political exile to Germany. There should be a Board of 
Examiners for consular candidates, which, if it did not always succeed 
in sifting out competent men, might at least make it less likely that our 
national representative in any foreign town should be exceptionally 
vulgar and ignorant. 

In the present collection, the correspondence which will be read with 
most interest is that which concerns our relations with England, and it 
is no small satisfaction that our interests should have been committed, 
during so critical a period, to a man so prudent, able, and tenacious as 
Mr. Adams. The third of his name in hereditary succession who has 
been our ambassador at St. James’s, he has so acquitted himself as to 
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more than justify expectation. A truly solid man, with a sense of the 
true points at issue not to be baffled or diverted, he has managed the 
dangerous business of the Alabama and the Rebel rams with a discreet 
firmness that is already having its effect on public opinion in England. 
It is truly diverting to see Earl Russell endeavoring to talk down to a 
man like this, to watch his superciliousness gradually become vexation, 
doubt, alarm, and finally apologetic concession. Mr. Adams, contin- 
ually “ having the honor to be,” and “ taking this occasion to renew,” 
with the blandest formality forces his Lordship closer and closer to the 
wall, where he leaves him pinned at last, “ with distinguished considera- 
tion,” of eourse, but squirming in most entomological fashion. The 
praise ence bestowed on Sir Francis Walsingham is admirably appli- 
cable to our ambassador. It may truly be said of him, “ How vigilant 
he was to gather true intelligence ; what means and persons he em- 
ployed for it ; how punctual he was in keeping to his instructions where 
he was limited, and how wary and judicious where he was left free ; 
still advancing, upon all occasions, the reputation and interest of his 
Great Mistress, with a lively and indefatigable devotion ! ” 

There seems to be a growing tendency of late to undervalue Mr. 
Seward. That he should be spoken slightingly of in England is not to 
be wondered at, but that such sneers should be caught up and repeated 
in this country argues a pitiful provincialism not very flattering to our 
independence. ‘There is, to be sure, a little inconsistency in the charges 
brought against him. On that side of the water he is accused of blus- 
ter, and on this, of truckling. A man must have pretty fairly pre- 
served, one would say, the becoming moderation of statesmanship, who 
is attacked on such opposite grounds. If Mr. Seward sometimes seem 
to foreign critics a little too confident, we at least need like him none 
the less for having faith in the destiny of his country. If his despatches 
now and then smack a little of the schoolmaster, we must not forget 
that European statesmen are boys in their a-} abs in all that concerns 
a knowledge of us and our affairs. In the Trent case we undoubtedly 
had no standing whatever in international law, and because England 
made her demand a little gruffly, was Mr. Seward to insure our dis- 
memberment as a nation by a foreign war on a point of childish tem- 
per? The true office of a statesman is to prevent his countrymen from 
acting under the influence of passion. Mr. Seward, by universal ad- 
mission, was one of the ablest, if not the ablest, of our politicians three 
years ago, and we cannot believe that he has become so suddenly im- 
becile. He was an antislavery man when it was not yet prosperous to 
be so, before some of his critics were born, and if he now set a higher 
value on the merely territorial integrity of the country than seems wise 
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to some, it is only the natural result of a position which compels him to 
see and feel more keenly than anything else the weakness and danger 
which have resulted from disunion in our relations with foreign powers. 
If we have been able for three years to thwart all designs at interven- 
tion, with the war and ruin that would have followed, we owe it mainly 
to Mr. Seward ; and if his victories have been less noisy, and less grati- 
fying to our pride, than those in other fields, they have been no less 
effective, nor less deserving the gratitude of his country. 





18. — Autobiography, Correspondence, $c. of Lyman Brercuer, D. D. 
Edited by Cuartes Beecuer. With Illustrations. In Two Vol- 
umes. Vol. I. New York: Harpers. 12mo. pp. viii. 563. 


“ As for me, I am an ancestor,” said Napoleon quietly to somebody 
who was descanting somewhat mercilessly, as is the wont of genealo- 
gists, on the merits of his pedigree. Dr. Beecher might have indulged 
in the same sarcasm, for he was the progenitor of a remarkable race. 
Few men who went about, as Longfellow says, with iron pots on their 
heads, had more manhood in their loins than he, and two such children 
as Mrs. Stowe and Henry Ward Beecher are seldom born to one father. 
He was himself a man of real pith and vigor, a large nature stretching 
cramped tenets till they sat easily on him. 

The book is made up of Dr. Beecher’s own conversational autobiog- 
raphy, his correspondence, and the recollections and letters of his chil- 
dren. The materials are rather dumped down than artistically ar- 
ranged, and the editor fully justifies the auguries of his childhood in 
the clumsiness with which he has done his work. He gives us a great 
deal of matter not only irrelevant, but positively disagreeable, which 
argues very dull perceptions as to what is of interest to the world. He 
seems to think that he is writing the life of the family, and insists on 
telling us all their little ailments, as if readers had no rights which a 
biographer is bound to respect. Biography, no doubt, is only house- 
hold history, but there are occasions on which even this familiar Muse 
should have breeding enough to look the other way. There are a great 
many things which we ought to thank Ahriman for sweeping out into 
his dust-heap. 

But, despite all faults of execution, the volume is very interesting. 
Mrs. Stowe’s contributions are the very poetry of country memories, 
and many of her sketches, that of the church at Litchfield with its 
choir, for instance, give us precisely what we want to know, and what 
is so carefully forgotten in our local histories. We have very pleasant 
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glimpses of the life in Litchfield, with its substantial comfort and culture, 
and its old-fashioned hospitable ways, now, alas! extinct. Mr. Brace’s 
school shows that the claims of zsthetics were beginning to be recog- 
nized in a shy and guilty sort of way. He wrote dramatic entertain- 
ments for his pupils; and it is amusing to see Melpomene palmed 
upon the Puritan audience in the disguise of a normal schoolmistress. 
There was such a thing as country-life in New England then, and 
every larger town had its one or more resident families, who, without 
any assumption of superiority, gave a tone of greater refinement to 
intercourse, and kept up the traditions of social dignity. Now-a-days 
everything drains off to the great cities. So good a picture of the 
average New England life of sixty years since, among people of mid- 
dling condition, is nowhere to be found. It is a somewhat prosaic life 
in its externals, a little sharp-edged and hard, more Scotch than Eng- 
lish, and the same terrible religious creed that gives it depth makes it 
also sombre ; but here, as elsewhere, Nature revenges herself in freaks 
of poetry and humor. Sometimes we catch ourselves wondering, as in 
a land of earthquakes, how the work of life can go on at all with that 
gloomy faith hanging between men and heaven, bodeful of overwhelm- 
ing doom, perhaps to-day, perhaps to-morrow, at all events inevitable. 
But the truth is, that creeds, though intellectually unbending, are always 
pliant to the moral needs of men. If not, we are selfish enough to 
have shocked even Hobbes himself; for what man could play with his 
children, if he really believed that some of them were destined to eter- 
nal fire? There are strange contrasts in this volume. Nothing can be 
more sweetly idyllic than the picture of Roxana, as she sits spinning, 
and learning French with the book tied to her distaff; it is worthy of 
“Hermann and Dorothea”; and nothing can be more frightful than 
Roxana’s husband writing to their daughter, whose betrothed has just 
been lost at sea, to hint a hope that was worse than doubt as to his 
condition in the other world, —a hope sure to bring his image up before 
her despair among “those whom lawless and uncertain thoughts im- 
agine howling.” 

Dr. Beecher was an earnest and able man, and did a man’s work in 
the world. He was truly a full man, and when he preached his best, 
he “ spilled over,” as he called it, in his pithy way. He was a man of 
strong human sympathies, dauntless, a lover of conflict for its own sake 
as well as truth’s, —a lover of sport, too, who could land a trout as deftly 
as a sinner. He had a great command of that natural rhetoric wnich 
is better learned from plain men than from learned books, that poetry 
of the understanding whose images are taken from every-day life, and 
whose phrase is native to the soil,—a good working eloquence. Fil- 
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tered through a woman’s nature, the strong current of life in him be- 
comes genius in his daughter. Hard as his creed was, it seems to have 
softened insensibly to himself as he grew older, unable to resist the in- 
nate kindliness and healthiness of his nature. The book gives us the 
impression of a stalwart theological prize-fighter, ready to step into the 
ring at a moment’s warning, and, after a good pounding given and 
taken, to shake hands and be friends. The race is not running out in 
New England while it can give birth to such sturdy Saxons as this. 





19. — Roundabout Papers. By W. M. Tuackeray, Author of 
“Vanity Fair,” &c. With Illustrations. Reprinted from the “Corn- 
hill Magazine.” New York: Harper and Brothers. 1863. pp. 292. 


Tae shock which was felt in this country at the sudden death of 
Thackeray was a new proof, if any were wanting, that London is still 
our social and literary capital. Not even the loss of Irving called forth 
so universal and strong an expression of sorrow. And yet it had been 
the fashion to call Thackeray a cynic. We must take leave to doubt 
whether Diogenes himself, much less any of his disciples, would have 
been so tenderly regretted. We think there was something more in all 
this than mere sentiment at the startling extinction of a great genius. 
There was a universal feeling that we had lost something even rarer 
and better, — a true man. 

Thackeray was not a cynic, for the simple reason that he was a 
humorist, and could not have been one if he would. Your true cynic 
is a sceptic also; he is distrustful by nature, his laugh is a bark of selfish 
suspicion, and he scorns man, not because he has fallen below himself, 
but because he can rise no higher. But humor of the truest quality al- 
ways rests on a foundation of belief in something better than it sees, and 
its laugh is a sad one at the awkward contrast between man as he is 
and man as he might be, between the real snob and the ideal image of 
his Creator. Swift is our true English cynic, with his corrosive sar- 
casm; the satire of Thackeray is the recoil of an exquisite sensibility 
from the harsh touch of life. With all his seeming levity, Thackeray 
used to say, with the warmest sincerity, that Carlyle was his master and 
teacher. He had not merely a smiling contempt, but a deadly hatred, 
of all manner of shams, an equally intense love for every kind of man- 
liness, and for gentlemanliness as its highest type. He had an eye for 
pretension as fatally detective as an acid for an alkali; wherever it fell, 
so clear and seemingly harmless, the weak spot was sure to betray itself. 
He called himself a disciple of Carlyle, but would have been the first 
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to laugh at the absurdity of making any comparison between the playful 
heat-lightnings of his own satire and that lurid light, as of the Divine 
wrath over the burning cities of the plain, that flares out on us from 
the profoundest humor of modern times. Beside that ingenium perfer- 
vidum of the Scottish seer, he was but a Pall-Mall Jeremiah after all. 

It is curious to see how often Nature, original and profuse as she is, 
repeats herself; how often, instead of sending one complete mind like 
Shakespeare, she sends two who are the complements of each other, — 
Fielding and Richardson, Goethe and Schiller, Balzac and George 
Sand, and now again Thackeray and Dickens. We are not fond of 
comparative criticism, we mean of that kind which brings forward the 
merit of one man as if it depreciated the different merit of another, nor 
of supercilious criticism, which measures every talent by some ideal 
standard of possible excellence, and, if it fall short, can find nothing to 
admire. A thing is either good in itself or good for nothing. Yet there 
is such a thing as a contrast of differences between two eminent intel- 
lects by which we may perhaps arrive at a clearer perception of what 
is characteristic in each. It is almost impossible, indeed, to avoid some 
sort of parallel @ da Plutarch between Thackeray and Dickens. We 
do not intend to make out which is the greater, for they may be equally 
great, though utterly unlike, but merely to touch on a few striking 
points. Thackeray, in his more elaborate works, always paints char- 
acter, and Dickens single peculiarities. Thackeray’s personages are 
all men, those of Dickens personified oddities. The one is an artist, 
the other a caricaturist ; the one pathetic, the other sentimental. Noth- 
ing is more instructive than the difference between the illustrations of 
their respective works. Thackeray’s figures are such as we meet about 
the streets, while the artists who, draw for Dickens invariably fall into 
the exceptionally grotesque. Thackeray’s style is perfect, that of 
Dickens often painfully mannered. Nor is the contrast less remarkable 
in the quality of character which each selects. Thackeray looks at life 
from the club-house window, Dickens from the reporter’s box in the 
police-court. Dickens is certainly one of the greatest comic writers 
that ever lived, and has perhaps created more types of oddity than 
any other. His faculty of observation is marvellous, his variety in- 
exhaustible. Thackeray’s round of character is very limited; he re- 
peated himself continually, and, as we think, had pretty well emptied 
his stock of invention. But his characters are masterpieces, always 
governed by those average motives, and acted upon by those average 
sentiments, which all men have in common. They never act like heroes 
and heroines, but like’ men and women. 

Thackeray’s style is beyond praise,—so easy, so limpid, showing 
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everywhere by unobtrusive allusions how rich he was in modern cul- 
ture, it has the highest charm of gentlemanly conversation. And it 
was natural to him,—his early works (“The Great Hoggarty Diamond,” 
for example) being as perfect, as low in tone, as the latest. He was in 
all respects the most finished example we have of what is called a man 
of the world. In the pardonable eulogies which were uttered in the 
fresh grief at his loss there was a tendency to set him too high. He 
was even ranked above Fielding,—a position which no one would have 
been so eager in disclaiming as himself. No, let us leave the old fames 
on their pedestals. Fielding is the greatest creative artist who has 
written in English since Shakespeare. Of a broader and deeper nature, 
of a larger brain than Thackeray, his theme is Man, as that of the latter 
is Society. The Englishman with whom Thackeray had most in com- 
mor. was Richard Steeie, as these “ Roundabout Papers” show plainly 
enough. He admired Fielding, but he loved Steele. 





20.—1. Chaucer’s Legende of Goode Women. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, Glossarial and Critical, by Hiram Corson. 
Philadelphia: Frederick Leypoldt. 1864. 12mo. pp. xxxviii., 145. 

2. Observations on the Language of Chaucer. By Francis James 
CuiLp, Professor in Harvard College. From the Memoirs of the 
American Academy, New Series, Vol. VIII. Cambridge: Welch, 
Bigelow, and Company. 1862. 4to. pp. 107. 


For two centuries after his death, Chaucer was honored not merely 
as the first in point of time of English poets, but the first in rank also. 
Thenceforward he became more and more a tradition, a name which 
poets invoked as they did the Muse, and with very much the same sin- 
cerity and right of acquaintance. Dryden, with his sterling English 
sense, and really admirable critical sagacity, had a feeling of his worth, 
and modernized a few of his poems, as a bookseller’s job. Pope tried his 
hand at one or two more, with an unhappy lubricity choosing mostly such 
poems as had acquired a taint of uncleanness by the change of manners, 
though in Chaucer’s day they but expressed the honest frankness of the 
time. Between 1687 and 1777 there was but one edition of Chaucer’s 
works, and he was in the apogee of his fame when Tyrwhitt (1775-78) 
published his text of the Canterbury Tales. From that time forth, his 
credit has been on the rise, till he has at length assumed his true place, 
as second only to that English poet to whom all other poets are second. 

Various attempts have been made to translate Chaucer, but they 
have all failed, and all deserved to fail, though Wordsworth, Leigh 
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Hunt, and Browning assisted in the volume published in 1841. Poetry 
that has any real principle of life in it, as Cervantes long ago discov- 
ered, is incapable of being transfused into another language. Of late, 
the study of Chaucer in the original has come into vogue, and Mr. Cor- 
son deserves the thanks of all lovers of what is genuine in literature for 
the taste with which he has made his selection, and the care with which 
he has edited it. The “ Legend of Good Women,” though it does not 
do justice to the range of Chaucer as a poet, is entirely adequate as an 
introduction to the study of his language, which was the object Mr. Cor- 
son had in view. In a well-written Preface, he shows a loving appre- 
ciation of his author, (though he gives up a little too much space to 
Mrs. Browning’s fine writing,) and his notes show taste and scholarship. 
But his little volume, good as it is, would have been more nearly per- 
fect, and he would have avoided some mistakes (like that on page 
xxviii., where he says that the final e in Chaucer is always silent before 
words beginning with a vowel, which is not true either of the French or 
Italian poets on whom Chaucer modelled his verse) if he had profited 
by the admirable monograph of Professor Child, the title of which we 
have given at the head of this notice. 

Professor Child was already known by his Collection of English 
Ballads, in which the taste shown in selection was more than equalled 
by a scholarship in illustration so accurate and exhaustive that we are 
fain to call it German, for want of any English example. His “Ob- 
servations on the Language of Chaucer” are the most valuable contri- 
bution to the study of that author since Tyrwhitt published his edition 
of the “Canterbury Tales.” It is an index to every variation of form, 
whether of grammar or prosody, that occurs in the “Canterbury Tales,” 
made with a full knowledge of all the gains of recent philological sci- 
ence, and with the conscientious caution of a true scholar. While it 
goes far toward establishing the theoretic probability of regularity in 
the Chaucerian system of verse, it shows also how many obstacles are 
to be removed by careful collation of manuscript texts before any indis- 
putable law can be established. We hope to see it published in a more 
convenient and accessible form, and we cannot but wish that Professor 
Child might edit the works of an author for whose appreciation he has 
done so much, and to whom no living man is so competent to do justice 
as himself. 
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21.— Poems. By Jean Incetow. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1863 
pp. 256. 


“ Jean IncELOw” has such a very odd look that one feels inclined, 
at first, to believe it a pseudonyme. It sounds very much like one of 
those names which a young author might choose for his heroine after 
the fashion that came in with “Jane Eyre,” plain but not vulgar, musi- 
cal in an unpretending way, and attractive by a spice of oddity to ears 
somewhat palled by the high-sounding titles that were once the mode. 
A doubt about the name might lead us to suspect that the sex also was 
a device. If these poems are written by a woman, they are remarkable 
for a certain firmness of thought and style; if by a man, for sweet- 
ness and delicacy of sentiment. This is already saying a great deal in 
their praise. Assuming them to be the first productions of a young 
woman, they are full of promise, for they have a simplicity that is very 
uncommon in female verse-writing. It is rather singular that women, 
who write letters with so much ease and grace as to have almost a 
monopoly of writing them well, are apt to seek originality in poetry in 
quaintness of phrase and overstraining of sentiment. They seem to 
mistake vehemence for force, and become harsh in endeavoring to es- 
cape the control of that refinement of organization which gives to their 
intellect its most charming quality. Mrs. Browning, in some of her later 
poems, was as rugged and obscure as the elder Edda, and Miss Rossetti 
seems to us in danger of throwing away a really fine imagination by 
choosing to be whimsical when she might be original. There is no 
falser axiom than that which denies sex to mind. 

The poems of Miss Ingelow, like those of all young writers, show 
traces of the influence of the prevailing school. There are tricks of 
verse and turns of phrase which she has caught of Tennyson and 
Charles Kingsley, and there is too much of that landscape-painting 
which applies the principles of Pre-Raphaelitism to poetry, where they 
are out of place, and gives all the particulars that can be found by an 
eye at leisure instead of the few essential features into which a scene is 
generalized by a mind under strong emotion. Miss Ingelow, as young 
poets are wont, strives to say all that can be said, rather than to leave 
out all but what must be said. But making all the allowances which 
an honest criticism should, there is quite enough in her volume to give 
her a place among the better poets of the day. There is a genuine 
originality in her choice of subjects and her conception of situations and 
motives. She has a true eye for what is lovely and touching, both in 
the outward world and the inward one of the emotions, and a fine in- 
stinct of the way in which each reproduces itself in the other, giving 
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or taking, as the case may be, the hue of its own sentiment. Some of 
her lyrics have the highest charm of feeling and measure; fresh and 
full of unexpected turns, they have the freedom and simplicity, the 
delightful nonchalance, of nursery rhymes, but such as are sung only by 
the Muse over the cradles of her favorites. They have that exhilarat- 
ing want of purpose, that singing for mere singing’s sake, that seemed 
to be lost since the day of the Old Dramatists. Miss Ingelow raises 
high expectations, which we have no doubt her maturer powers will 
fully justify. 





22.— Poems in the Dorset Dialect. By Witu1aM Barnes. Boston: 
Crosby and Nichols. 1864. 12mo. pp. viii. and 207. 


WE need do no more than announce the republication of this vol- 
ume, for it comes to us with its reputation already made. Mr. Barnes 
is not a peasant writing in his native patois, but a scholar who has 
made himself perfect master of a dialect, for such the language of Dor- 
setshire almost deserves to be called; not quite in the same sense as 
Lowland Scotch, the French of Jasmin, the German of Hebel, or the 
Italian of Meli, but still a dialect in its retention of archaic forms and 
words peculiar to itself. These poems, laying no claim to any very 
high imaginative power, have the merit, almost as rare, of nature and 
simplicity. Mr. Barnes, with a true sense of his own strong point, 
called a former volume “ Homely Rhymes.” But his verse is homely 
only in the best sense, that it deals with household sentiment and the 
mirth or sadness of the fireside. He writes, like Robert de Brunne, 

“ For the luf of symple men, 

That strange English can not ken, 

For tho that on this land wonn 

That the Latyn ne Frankys conn.” 
People that are reasonably tired of metaphysics in rhyme, who have 
tastes not yet so dulled that they need to have even passion red-peppered 
for them, will find real solace and refreshment in these poems. In sub- 
ject and treatment, they are sweet, kindly, and rural. Nor is the dia- 
lect such as to make them hard reading. There is hardly a stanza in 
the volume which cannot be made English by a change of spelling, a 
curious illustration of what we said before, — that Mr. Barnes writes in 
a language which he has acquired, and not to which he was born. This 
fact, however, as the tongue is neither foreign nor dead, does not in the 
least detract from the perfectly easy naturalness of the poems. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Tue publishers of the North American Review have had the honor 
of receiving the following letter from the President of the United 


States. 
“ ExEcuTIvE MAnsIon, 


Washington, January 16, 1864. 
“Messrs. Crossy anD NICHOLS: — 

“ GENTLEMEN: The number for this month and year of the North 
American Review was duly received, and for which please accept my 
thanks. Of course I am not the most impartial judge; yet, with due 
allowance for this, I venture to hope that the article entitled ‘The 
President’s Policy’ will be of value to the country. I fear I am not 
quite worthy of all which is therein kindly said of me personally. 

“ The sentence of twelve lines, commencing at the top of page 252, I 
could wish to be not exactly as it is. In what is there expressed, the 
writer has not correctly understood me. I have never had a theory 
that Secession could absolve States or people from their obligations. 
Precisely the contrary is asserted in the Inaugural Address; and it 
was because of my belief in the continuation of these obligations, that I 
was puzzled, for a time, as to denying the legal rights of those citizens 
who remained individually innocent of treason or rebellion. But I 
mean no more now than to merely call attention to this point. 

“ Yours respectfully, 
“A. LINCOLN.” 

The sentence to which the President refers is the following : — 

“ Even so long ago as when Mr. Lincoln, not yet convinced of the danger 
and magnitude of the crisis, was endeavoring to persuade himself of Union 
majorities at the South, and to carry on a war that was half peace, in the 
hope of a peace that would have been all war, — while he was still enforcing 
the Fugitive Slave Law, under some theory that Secession, however it might 
absolve States from their obligations, could not escheat them of their claims 
under the Constitution, and that slaveholders in rebellion had alone, among 
mortals, the privilege of having their cake and eating it at the same time, — 
the enemies of free government were striving to persuade the people that the 
war was an Abolition crusade. To rebel without reason was proclaimed as 
one of the rights of man, while it was carefully kept out of sight that to sup- 
press rebellion is the first duty of government.” 


[Nothing could have been further from the intention of the Editors 
than to misrepresent the opinions of the President. They merely 
meant that, in their judgment, the policy of the Administration was at 
first such as practically to concede to any rebel who might choose to 
profess loyalty, rights under the Constitution whose corresponding obli- 
gations he repudiated. } 
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John, Lord of Joinville, reviewed, 419 - 
460. 


Diplomatic Correspondence, noticed, 619. 
Doctrine of a Future Life, A Critical His- 
tory of, Alger’s, noticed, 278. 
ing, Immanuel, 145. 
Dream Children, noticed, 304. 
Dred Scott Decision, the, referred to, 55. 
Dudley, Thomas, 148. 


Fdgewood, My Farm of, noticed, 288. 


INDEX. 


Edwards, Professor, as a scholar, 89. 

Ejmleitung zur allgemeinen vergleichenden 
Geographie, etc., Gage’s Translation of, 
reviewed, 498 - 519. 

Endicott, John, 148. 

English, J. L., his references to W. H. 

rescott, 16. 

English Literature, History of Craik’s, no- 
tieed, 576. , 

Evangelists, Hours with the, Nichols’s, no- 
ticed, 585. 

Examen Critique de la Vie de Jésus de M. 
Renan, Freppel’s, reviewed, 195 - 233. 

Examiner, The Christian, 88. 


Feliz, R. P., his M. Renan et sa Vie de 
Jésus, reviewed, 195 — 233. 

Federalist, The, Dawson’s edition of, no- 
ticed, 586. 

Fones, Thomas, 148 — Mary, Martha, Sam- 
uel, Deane, 150. 

Forth, John, 132. 

Freedmen, New England Educational Com- 
—— for, Reports of, reviewed, 477, 


497. 
Frémont, General, his kindness to soldiers, 
527 


Freppel, M. Y Abbé, his Examen Critique 
he la Vie de Jésus de M. Renan, reviewed, 
195 — 233. 


Gage, W. L., his Translations of Ritter’s 

eographical Studies, reviewed, 498 - 
519, 

Gardiner, W. H., his Estimate of William 
H. Prescott, 3-5. 

Gettysburg, the wounded at the battle of, 
76 


Gillett, E. H., his Life and Times of John 
Huss, noticed, 282. 

Gurowski, Adam, Diary of, noticed, 618. 

Guyot, Arnold, his Address on Carl Ritter, 
reviewed, 498 — 519. 


Heard, Isaac V. D., his History of the Sioux 
War and Massacres, noticed, 266. 

Heine’s Book of Songs, noticed, 293. 

Hello, Ernest, his M. Renan et la Vie de 
Jésus, reviewed, 195 - 233. 

Hexham’s Dictionary, quoted, 858. 

History of West Point, Boynton’s, review- 
ed, 530 - 550. 

Hii: of English Literature, Craik’s, no- 
ticed, 576. 

Hopkins, John H., his Bible View of Slav- 
ery, reviewed, 105 - 127. 

Hammond, Dr. W. A., 174 et seq. 

Hours with the Evangelists, Nichols’s, no- 
ticed, 585. 

Hoyt, Joseph G., his Miscellaneous Writ- 
ings, noticed, 602. 

Humfrey, John, 148. 

Hunt, Charles Haven, his Life of Edward 
Livingston, noticed, 592. 

Huss, John, Gillett’s Life and Times of, 
noticed, 282. 


Immorality in Politics, article on, 105 - 127 
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— Origin and formation of the New-York 
Society for the diffusion of political 
i 106-108 —its antagonism 
to the Administration, 108 — Professor 
Morse’s description of Abolitionism, 109 
—attempt to justify slavery by the Bi- 
ble, 110-113 — Hopkins vs. the Decla- 
ration of Independence, 114-116 — Lu- 
ther Martin’s views on the Constitution 
and slavery, 116-117 —the Bishop's 
plea in Pennsylvania, 120 —the Divine 
social system, as explained by Pro- 
fessor Morse, 128 — progress of free 
sentiments, 126. 

Ingelow, Jean, Poems of, noticed, 628. 

Jn War Time, Whittier’s, noticed, 290. 


Jacobs, M., his Notes on the Invasion of 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and the Battle 
of Gettysburg, noticed, 264. 

James, Henry, his Substance and Shadow, 
noticed, 295. 

Jewell, The, 151. 

Johnson, Isaac, 145, 148. 


Kirk, John Foster, his History of Charles 
the Bold, noticed, 285. 


La Critique et la Tactique, Delaporte’s, re- 
viewed, 195 - 233. 

La Diwvinité de Jésus, prowvée par les Faits ; 
Réponse & M. Renan, reviewed, 195- 


233. 

Lasserre, Henri, his L’ Evangile selon Renan, 
reviewed, 195 - 233. 

Laud, Archbishop, Life of, noticed, 607. 

Laurentie, M., his Le Livre de M. E. Re- 

* nan sur la Vie de Jésus, reviewed, 195 - 
233. 

Lawrence, Abbott, Memoir of, by W. H. 
Prescott, referred to, 34. 

4 Preliminaire a4 M. Renan sur la 

Yie de Jésus, Michon's, reviewed, 196 - 


233. 

Leland, Charles G., his Translation of 
Heine’s Book of Songs, noticed, 293. 

Le Livre de M. E. Renan sur la Vie de Jé- 
sus, Laurentie’s, reviewed, 195 - 233. 

Letter from the President, 630. 

Letter of a Republican, The, reviewed, 105 
- 127. 

I’ Evangile selon Renan, Lasserre’s, re- 
viewed, 195 - 233. 

Livingston, Edward, Life of, Hunt's, no- 


ticed, 592. 
Longfellow, H. W., his Tales of a Wayside 
Inn, noticed, 289. 
L’ Ouverture, Toussaint, a Biography and 
Aeetioperty. noticed, 595. 
Lowell, Robert, Poems of, noticed, 617. 
Loyal Work in Missouri, article on, 519 - 
530 — work of Western Sanitary Com- 
mission, 519-522 — Missouri and Mas- 
sachusetts, 523, 524 — egy sup- 
plies, 524 — origin of Western Sanitary 
Commission, 526 — hospital service, 527 
— success of the Commission, 528 — its 
difficulties, 529. 
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oy M. l’Abbé Jules-Théodose, his 
ne Prétendue Vie de Jésus, &c., re- 
viewed, 195 - 233. 


Mallet, J. W., his Culture of Cotton, re- 
viewed, 477 - 497. 

Manual of Spherical and Practical As- 
tronomy, Chauvenet’s, noticed, 611. 

Marsh, George P., his Lectures on the 
English Language reviewed, 342 — 369. 

Martin, Luther, his Views on the Consti- 
tution and slavery, 116, 117. 

Mather, Cotton, 1382. 

McClellan's Report, General, article on, 
550 — 566 — a nation and its hero, 551 — 
McClellan’s success prejudged, 552 — 
the Peninsular campaign disastrous, 552 
— his Report a special plea, 553 — its po- 
litical character, 553 — the soldier lost 
in the pa, 554 — partisan praise, 
554, 555 — his mistaken ideas of his re- 
lations to the government, 555 — his self- 
consciousness, 557 — his military plans, 
559 — lack of generalship, 560, 561 — his 
Report ex parte, 562 — attack on the ad- 
ministration, 563, 564—his misappre- 
hension of the nature of the war, 565 — 
his unfitness for the Presidency, 565, 
566. 

McHenry, George, his Cotton Trade, re- 
viewed, 477 - 497. 

Michel, M. Francisque, his Memoirs of 
John, Lord of Joinville, reviewed, 419 - 


463. 

Michon, L’Abbé J. H., his Prélimi- 
naire &@ M. Renan sur la Vie de Jésus, 
reviewed, 195 — 233. 

Mill, John Stuart, his Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy, noticed, 270. 

Morse, S. F. B., his Argument on Slavery, 
reviewed, 105 - 127. 

My Farm of Edgewood, noticed, 288. 


Navy, Report of the Secretary of the, re- 
viewed, 461 - 477. 

Navy of the United States, The, article on, 
461-477 — its condition at the com- 
mencement of the war, 462 — work ex- 

ted of the navy, 463 — first steps to 
increase the navy, 464 — the blockade 
and its requirements, 465 — a river navy 
466, 467 — operations of the navy, 467 - 
469 — iron clads, 469- 471 — ordnance, 
471, 472 — projectiles, 472 — a new es- 
tablishment required, 473, 474 — foreign 
iron war vessels, 474, 475 — duty of 
complete naval preparation, 475, 476. 

New Path, The, noticed, 303. 

Nichols, I., his Hours with the Evange- 
lists, noticed, 585. 

Norton, John H., his Life of Archbishop 
Laud, noticed, 606. 

Notes on the Rebel Invasion of Maryland 
and te and Battle of Gettys- 
burg, Jacob’s, noticed, 264. 


Olmsted, Fred. Law, Secre of the San- 
itary Commission, 379. ~~ 
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ae from the Society for the Diffusion of 
olitical Knowledge, reviewed, 105 - 127. 
Paris, M. Paulin, his Memoirs of John, Lord 
of Joinville, reviewed, 419 - 460. 
Parker, Theodore, article on, 305 - 342 — 
the author’s fidelity to his subject, 305 - 
807 — personal characteristics, 307 - 310 
— his devotion to the antislavery cause, 
$11, 312 — his sermon on Webster, 373 
— his religion, 814 - 316 — lack of spir- 
itual discernment, 316, 317 —a ist, 
317, 318 — his common sense, 319 — his 
intellectual force, 820 - 323 — lack of 
mental unity, 322, 823 — lack of philo- 
sophical method, 324 — his theology, 825 
— consciousness the test of human na- 
ture, 327 — his belief in immortality, 828 
— his influence increased by his realism, 
829— his capacity of belief, 381, 332 — 
his work and influence, 888 — his work 
limited to the demands of the hour, 333, 
834 —his service to religion, 335 — 338 
—as a reformer, 338 — his personal en- 
ergy, 339 — his personal characteristics, 
840, 341 — estimate of his life and labors, 
841, 842. 
Parton, James, his General Butler in New 
Orleans, noticed, 261. 
‘a A. P., his Christianity the Relig- 
ion of Nature, noticed, 261. 
Philbrick, Edward §., his Free Labor in 
South Carolina, reviewed, 477 - 497. 
Pioger, M. Abbé, his La Divinité de 
lesus, prouvée par les Faits; Réponse a 
M. Renan, reviewed, 195 — 233. 
Poems in the Dorset Dialect, noticed, 624. 
Poems of Jean Ingelow, noticed, 630. 
Poems of Robert Lowell, noticed, 617. 
Political Economy, Principles of, Mill’s, 
noticed, 270. 
Pomey’s Royal French Dictionary, quoted, 
859 


Potrel, Eugéne, his Vie de N. S. Jésus 
Christ, reviewed, 195 ~ 233. 

Prescott, William Hickling, Life of, re- 
viewed, 1-47 — birth and childhood, 2 
—college life, 3-8 — W. H. Gardiner’s 
estimate of his college life, 4, 5 — his 
habit of making resolutions, 4, 5 — ac- 
cident to his eyes, 6 — graduation, 8 — 
foreign travel determined upon, 8—a 
winter at the Azores, 9 — European 
travel, 10 — his eyes, 10 — return home, 
10 — marriage, 11— his appearance at 
twenty-four, 12 — chooses literature as 
a profession, 12 — his studies, 13 — his 
choice of Spanish history, 14, 15 — com- 
— of Ferdinand and Isabella, 16 — 

he author’s estimate of it, 17 — its re- 
ception by the public, 18 — Prescott at 
forty-two, 20—his methodical life, 21 
— increasing difficulty with his eyes, 
22 -24— Conquest of Mexico, 25 — opin- 
ion of the historian Hallam, 25 —his 
style, 25 - 27 — his mental processes, 28, 
29 — death of his father, 29 — Conquest 

Peru, 80 — commences his studies 
upon Philip IL.,31—eyes and health de- 


INDEX. 


mand rest and change, 31 — sails for Eu- 
rope, 831 — presentation at court, 32, 33 
— varied studies, Philip II., Charles V., 
84 — seized with apoplexy. 35 — resumes 
his studies, 86 — his last days and death, 
87 — funeral, 39 — his Dg charac- 
teristics, 39 — his social, genial nature, 
40, 41 — unimpassioned temperament, 
42 — his religious faith, 48 — his distaste 
for work and mode of overcoming it, 44 
— his methodical habits, 45 — his social 
nature, 47 — justness and value of Tick- 
nor’s b phy, 47. 

President, Letter from, 630. 

President's Message, The, reviewed, 234- 


260. 

President’s Policy, The, article on, 234- 
260 — enthusiasm at the opening of the 
war, 234, 235 — causes for appreheusion, 
235, 236 — character of the war, 237 — 
difficulty of Mr. Lincoln’s position, 289 - 
241 — Mr. Lincoln’s policy, 242 — paral- 
lel between Mr. Lincoln and Henry 
Fourth of France, 243, 245 — our foreign 
relations 245 - 248 — slavery, 249 — Mr. 
Lincoln’s policy in reference to slavery, 
250-252 — growth of antislavery senti- 
ments, Mr. Lincoln’s measures judicious 
and well-timed, 256 — respect for consti- 
tutional forms, 257 — the object of the 
war, 258— slavery subordinate to this 
object, 259, 260. 

Principles of Political Economy, Mill’s, 
noticed, 270. 


Races of the Old World, Brace’s, noticed, 


278. 

Renan et la Vie de Jésus, M. Hello’s, re- 
viewed, 195 - 233. 

Renan et sa Vie de Jésus, Felix’s, reviewed, 
195 - 233. 

Renan’s Life of Jesus, article on, 196-233 
—need of anew life of Jesus, 197 — 
sketch of Renan, 199,200 —his fitness 
for the work, 200-206—his disregard 
to order of events, 208 — requisites for 
writing a biography, and how far Renan 
possesses them, 211 — his misconceptions 
of Christ’s — and plan, 214 — his 
treatment of miracles, 217 — estimate of 
the book, 218 - 220 — replies to Renan’s 
book, and their characteristics, 220 - 229 
— Renan’s unfitness for his task, 230 - 

2 232 — . _ of Jesus — — 
eport of Engineer and Artillery Opera- 
tions of the Army of the Potomac, no- 
ticed, 608. 

Report on the Art of War in Europe in 
1854, 1855, and 1856, Delafield’s, Col. R., 
reviewed, 74 — 86. 

Report on the Organization of the Army of 
the Potomac, &c., McClellan’s, reviewed, 

Repository and Review, The General, 88 
e; and Review, The General, 88. 

Beales The Biblical, 88. 

Ritter, Carl, article on, 498 - 519. 

Ritter’s devotion to physical geography, 
500 — outline of his life, 502 - 505 — his 
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industry, 506, 507—his writings and 
their scope, 507 - 609 — his clear concep- 
tion of geography, 510, 511 — volumi- 
nous writings, 512 — in the lecture-room, 
512 —his lectures, 513, 614 — his geo- 
graphical ne a 614-517 — com- 
pared with Humboldt, 518. 
Ruffin, Judge, his opinion on slavery, 55. 


Saltonstall, Sir Richard, 148. 

Sanitary Commission, The, article on, 153 
— 194, 8370 - 419 — address to the public, 
154— inquiries and answers concernin 
army wants, 156-159—the Medica 
Bureau at Washingtor, 160-162 — first 
idea of a Sanitary Commission, 162 — 
its purpose, 163 — authorized by the 
Secretary of War, 167 — misgivings as 
to its feasibility, 167 —in conflict with 
the Chief of the Medical Bureau, 168- 
173 — appointment of Surgeon-General 
Hammond, 175 — his fitness for the office, 
expediency of the Commission, 176 - 
180 — public sentiment, 180, 181 — other 
organizations, 182—liberality and pa- 
triotism of the people, 184-187 — its 
relations to the Medical Department, 188 
-190—some advantages over the Medi- 
cal Department, 190, 191 — principle 
of operation, 191-194— nature and 
results of its labors, 371 — preventive 
sanitary measures paramount, 371, 372 
— volunteer forces most liable to disease, 
378, 374— scheme of inquiry and ad- 
vice, 374, 375 — the relief department an 
afterthought, 375 — the Commission or- 
ganized, 376 — general and special relief 
systems established, 377 — need of com- 
petent military officers early seen, 378 
— the two departments of the Commis- 
sion, 379, 380 —their respective plans, 
381 — system of sanitary inspection, 382 
- 384 — its operations, 386 — bureau of 
statistics, 357 — hospital work, 389 — 
army hospitals, 390 — improvements up- 
on, by the Commission, 391 — hospital 
inspection, 392 — the Peninsular cam- 
paign, 393, 394 — vegetables vs. scurvy, 
896 - 398 — method of battle-field relief, 
899, 402 — example of battle-field relief, 
404 —the general relief service, 406 — 
value of disbursements, 407 — the spe- 
cial relief service, 409-411 — hospital 
directory, 412 — contributions, 413 — 
auxiliaries, 414 — estimate of the Com- 
mission's labors, 415 - 419. 

Sanitary Commission, Western, Annual 
Report of, reviewed, 519 - 530, 

Sanitary Fair, Circular of Mississippi Val- 
ley, reviewed, 519-430. 

Savage's History of New England, referred 
to, 129, 138. 

Shakespearian Pronunciation, article on,342 
- 369 — its study useful, 343 — two methe 
ods of investigation, 343, 344 — chan 
in language, 345 — consonantal sounds, 
846 — 850 — silent letters, 351 — vowel 
sounds, 351-364 — Diphthongs, 364. 
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Shedd, W. G. T., his History of Christian 
Doctrine, noticed, 567. — 

Shrimpton, Charles, his British Army and 
Miss Nightingale, quoted, 370. 

Sioue War and Massacres, Heard’s History 
of, noticed, 266. 

Smith, Goldwin, his article on American 
Slavery, reviewed, 48-74. See “ Bible 
and Slavery.” 

Smith, William, his Dictionary of the Bible, 
noticed, 582. 

Stedman, Edmund C., his Alice of Mon- 
mouth, noticed, 292. 

St. Louis and Joinville, article on, 419-460 
—the editions of Joinville, 421— birth 
and childhood of St. Louis, 422, 423 — 
his two desires, 425 — the proposed cru- 
sade to the Holy Land, 425 - 428 — de- 
parture of the crusaders, 428 — accom- 
panied by Joinville, 429, 430 — religious 
enthusiasm of St. Louis, 431, 432 — the 
first fight, 434 — i]] management of the 
crusade, 435 — care of St. Louis for his 
army, 436 — disastrous battles, 437 - 441 
— retreat and defeat of the crusaders, 
442 — capture of St. Louis and Joinville, 
442 - 444 — terms of ransom, 445 — con- 
tinued zeal of St. Louis, 448 — efforts of 
St. Louis to carry out his original design, 
444 - 453 — death of the Queen Regent 
and return of St. Louis to France, 455 - 
460. 

Strauss, his Life of Jesus, referred to, 98. 

Substance and Shadow, James’s, noticed, 
295. 


Talbot, The ship, 151. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn, Longfellow’s, no- 
ticed, 289. 

Thackeray, W. M., Roundabout Papers, 
noticed, 624. 

Ticknor, George, his Life of Prescott, re- 
viewed, 1-47. 

Tilden, S. J., his Address on the Constitu- 
tion, reviewed, 105 - 127. 

Trowbridge, J. T., his Cudjo’s Cave, no- 
ticed, 614. 

Turner, J. A., his Cotton-Planter’s Manual, 
reviewed, 477 - 497. 

Two Legacies, The, noticed, 294. 

Tyndal, Sir John, 186 — Margaret, 136. 


Une Prétendue Vie de Jésus ou M. Ernest 
Renan, &c., Loyson’s, reviewed, 195 -233. 

Upham, N. G., his Address on the Rebel- 
lion, etc., noticed, 613. 


ie de N. 8. Jésus Christ, Potrels, re- 
viewed, 195 - 253. 

Vorlesungen an der Universitit zu Berlin 
gehalten von Carl Ritter, reviewed, 498 - 
519. 


Weiss, John, his Life of Theodore Parker, 
reviewed, 305 - 342. 

West Point, article on, 530 - 550 — its phys- 
ical and its moral history, 530, 531 — 
its early importance, 531 — historic asso- 
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ciations, 582 —its organization and pro- 
gress, 533-537 — its thoroughness and 
completeness, 538, 539 — its value to 
the nation, 589 — some causes of~ hos- 
tility to the school, 540— the majn 
objection answered, 541, 542 — not re- 
sponsible for treason in the army, 544 
— its alleged exclusiveness, 545 — al- 
leged arrogance of its graduates, 546 — 
regulars and volunteers, 547 — isolation 
of cadets, 548 — standard of scholarship, 
i) . 


549. 
* White, Richard Grant, his Shakespeare, 
reviewed, 842 - 369. 

Whittier, J. G., his In War Time, noticed, 


290. 

Wilbour, Charles Edwin, his Translation of 
Renan’s Life of Jesus, reviewed, 195 - 
233. 

Winthrop, Adam, 180 et seq. 

> Robert C., his Life and Let- 
ters of John Winthrop, reviewed, 128 - 
152. 

Winthrop, John, his Life and Letters, re- 
viewed, 128 - 152. 
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Winthrop, Governor, .The Early Life of, ar- 
ticle on, 128 - 152 — origin and scope of 

- the volume, 128;,°129—the Winthrop 
ancestry, .129, 130-—- Winthrop’s father, 
130, 181 — his college career, 131, 182 — 
his marriagé, 182 — his second marriage, 
183 — character of his second wife, 133, 
134 — his religious experience, 134 - 136 
— his third marriage, 136 — Life in Lon- 
don, 188 — emigration to New England 
considered and determined upon, 145 - 
147 — chosen Governor, 148 — sails for 
New England, 151 — his character, 
151. 


Winthrop, Adam, 180 et seg. — Robert C., 
his Life and Letters of John Winthrop, 
reviewed, 128-152—John Winthrop, 
Governor, 128 - 152 — Forth, 145. 

Wood, Dr. R. C., his Connection with the 
Medical Bureau, 165. 

Woodward, George W., his Speech, re- 
viewed, 105 - 127. 


Yeatman, James E., his Report on Aban- 
doned Plantations, reviewed, 477 — 497. 
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